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TO MY DEAR AUNT J. S. 
AS A SLIGHT TOKEN OF MY 
LASTmC AFFECTION 



PREFATORY NOTE. 



So far as the facts are concerned, I am indebted 
to " Frederick Compton, Esq., barrister-at-law, 
of the Middle Temple," for that portion of this 
story which deals with " The Mystery of North 
Lodge " and the " Unveiling of the Truth," and, 
so far as my limited powers would permit of my 
doing so, I have endeavoured to clothe these facts 
with some of the picturesqueness of attire that 
characterized his observations upon them. 

From one of the " forty " fugitives — a German 
by birth — who managed to escape from the 
massacre — miscalled by the historians of the Zulu 
War of 1879 "the battle "—of Isandlwhana, I 
gathered details of the initial phase of that hideous 
tragedy and have compared his statements with 
the record of events published by the War Office. 
Of the final phase, as my countrymen are mourn- 
fully aware, no record, worthy of the name, exists, 
for the reason that " dead men tell no tales." For 
once in a way, therefore, the novelist, in falling 
back upon his imagination, stands on ground 
as secure as any occupied by his readers and 
reviewers. 

London, October^ 1906. 

The Author. 
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FALCONER THRING 



PHASE ONE. 



THE MYSTERY OF NORTH LODGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

" I WONDER why the devil that woman keeps grin- 
ning at me ! " muttered Capt. the Honourable 
Falconer Thring, as we sat on a couple of chairs 
in Hyde Park at the apex of the triangle formed by 
Rotten Row and the Serpentine Drive one after- 
noon in the spring of 1878. 

*' It cannot be because of any singularity in your 
apparel, because in that respect — and that respect 
only — you differ nowise from your fellow-men," 
was my reply. 

Thring adjusted his monocle and stared straight 
at an extremely handsome woman who was seated 
in a victoria that had come to a standstill under 
the trees directly in front of the statue of Achilles. 
Then he observed : 

" She is not a foreigner and Fll swear she's not 
an Englishwoman. She must be American." 

** What makes you think she is American ? " 
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" She has the figure and trim appearance of an 
American. All their women I've seen over here 
are very trim. You never see a hair out of 
place. That's the wide difference between their 
women and ours. No matter how well dressed our 
women are, they always have an ' I've been 
roaming ' appearance about them, as if a portion 
of their daily routine was to climb stiles, skirmish 
through brushwood, or be jostled by a crowd. 
Many are downright untidy. Don't contradict 
me ! I'm in no mood to be contradicted to-day. 
Mark that girl coming towards us with the man who 
looks like a piano-tuner! She's a good illustra- 
tion, with her feather boa slung down her back like 
a bath towel, and her hat cocked like a tipsy 
vivandiire^s — what a vision ! " 

Thring was slightly out of temper to-day. He 
usually was when he delivered himself of more 
than one phrase at a time. In the ** gay Gordons " 
he had the reputation of being a cynic and was 
not ultra-popular with his brother ofiicers in con- 
sequence. His men worshipped him because he 
had a kind heart. As for myself, I liked him at 
Eton, grew fond of him at Brasenose and had loved 
him ever since. This, too, in spite of the fact 
that he was never satisfied with anybody or any- 
thing — including himself — and was subject to occa- 
sional outbursts of fierce temper. Those, how- 
ever, were well worth enduring for the sweet- 
mannered amende that almost invariably followed. 

I was his best friend. He had never told me so, 
but he let me feel it. We had had our necessary 
quarrel. It lasted twenty-four hours. I was a 
little slow at making up and my sluggishness hurt 
him, besides almost starting a fresh quarrel. The 
incident ended in the somewhat feminine inquiry 
on my part " what he saw in me to desire my 
friendship,'* His reply was characteristic. 
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" It*s not easily demonstrable, G)mpton. To 
begin with, you're damned ugly, and you're fool- 
ishly morbia at times. But, whatever else you 
are, you are not an ass — ^like the rest of us ! " 

I alwa}^ spoke my mind to him and I spoke it 
now in spite of his humour. 

" I don't agree with you. I don't refer to the 
passing show, but to the general proposition. I've 
seen scores of handsome women, and well-groomed 
ones too, in the last year or so, not inferior, in my 
opinion, to your inquisitive beauty over there. Give 
me another reason for your American theory ! " 

" She grins ! Our women never grin — at a 
stranger. They don't know how to — politely. 
There is sometning polite about that woman's grin 
which attracts me and yet irritates me ! " 

" Perhaps it is your monocle. If you are right 
in your theory of her nationality, the monocle 
explains it. I believe the article is not in common 
use on the other side of the Atlantic, and, as a 
novelty, it amuses her." 

I made my explanation with lack of candour for 
once in a way. Privately, I was of the opinion 
that my friend's good looks were at the bottom of 
the scrutiny to which he was subjected by the un- 
known fair. What he termed '* a grin," I believed 
to be frank admiration. 

*' Now if Dalison only happened to come along, 
he would enlighten us," pursued Thring, after a 
long pause. " Percival has lately returned from 
America — at least, so Norman wrote me the other 
day." 

Your brother is rather fond of your cousin — 
is he not ? " 

" Unaccountably — ^yes ! I dislike my cousin. 
Why, I don't know. I know nothing to his dis- 
credfit, but Dalison is what I call a suggestive chap 
— do you understand what I mean ? " 
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" Not very clearly." 

" Well, he strikes me as a man about whom you 
might hear something unpleasant at any moment. 
Something that would fit in with a preconceived 
idea in your mind — an idea that was perfectly 
groundless but recurrent, if not persistent. 

*' An instinct, in other words." 

*' Hum — perhaps, but I avoided that word, 
because it smacks of conceit and that conceited 
ass Westerlo is for ever using it ! *' 

" I'm not sure that I don't agree with you. I've 
felt the same impression about your cousin on one 
or two occasions, but I know him so slightly that 
a conclusion would strike me as unfair." 

Thring turned and looked hard at me, say- 
ing : 

" That's just like you ! If the imbeciles, who 
do the appointing in such matters, enjoy a gleam 
of intelligence some day — which is very doubtful — 
they will put you on the bench. What makes me 
distrustful of the event is that you are incapable of 
a bad joke. By the way, I have another reason 
for believing that statuesque person is an Ameri- 
can beyond a doubt." 

" And that is ? " 

*' She has no dog with her." 

" Lots of women have no dog." 

** Certainly. But she is the type of woman 
that would have one along with her — if she were 
English." 

I laughed. Thring's analytical powers were 
sometimes beyond me, but I did not always dis- 
trust them. He continued : 

" She is American. She rubbed her nose just 
now — a good hard rub, wholly devoid of affecta- 
tion. One of our women would have dabbed her 
nose with her handkerchief, after a glance to assure 
her no one was watching the operation." 
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•' Very subtle — ^Thring — very ! Anything else ? " 
'' Yes, the rig is a hired one and she is waiting 

for somebody." 

" You should go for a billet at Scotland Yard. 

Explain ! " 

There is no carriage clock in the first place, 

and she looked at her watch. Secondly, she 

f glanced towards Hyde Park G>mer. I shall wait 
or the coming of the man. I'll bet you six to four 
he will have a goatee and a fearful hat ! '^ 

" Taken — in quids, on both issues ! ' 

For a few minutes neither of us spoke. Then 
Lord Beaconsfield and Montagu G)rry came along, 
going in the direction of the Serpentine. They 
were conversing in low tones. 

" I wonder what those two are saying to each 
other ? " I observed. 

" The truth ! " snapped Thring — " a recreation 
Dizzy can enjoy only once in every twenty-four 
hours ! " 

" Oh ! come ! No man could have achieved 
what he has in and for England on a foundation of 
insincerity ! " I protested. 

• "Do you thmk so ? I don't ! I believe he 
flatters us to our faces and flays us alive in secret 
— and I admire him all the more for it ! " 

" Why ? " 

** Because it proves him to be a true artist in his 
profession and a truer analyst in his perception ! " 
retorted Thring. 

" And I am afraid your superior in the last 
respect," I replied ; " for there goes our beauty's 
cavalier, and he hasn't a ghost of a goatee and quite 
a decent hat ! " 

** Good God ! If it isn't Dalison ! " exclaimed 
Thring. " What a sell ! " 

Thnng's handsome cousin crossed the road and 
approached the victoria without raising his hat. 
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The lovely occupant of the carriage leaned forward 
and spoke to him. 

" On quite familiar terms ! " observed Thring. 
" What the devil does it mean ? " 
Married, perhaps," I suggested. 
Worse things have happened ! " was the reply. 

Percival Dalison turned half round, inspected 
us for a moment, and then came towards us. 

** Give me a chance of recouping the twelve quid ! 
I'll lay you an even tenner she's his American 
wife ! " cried Thring. 

I was equally certain on the point, but took the 
bet on the chance of squaring accounts. 

" What on earth are you doing here. Falconer ? " 
exclaimed Dalison, in nis thin, strident voice that 
always reminded me of the squeal of a rat. 

" Minding my own business for want of a better 
occupation," replied Thring, rising and extending 
a languid hand. " When did you show up from 
Yankeedom ? " 

" About a week ago. Meant to look you up, as 
Norman wrote you were in town, but was too 
busy. My American wife is in the trap over there, 
waiting to make your acquaintance. How d'y# 
do, Compton ? " 

Dalison's good looks were imdeniable, but he 
talked like an actor and a poor one at that. There 
was not an ounce of spontaneity about him. We 
followed him to the carriage. 

" My wife pointed you out to me," he observed. 
" She has a quick eye. I was telling her about you. 
Falconer, last night." 

" You can't have much to talk about," rejoined 
my friend. 

'* I am afraid we have already reached that stage 
of marital boredom in which a man's wife is more 
interested in her husband's relatives than in him, 
and we have been married only three weeks. But 
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the American process of deglutition physical and 
otherwise is singularly rapid. Laura, this is my 
cousin, Captain Thring." 

I am on the wrong side of sixty now, but I have 
never forgotten, and I never shall forget, every 
detail of Thring's introduction to Laura Dalison. 
Not that there was the slightest element of the 
dramatic in the incident. How could there be ? 
But, for some subtle reason that it has taken years 
to elucidate, this every-day formality stands forth 
from the bookshelf of my reminiscences with an 
irresistible prominence that is for ever drawing me 
back to that hour, to the exclusion of latter-day 
experiences. 

I was so deeply engrossed with the woman that 
for some minutes I ignored the man, but when I 
came to observe Thring, his face wore a strangely 
sorrowful expression in which there was a shade 
of wonder. The look of one who had just learned 
from the lips of his physician what he has heard, 
with indifference, a thousand times from the mouth 
of his priest — that all is vanity. 

And there was infection about. It must have 
emanated from him. Because it was the serious, 
troublous, yet submissive and confiding light in her 
pensive eyes that first impelled me to turn to the 
object of their gaze. If I had never seen her again, 
I would have carried away a recollection of eyes 
that were only blacker than her hair, but when 
she turned and addressed me and was devoid of 
emotion, I saw that they were steel grey — stretches 
of a calm sea under an overcast evening. 

It was all such a solemn business — momentarily 
— that it seemed as discordant as laughter in church 
to hear Mrs. Dalison saying : 

" I am afraid you must think I am a very rude 
sort of person, Captain Thring, but I could not 
help staring at you. The situation was so funny ! 
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Some people call us Americans grown-up children, 
and say we take an unjustifiable delight in the 
veriest trifles. However that may be, I was 
* tickled,' as we say, by the state of affairs. Per- 
cival described you to me last night — very badly, 
too, but in sufficient detail to convince me of your 
identity. So I recognized you at once. And here 
I sat, and there you sat, and we gazed at each 
other in silence, and yet out of the five million 
souls in London you were the only person I had 
any right to speak to ! " 

Then I infer this is your first visit to England ? " 
replied my friend, with his accustomed sincerity of 
manner. 

Mrs. Dalison coloured at the compliment, though 
she must have had a surfeit of them in her life. 
There was a faint suspicion of hesitation in her 
rejoinder. 

" Yes. The truth is, I have never been five 
hundred miles from home until Percival brought me 
here. However, I have met quite a niunber of 
your countrymen in Wyoming and was on good 
terms with most of them. I like Englishmen, 
Captain Thring ! I expect to be happy here." ^ 
Evidently," was the quiet response, with a 
scarcely perceptible glance at Dalison, who looked 
bored. 

" But I am a Scotchman, and suppose I should 
deplore the distinction ! " 

Mrs. Dalison laughed merrily and very naturally 
too — like a girl of fourteen. 

" How strange that sounds ! Here you are 
boxed up in a little bit of an island, and yet to hear 
your distinctions one would think the Tweed was 
an ocean barrier between two nations ! '* 

" So it is — to all intents and purposes," replied 
my friend quite gravely. 

Yes, but from St. Catherine's Point to the 
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Shetland Isles you are all heirs to the glory and 
greatness of Britain ! " expostulated Mrs. Dalison. 
" And show our appreciation of the fact by sedu- 
lously guarding our respective subscriptions to the 
result, snapping at each other's heels on every 
possible occasion and behaving generally as if 
Divine Providence intended that we should be one 
people and Providential Dispensation would take 
jolly good care that we shouldn't ! " broke in 
Thring, in his most cynical vein. 

Mrs. Dalison leaned forward with evident in- 
terest, and shook her white-gloved finger at the 
speaker with delightful coquetry. 

" Now I don't believe you mean a word of that ! " 
" Why not ? " 

*' Because I am a little bit of a physiognomist, 
and I am sure it's your nature to love everybody." 

'* And, of course, it accounts for my profession ! 
retorted Thring grimly. 

*' Oh ! that's merely an accident. And I may 
as well tell you — I adore soldiers ! " 

Thring hated compliments and never paid them, 
but his heart was too big to award them a churlish 
reception. None the less, he replied somewhat 
coldly — " Women are an enigma. Perhaps, Mrs. 
Dalison, you have heard so times without number. 
But will you tell me why they almost invariably 
worship gold braid and scarlet, and yet are fore- 
most in denouncing war and are horrified at the 
mere idea of manslaughter ? " 

" Because my sex are for ever acclaiming ideals 
and denouncing facts. I cannot account for the 
paradox otherwise ! " retorted the lady. 

" Moral for mankind in selecting a profession ! 
Choose a brilliant paradox whether you are worthy 
of it or not ! " said my friend, who evidently re- 
lished his new connection. 
Dalison broke in : 
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" We must be trotting along, Laura. We are 
due at the Braithwaites' already. If you and 
Compton have nothing better to do, Falconer, 
come and dine with us at the ' Langham ' at eight 
on Saturday. You can then talk ethnology and 
sociology to your heart's content if you have a 
taste for that sort of thing — which I haven't." 

" I'm afraid I must go North on Saturday," 
demurred Thring, with manifest disappointment. 

" Make it Friday, then," interposed Mrs. Dali- 
son, with an air of " Let all else stand aside." 

Thring bowed. 

" Friday — by command. I look .forward with 
pleasure to having all my pet theories laid in 
ruins ! " 

** A stiff order ! " rejoined the lady, with a charm- 
ing smile ; " but you may be sure I'll do my best. 
Captain Thring." 

" A smart woman in more senses than one," 
observed my friend, as we made for Piccadilly. 

" The only mark of interrogation I set against 
her is — Percival ! What the devil did she see in 
him to make it worth her while to pick him up ? " 

" Money — and looks," I hazarded. 

" Poor shot, Fred ! If you had looked closer, 
you would have seen that that woman has what 
I have not, and you only have in a modest degree, 
and that is — a soul ! " 

" Which does not necessarily despise comeliness 
and cash ! " I retorted. 

" Except under stress of weather, it invariably 
does," rejoined Thring almost truculently. 

" The warmth of that which is smitten ! For 
ten pleasant years I have sought Thring's Lexicon 
in vain for a definition of the word * soul,' and lo ! 
it turns up in Hyde Park at the touch of a woman's 
hand ! Forgive my chagrin, old chap, but I 
thought I had found an immortal side to you." 
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^* Immortal rubbish ! My lexicon, as you call 
it, is liable, like other books, to the touch of acci- 
dent — not woman. A couple of pages may have 
stuck together, and your foolish conception of me 
has ignored the fact. Furthermore, I deny a 
misogynist's claim to a chair on Olympus. I nave 
criticized women often — have despised them, never. 
As a matter of fact, G)mpton, women are our 
superiors in all but two respects, to wit, brute force 
and the power to reason. Any denial of this fact 
is selfishness — pure and simfde ! " 

*' Mrs. Dalison has awakened your admira- 
tion ? " 

*' No. She has aroused my curiosity." 

"A man's curiosity is often two-thirds of him- 
self," I replied, feeling quite hostile to Mrs. Dalison. 

** If that is a sketch of my proportions I'm as 
cheap as grass." 

'* You are nothing of the kind. But you are 
just the sort of man to be fooled by himself and 
never by others. It is not an uncommon thing to 
be able to penetrate every disguise but one that 
masks one's own feelings." 

I fully expected some show of irritation on 
Thring's part by way of rejoinder, but he answered 
with perfect composure. 

*' If this woman had taken my fancy, I would 
have told you so at once. She has not. She has 
merely mystified me. She has no business to be 
bright, broad-minded, frank, honest, sincere and 
quick-witted and yet be — Dalison's wife. I am 
smitten with the problem, not the demonstrator— 
or, as that ass Westerlo would say — demonstratrix. 
What do you say to a nibble at ' Hatchett's ' ? 
I feel as if the club would bore me to-day." 

As we wended our way up Piccadilly, Percival 
Dalison was saying to his wife : 

** You must look sharp and drop your absurd 
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Americanisms ! People here abhor gush — none 
more so than Thring. It's rotten form to fall all 
over a man youVe never seen before in your life, 
and I could see he was disappointed. Don't give 
the Braithwaites a history of your life or expatiate 
on the charms of Wyoming. They won't under- 
stand it, and would be bored if they did. Keep 
quiet ! I want people to accept you for what you 
are, and let ' have been ' go to the devil — where it 
belongs ! " 

Mrs. Dalison made no reply to her husband's ex- 
hortation, and her silence added fuel to his dis- 
temper. 

It is a quaint commentary upon the efficacy of 
Biblical rules of deportment tnat a strict com- 
pliance with them is prone to aggravate the original 
offence — if offence tnere be. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Thring*s character resembled certain problems 
in Euclid in that it might have been called a many- 
sided figure. My knowledge of it was intimate, 
for I had observed its working imder every influence 
of person and circiunstance for years. It came, 
therefore, somewhat in the nature of a shock 
for me when he called at my rooms on Friday 
evening to pick me up on his way to the * Langham * 
and announced the fact that he had spent the 
entire afternoon seated under a tree, gazing at a 
wealth of apple blossoms. 

I knew him to be a keen sportsman, an industrious 
soldier and a good one, albeit, like all original 
thinkers, he chafed under discipline. I had found 
him a voracious reader, a close but somewhat 
irascible critic, and, as an " eligible," not averse 
to seeking his fair share in the evanescent satis- 
faction of social success. As a controversialist 
in all matters from political economy to boot polish 
I had rarely known him to come out second best, 
and, in a word, I had never seen him brought 
to a standstill for want of a phrase or, what is 
rarer still, an idea. But that he was capable of 
abandoning himself and his time to a pastoral 
day-dream was to discover a pearl in a pat of 
butter. 
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" Yes " — he observed standing with his back 
to me and looking out of the window — " I have 
been down to Ann Kean's cottage at Wimbledon. 
I have sat in a garden very little larger than these 
diggings, and, with the exception of half-an-hour 
over a cup of tea with the dear old woman, also 
taken al fresco, I have done nothing but sit on a 
worm-eaten bench imder a canopy of apple blossoms 
—and think ! " 

" And you thought ? " 

*' That there is nothing more superbly sweet 
than our English spring or more divinely fair than 
the blossom of our fruit trees." 

" And was this siunmary of thought an incident 
or — a comparison ? " 

** A summary of course. It may have had its 
incidents, possibly its comparisons — but the ultimate 
conclusion is all I care to remember." 

" In other words you wish me to believe you 
discarded the picture for the frame ? " 

" What picture ? " 

" Let me answer, with Hamlet, ' I would and 
I could,' and ' we know,' et cetera. But the idea 
is so uniquely beautiful of Captain Falconer Thring 
spending hours in the garden of his old nurse gazing 
at apple blossoms that I will not profane it by 
intruding a clumsy translation of my own." 

Thring turned and, looking at the clock on the 
mantelpiece, observed : 

" As Pilate said, ' What I have written, I have 
written.' Time's up and we are not suificiently 
distinguished as yet to be more than fifteen minutes 
late for dinner. Magpie colours are your proper 
rig, old chap. You don't look quite so hke an 
anarchist ! " 

" That's probably why my people limited my 
choice of a profession to the Bar or the Church. 
I must ask Mrs. Dalison to-night if her powers 
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of adoratian are sufficiently diffusive to admire me 
for something besides my friendships." 

Thring laughed gutturally and replied : 

" All Amencans are more or less diffusive — so you 
may hope.*' 

As we drove to our destination I remarked : 

" I wonder whether this affair will be en famiUe 
or otherwise ? " 

'* I'll bet on the first. Why ? — Because Percival 
Dalison is close-fisted, for one thing, and is putting 
Iftadame through her paces, for another." 

" What makes you think the last ? " 

** I saw him marking down her every word 
in the Park on Wednesday and the result made 
him bilious. He is a stickler for ' form ' is Dalison." 

" I thought her rather good form — a little 
original, pernaps, but none the less attractive." 

" Men like Dalison are slaves to stereotype — and 
I'm not sure he isn't inclined to be jealous. 

" He has some excuse — eh ? " 

Thring shrugged his shoulders. 

" Only if he is a usiuper." 

" How so ? " 

" If his wife loves him, he hasn't a ghost of an 
excuse for jealousy or anything else." 

" That's rather a broad conclusion — isn't it ? " 

** As a maxim, perhaps, yes. In this particular 
case, no ! " 

" If I wished to be intrusive, I would say the 
certainty of your conclusion suggested a reverie 
under apple blossoms." 

" And you would be right ! " retorted my friend 
simply — " I thought it all out this afternoon. I find 
the closer you get to nature, the more quickly you 
detect the imnatural." 

" And you consider the Dalison alliance im- 
natural ? '' 

" Without a doubt, but we shall know more 
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by midnight, if Dalison allows us to remain that 
long." 

" You don't really mean that your cousin will be 
such a boor as to ask us to go home ? " 

** Not in so many words, 1 suppose, but he will 
freeze us out — if he can. I don t think Perci^^ 
is naturally a boor, but there are three thin^ that 
hopelessly demoralize a man at any and all times — 
jealousy, a detected lie, and a lost, vital button." 

As we drove up to the hotel I put my hand 
in my pocket for some change and found an un- 
compromising vacuum in place thereof. 

" I'll be hanged if I haven't left all my ' ready ' 
behind. That comes of your infernal eagerness to 
read matrimonial riddles ! " I observed. 

"Don't fret. I owe you a couple of 'sovs'on 
our wager the other day, and, for once in a way, 
I'm flush and will pay the freight." 

I was the first to alight and made for tho^en trance 
while Thring settled with the cabman. 

An imdersized man with a reddish beard and 
wearing spectacles came down the steps and passed 
by me. He wore a slouch hat of the Alpine t)^ 
well over his forehead. His dress struck me as 
peculiarly un-English and yet he did not look 
like a foreigner. I do not know what m^ade me 
turn and look after him, seeing that an hotel is the 
natural refuge of all kinds of human peregrines, 
but I did. The man caught sight of Thrmg, whose 
back was towards him, and started violently. 
He paused for a few moments watching my friend, 
with the air of one who is imcertain as to his next 
step, and finally hurried off round the corner in the 
direction of Regent Street. 

Then Thring took hold of my arm and observed, 
as we ascended the steps : 

" Have you ever come imder that peculiar 
experience wherein you find yourself doing some- 
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thing that is quite famihar to you but that has 
no place in your memory ? I've never been 
here before and yet I'll swear, Compton, that I 
could have anticipated every action of mine during 
the last three minutes down to the minutest detail. 
It*s an uncanny sensation and makes you feel 
that you are stealing a march on your own destiny. 
Have you ever felt it ? *' 

" I think I have," I rephed, somewhat absent- 
mindedly, being absorbed in the previous incident. 
** It is some queer brain-trick or the spontaneous 
recognition of a forgotten dream ; it is hard to 
say which." 

" Many of us Scots are supposed to be 
gifted with second-sight and perhaps this is a 
sudden development of my share in the national 
inheritance. An5rway, I'll lay you an even fiver 
our hostess will be dressed wholly in white and that 
we shall be the only guests ! " 

" Done — ^just for the fun of the thing ! " I replied 
as we were shown up to the Dalisons' apartments. 

Dalison was alone when we entered the sitting- 
room, but his wife came in through a door at the 
further end at the moment that her husband rose to 
greet us. 

She was dressed wholly in white and her gown 
was a masterpiece of exquisite simplicity. Three 
or four gardenias were so cunningly arranged in her 
glossy, Dlack hair that they bore some resemblance 
to a constellation in a night of tropical darkness. 
She was a large woman, but her matchless figure and 
beautiful arms outshone all other considerations. A 
string of incomparable pearls round her shapely 
neck formed the only jewellery she wore. 

" I'm afraid we are very late ! " observed Thring, 
taking a seat on the sofa beside her, '* but I am 
one of those people who take a keen pleasure in 
prolonging anticipation ! " 
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" Thereby placing a heavy toll upon realization ! *' 
was Mrs. Dalison's quick rejoinder. 

"A perfectly safe course when one is sure of 
measure for measure.'* 

" You are very confident. We have a saying 
in America that mortals can be sure of only two 
things in this world — Death and Taxes ! " 

" Kather a modest conclusion, is it not ? That 
is to say while we are still yoimg." 

" I fear I have found too much truth in it to 
agree with you," replied our hostess with an almost 
inaudible sigh. 

"One of your leading writers has said somewhere 
that, if we wish certain things to come to pass, 
we must believe that they will, which strikes me 
as good method and better philosophy," retorted 
my friend in his easiest manner. 

Dinner was announced and Thring gave his arm 
to Mrs. Dalison. Her husband, after a common- 
place remark to me, had confined himself to listen- 
ing to the conversation on the sofa. 

There was an abundant display of Chatonnay 
roses, lilies and gladioli on the table ; the fairy- 
like combination of delicate pink and white elicited 
a murmur of admiration from Thring, who had a 
passion for flowers. 

" And yet outsiders never tire of sa5dng that 
we are a&olutely devoid of artistic taste in Eng- 
land ! " observed Dalison shrilly. 

"So we are ! " replied Thring. " I am sure these 
flowers are of Mrs. Dalison's selection ! " 

" Fm proud of your approval. Captain Thring," 
cried the lady ; " it constitutes my first success in 
England. What with your deference to our 
American literature and your praise of my flowers, 
I am sure we shall get along famously. Or is it 
all a clever scheme of yours to verify your pre- 
dictions ? ** 
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" I reserve empty compliments for my enemies," 
said Thring quietly. 

" You will spoil Laiira, if you keep on, Falconer," 
observed Dalison demurely. " I would like you 
to know that the women have everything their 
own way in America. It's a woman's country. I 
have been trying to convince my wife that there is 
a vast difference in seventy-five degrees of longitude 
and I shall be glad of your assistance towards 
making the lesson impressive." 

Thring quaffed his champagne and gazed at his 
glass as he put it down and answered in a quieter 
voice than ever : 

" I have an unconquerable habit of saying what 
I think, Percival, and have the temerity to believe 
that I differ from my countrymen in so doing. 
Mrs. Dalison graciously complimented us the other 
day in calling us a great people. Well, perhaps, 
we are, but I often think we have become so, rather 
in spite of than because of oiuselves." 

" How so ? " asked Dalison with the abruptness 
of a challenger. 

" Because we have appropriated to our personal 
virtues, as a race, the purely accidental advantages 
of an insular position. Unlike the Continental 
nations, we have been allowed to develop ourselves 
as we pleased. We have never been called upon 
to consult other people's feelings. Our national 
character has never been broadened or sweetened 
by the tribulation of attrition. The only broils 
in which we have been justifiably involved have 
been purely domestic. The rest I regard as an 
unjustifiable interference in the rights of others." 

** But the last has won for us the mightiest of 
empires," broke in Dalison. 

And the overt or covert hatred of the rest of 
the world ! " retorted Thring. 

" A natural consequence which does not detract 
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from the splendour of the achievement ! " rejoined 
his cousin fervidly. 

" Conceived originally in a spirit of adventure 
which was the natural outcome of a desire to ex- 
pand," pursued Thring with an even intonation 
that ignored Dalison's interruption, " the creation 
of that empire has been largely a matter of chance 
in which luck has been on our side. Instead of 
recognizing that fact, we have ascribed our success 
wholly to our supremacy of virtue, which I con- 
sider a ridiculous assumption. I call it ridiculous, 
because it has led us not only to sprawl over the 
world in places where we really have no business 
to be, but to force the acceptance by others of our 
national temperament, oiu* national ideas, our 
manners, our customs, our ways, our profession 
of religion, our style of dress and our clumsy system 
of coinage. Because I am impressed by the sel&h- 
ness, the superciliousness and inherent silliness of 
a policy which aims at the subversion of the rights 
of others to a maxim that the will of God and 
England are synonymous terms, I flatly refuse to 
promote your ambition to Anglicize Mrs. Dalison ! " 

The latter said not a word, but her heightened 
colour, parted lips and glowing eyes betrayed an 
interest in and sympathy with the speaker that dis- 
tmrbed Dalison I fear as much as it impressed 
me. 

The former leaned back in his chair and observed 
somewhat surlily : 

** Your lack of patriotism has always struck me 
as your one weak point. Falconer." 

'* I have no such weakness ! " rejoined Thring — 
*' at least not from my point of view. Patriotism 
has nothing to do with conquest, aggression or sub- 
jugation, and my cause of quarrel is with the undue 
admixtmre of these elements in our British compo- 
sition." 
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" But to come down to the real point at issue," 
replied Dalison doggedly, " is it not entirely right 
and proper that a woman should mould her ideas 
into more or less conformity with those of her 
husband ? " 

" Yes, as a matter of natural impulse, love 
and confidence, and emphatically no, as a result 
of fear or stress of circumstances ! '' responded 
Thring looking his cousin square in the face for 
the fiist time. 

Mrs. Dalison spoke at last. 

" Your breadth of view must have won you many 
admirers. Captain Thring ! " 

" Not in England at all events," replied the latter, 
turning towards her. " I have reason to believe I 
am somewhat unpopular." 

" The majority of ori^al thinkers are," replied 
Mrs. Dalison smiling with a gentle inclination of 
her fine head towards my friend, " but I presume 
it matters little to them, so long as they are conscious 
of the approbation of the few whose good opinion 
counts for everything with them ? " 

" That is a perfect reflection of my own views 
on the subject ! " was Thring's prompt response. 
Then, after a moment's silence he added — " While 
I should deplore the event, Mrs. Dalison, if Percival 
desires to mould your character into the true British 
model, he will arrange for your presence nightly 
in the Ladies' Gallery during the session of Parlia- 
ment. Nowhere does the British character come 
into greater prominence than at St. Stephen's. 
There you will hear a statesman consume three- 
quarters of an hour of a nation's time in explaining 
why the buttons on one soldier's coat are grouped 
in twos and on another's in threes. You will hear 
some solemn individual consume an entire evening 
in expounding the beauties of a dog licence and the 
dangers of a cat licence. Another, with the subtle 
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intention of denouncing the member for East Ham 
as a liar, will deliver a paneg3nic on the ingeniioas- 
ness of the member for West Ham slightly longer 
than the 119th Psalm. And all this dreary 
phrasemongering arises from the fact that Britons 
are talking to Britons of British interests, and no 
one's feelings must be hurt at all hazards. But if 
it is some foreign question, in which we are hope- 
lessly in the wrong and relentlessly determined 
to appear to be in the right, you will hear the Prime 
Minister observe that the ' Duke of WeUington said 
so and so ' some fifty years ago and that settled the 
question for all time. In short, Mrs. Dalison, you 
will please understand that Percival's seventy-five 
degrees of longitude have transplanted you from an 
empirical purgatory to an earthly paradise ! " 

Mrs. Dalison clapped her hands with delight. 
She exhibited all the freshness of a child's enjoyment 
and it was singularly becoming to her, though she 
was fully thirty years of age. She replied merrily 
to Thring : 

*' We must be fond allies and when Percival 
is particularly aggressive in drilling me I shall 
call upon you to aid me in fighting my battles ! " 

I glanced at Dalison who was attempting the 
impossible in trying to appear bored, indifferent, 
and pleasant at one and the same moment. 

" So you are goin^ home to-morrow ? " he in- 
quired languidly of his cousin. 

" Yes. The pater wants me to represent, the 
family at the Fordyce wedding at Aberdeen next 
week. He abhors all social affairs, as you know, 
and Norman is seedier than usual, so I am to be 
lugged into the business ! " 

" I hope I shall have a chance of visiting Fauns 
Castle," observed Mrs. Dalison. " Walter Scott 
has kindled a passion in me for Scotland ever since 
I was old enough to read." 
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** I am afraid my micle Kemieth is a bit too 
set in his ways for worldlings like us, Laura," 
demurred her husband. 

" I will see that you receive an invitation, Mrs. 
Dalison ! " said Thring stoutly ; " it will do my 
people good to sit up for once in a while. When 
wotdd you like to come ? " 

" We intend to go to Paris and take in the 
Exhibition ! *' broke in Dalison. " After that we 
are going to the Itahan lakes, Switzerland and so 
forth. We shall probably be at Marienbad in 
August. If Uncle Kennetn really wants to see us, 
you can drop me a line to Coutts*, and we can 
arrange matters for some week in September." 

" September ! " exclaimed Thring, " that's far 
enough ofi in all conscience ! You forget I'm a 
soldier and there's no telling where I may be in a 
month ! " 

" And I shall be scared to death to meet the 
Earl of Dimbar and all his clan without my brave 
ally ! " exclaimed Mrs. Dalison, tapping Thring's 
wrist with her fan. 

" It's more than probable you will scare the clan 
with your trans-Atlantic capers ! " retorted her 
husband somewhat acrimoniously. 

** Talk science to my father, quack medicines 
to my brother and anything you please to every- 
body else, and you will turn up trumps ! " exclaimed 
Thring dogmatically to his hostess, as the latter 
rose to leave us. 

*' Percival is going to take us to the Princess's 
to see Forget-me-not,^^ said Mrs. Dalison. *' As I 
love the theatre, I hope you three will not con- 
demn me to solitary confinement in the next room 
for more than twenty minutes ! " 

" I'm ready to go now ! " replied Thring. " I'm 
sure Percival resents my lack of patriotism, as he 
calls it, and will pick a quarrel with me in five 
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minutes, let alone twenty. Our family are a quarrel- 
some lot." 

" That was in the days of dirks and claymores. 
Now we confine ourselves to sulks and tongue- 
lashings, at which last I'm no match for you. 
Falconer, so you've nothing to fear. However, as 
it is nearly half-past nine, suppose we adjourn at 
once," said Dalison with an air of relief, and we 
proceeded to the theatre. 

Mrs. Dalison and Thring went off in a hansom 
and her husband and I foUowed in another. Dali- 
son was now in a communicative mood. 

" Falconer is a queer chap ! " he observed, 
lighting a cigarette, '* and in a way amuses me. 
However, he is bound to stir up anunosities if he 
makes it a rule to ventilate such opinions as he 
paraded at dinner. As a rule, men hate hearing a 
chap run down his own country ! " 

" I believe they do," I replied, '* but in Fal- 
coner's case there is this difference, that his auditors 
are always conscious of an underlying vein of 
large-heartedness which gives the lie to the spoken 
word. Thring abhors selfishness — that is all ! 

" Do you happen to know if he has many women 
friends ? " 

" I really can't say. I am inclined to think not," 
I replied shortly. 

Dalison paused a moment and then said : 

" Not one woman in ten thousand would know 
what to make of him, but the ten thousand and 
first woman would fall down and worship him — 
just because she thought she understood him ! 
It's fimny, but ever since we came to England and 
I laid my plans for introducing Mrs. Dalison to 
my family, the idea fastened itself on my mind 
that she would take a special fancy to Falconer. 
Like most Americans she prefers something out of 
the common." 
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Then he will certainly please her." 
Yes, I think so. Mrs. Dalison had the mis- 
fortune to lose her parents when she was a mere 
child and she grew up in the care of an aunt who 
let her have her own way pretty much and conse- 
quently she has thought out everything in an original 
fashion. I first met her in Laramie, a town on the 
eastern border of Wyoming, some eighteen months 
ago. It's a queer place — a gathering spot for cow- 
boys, land speculators and various types of English- 
men who have gone into the ranching business 
thereabouts. It's not the safest place in the world 
for a ' tenderfoot,' I can assure you ! " 

" I have heard something about it," I observed ; 
^* a cousin of mine, a man named Darcy, has a ranch 
out there." 

*' Sweetwater County — is it not ? " 

" Yes." 

" I know it well. It adjoins a ranch of a friend of 
mine which I was visiting at the time. He wanted 
me to go in with him, but I had a roving spirit on 
me then and did not feel like breaking in ' bronchos ' 
aU day and drinking bad whisky all night. So, 
instead, I went on up to Vancouver and finally 
brought up at Sitka where I nearly lost my life in 
a pot-house row. I think that experience settled 
my roving propensities once and for all and turned 
me in the direction of the blissful tranquillity of 
domestic life, for I got back to Laramie as fast as 
I could, married Latura and shook the dust of 
America off my feet for good and all ! " 

" Quite a romance ! " I murmured, wondering 
inwardly how many chapters had been discreetly 
omitted, and inquired : Do you intend to live in 
London ? " 

" I haven't made up my mind yet. While I 
don't condemn my countr3anen as freely as my 
cousin, I have found Continental life more to my 
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liking than English. I sometimes think I may 
take root in Italy. The climate is quite to my 
taste." 

We arrived at the theatre and were shown to a 
box. The play was half over, to Mrs. Dalison's 
apparent disgust. 

*' You must blame Falconer and not me ! " 
observed her husband. " Your champion's eloquent 
diatribes against his countrymen are responsible for 
our late arrival, but I daresay one show is as good 
as the other ! " 

" Oh ! I have no cause to quarrel with Captain 
Thring," rejoined our hostess, ** he has entertained 
me splendidly all the way here ! " 

** What did I tell you, Compton, as we came 
along ? " remarked Dalison, who sat just behind 
his wife. Thring sat on her left facing the stage. 
His face wore the same sorrowful expression I 
had noticed in the Park. It did not look like the 
face of a man who had been ''entertaining" any- 
body. 

" I wonder what this play is all about ! " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Dalison, ignoring her husband's last 
remark. 

Thring spoke up. 

" I read a criticism of it in the paper a short time 
ago. I believe it's the story of a woman who 
has betrayed a man — her husband or lover, I don't 
remember which — to the authorities, with a view 
to getting rid of him and going on her own sweet 
way. I believe there is a tragedy of some kind in 
the end, but whether she knocks him on the head 
or he knocks her — I really don't remember." 

" Indeed, how shocking ! I think, Percival, you 
might have brought us to something more cheer- 
ful," observed the lady. 

Dalison made no reply, being apparently en- 
grossed in stud3nng his programme. 
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" I often wonder," said his beautiful wife turning 
to me, "how people must feel who come to the 
theatre and see some experience of their own re- 
enacted under their very noses ! It must be a pecu- 
liar sensation. Moreover, it must be a frequent 
occurrence, seeing that every human passion and 
weakness and every conceivable situation relative 
thereto have been used by dramatists for centuries ! " 

" Oh ! I suppose they console themselves with 
the beUef — true or otherwise — that their case was 
not quite so bad as the case in representation," was 
my rejoinder. 

" I presume that would be the natural conclusion," 
replied Mrs. Dalison, fanning herself. 

" Do you feel warm ? Shall I open the door ? " 
inquired Thring. 

" Oh ! no, thank you ! I have a singular objec- 
tion to open doors," was the response given in quiet 
tones." 

" So have I," answered my friend thoughtfully. 

" And will you think me rude if I ask your 
reason for agreeing with me ? " said Mrs. Dalison. 

" No reason that would appeal to any person — 
it's just a fad ! " explained Tiiring. 

" I think my idiosyncrasy is something more than 
a fad," rephed Mrs. Dalison. ** I sometimes think 
it arose from my living in a comparatively unsettled 
coimtry." 

" I call that a sensible explanation," answered 
Thring; "as for my prejudice in the matter, if it 
ever had any raison ctiire, it must have come from 
a favourite nightmare of my youth in which I 
was for ever seeing some hidfeous countenance 
peering in at me through a half -closed door ! " 

Mrs. Dalison indulged in a shudder of her ex- 
quisite shoulders. 

" How uncanny ! You have completely reheved 
my sense of warmth. Captain Thring ! " 
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" There will be a riot in the house directly, if 
you people don't stop talking ! " broke in Dalison. 
" Why don't you listen to the play ? " 

Mrs. Dalison indulged in a gentle laugh. 

" Percival believes in getting the worth of his 
money for everything. We shall have to post- 
pone the exchange of our experiences until the 
autumn, Captain Thring ! " 

" When it is to be hoped we shall not suffer 
from so many listeners," rejoined my friend. 

During the silence that followed I stole a look 
at Dalison. I think the face of Saul must have 
worn a similar expression the moment before he 
hurled his javelin at the son of Jesse. 

The incident made me feel a trifle imcomfortable, 
and I turned my attention to the proceedings on 
the stage. The action was approaching the moment 
when the heroine draws back the window curtain 
of her boudoir on the instant that the man, who is 
the bete noire of her life, stroUs past in the moon- 
light. 

Mrs. Dalison leaned towards me and whispered : 

" Will you hand me the opera-glass, please, Mr. 
Compton ! " 

I picked up the article from the ledge of the 
box and handed it to her. Her face had a drawn 
look. I wondered privately whether the play was 
touching some crisis in her career or whether she 
was sensitive, in some occult manner, to the pent- 
up wrath behind her. To my surprise, however, 
she raised the glasses to her eyes and instead of 
turning them on the dramatic denouement that held 
the audience in its grip, commenced to scan the rows 
of white and intense faces of the occupants of the 
pit. 

But only for a few moments. Then, without 
dropping her uplifted hands, she leaned back grace- 
fully and whispered to her husband. 
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Whether Dalison had recovered his composure 
or not I could not say, because his wife*s beautiful 
head obstructed my view of him, but his voice 
betrayed no agitation when he turned toThring 
and said : 

" I am sorry to say Laura is not feeling very well 
and I think I had better take her home. Will you 
forgive and excuse us ? " 

" By all means," rephed my friend rising; " we 
will accompany you to the theatre door ! " 

Mrs. Dalison protested while I helped her on 
with her cloak. 

** Why not stay and see the end ? It's a shame 
for me to spoil your evening in this fashion ! " 

" Not at aU," replied Thring. " I have to make 
an early start to-morrow and have some letters to 
write at the Club to-night. You had better come 
along too, Compton. I'm not sure that plays of this 
kind are good for your morals ! " 

Mrs. Dalison took her husband's arm and we 
followed them out of the theatre. It was raining 
quite heavily when we emerged on to the pave- 
ment. 

" You will not forget to drop me a Une to 
Coutts' ? " cried Dalison shaking his cousin's 
hand. 

" Shall as soon forget my own name ! " replied 
Thring. " i4i# revoity Madame / " 

Mrs. Dalison extended her hand to him and her 
lips moved, but to me her reply was inaudible. 
We watched them drive off. 

Thring took out his cigar-case, handed it to me 
and then helped himself. 

** Hansom, sir ? " cried a ragged urchin running 
up to us. TTiring nodded and struck a light. The 
fusee flared up and illuminated his handsome face. 
His expression was more thoughtful than usual. 

The hansom wheeled up to the curb and Thring 
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was searching his pocket for a pourboire for the 
scout in tatters, when a man coming out of the 
theatre brushed smartly by him and jmnped into 
oin: cab. 

" Langham Hotel — for five shillings ! " 

The cabman hesitated a moment between profits 
and /tiaueUe and surrendered to Mammon. " Cab 
just behind me, sir ! " he called out to us and 
whipped up his horse. 

" Well, if that isn't cold-blooded cheek ! " ex- 
claimed Thring, laughing in spite of his chagrin — 
" and such a red-headed Uttle bounder too ! '* 

" The same chap met us as we were going into 
the hotel this evenmg," I observed, " and he looked 
so hard at you, that jl actually thought he was going 
to speak to you ! " 

"The devil he did ! " said Thring as we got into 
the second cab. " Well, there has been nothing 
queer in my past to warrant his doing so ! " 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was the last week of August, and I was the sole 
occupant of the writing-room of the Phoenix Club 
—or, rather I thought I was, when, on swinging 
my chair round to decipher, by the aid of the sun- 
light, a veritable cryptogram of a letter from one 
of my feminine acquaintances, I discovered Thring 
in an arm-chair in the centre of the room, con- 
templating his boots. 

"What ho ! " I exclaimed, not having seen or 
heard from him for fully six weeks. 

My friend 3^wned, stretched himself, and in- 
quired in lazy tones : 

*' Had your breakfast ? 
Only two hoiu^ ago." 
Two hours ago — I was happy then ! 

*' Happy ? " 

" Yes. I was sleeping Uke a child.' 

" And waking is such pain ? " 

*' It is the black curse of mortal existence." 

I crossed over to him and we shook hands. 

** What have you been doing with yourself, and 
why have I not heard from you since you wrote me 
that briUiant sonnet on my birthday ? " 

" The sonnet took all the furor scribendi out of 
my stupid old mind, and, hke Baal, I have been on 
a journey." 

" The devil you have ! And you have just 
returned ? " 
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" I have. Arrived from Paris at seven this 
morning. From Paris to Calais was shut up with 
two Frenchmen, who talked like parrots and 
smoked bad cigarettes, and a fat German who 
refused to have the windows open ! We crossed in 
a thunderous deluge, and at Dover they shoved 
me into a carriage with a quarrelsome old woman, 
two drowsy kids and a couple of cats — in band-boxes 
— a blessea and triumphant homecoming ! " 

A waiter announced Thring's breakfast, and we 
went into the other room. 

" The first decent repast I've attacked since I 
left Marienbad," murmured my friend, pouring out 
his coffee. " Have a drink, won't you ? " 

I assented. The name " Marienbad " fired my 
curiosity and curiosity begets conjecture, and, 
with me, for some occult reason, conjecture begets 
a predisposition to drink. 

" Marienbad ! " I exclaimed. " Then, I pre- 
sume, you ran into the Dalisons ? " 

*' No. They ran into me." 

'' Oh ! " 

" I went along with Norman, who was ordered 
to the cure. I didn't want to go, but my brother 
is in rather worse health than usual, and the guv'nor 
insisted on my going." 

" I'm sorry to hear that." 

" Yes. Norman's a good chap in a way, but it's 
a queer way." 

I remained silent. It was only when others 
were silent that Thring talked. He disliked general 
conversation and being questioned. 

" I never told him that the Dalisons were there," 
he continued, " because he would have hunted 
Percival up at once ; and, as the latter and his wife 
are coming to Fauns next week, I thought it just 
as well to hold off." 

" And to no piurpose ? " 
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"To no purpose. They ran us down in the 
Kursaal the day after our arrival. I never felt so 
foolish in my life. I am afraid Percival thinks 
every man he meets is smitten with his wife or 
she with him. He acts that way." 

" As you are his cousin, you should give him some 
advice." 

Thring shrugged his shoulders and replied : 

" He wouldn't listen to it, from me." 
And why not ? " 
Because he hates me — and distrusts his wife." 

" So soon ? " 

" She is fond of admiration is Mrs. Daiison, and 
she gets it. In a place like Marienbad, where 
everyone worth knowing knows everyoi^e else, a 
novelty is ever welcome, and Mrs. Dalison is some- 
thing more than a novelty — she is a discovery ! " 

' A discovery ? " 
Yes. In Mrs. Dalison we have found, Compton, 
a woman who has beauty of a rare kind, a pure 
soul, a fine mind, a finer manner and the keen dis- 
crimination and unaffected simphcity of a child. 
She is a genuine discovery." 

And yet her husband distrusts her ? " 
Naturally." 

" Why naturaUy ? " 

" Because he is her inferior — in every way." 

'* And you think inferiority breeds distrust ? " 

" In our order of life and between man and 
woman, as a rule — yes. Between man and man it 
is usually the reverse ; it breeds respect. As be- 
tween woman and woman, it breeds one of three 
things — adoration, indifference or injustice. In the 
last case, you will observe, we have a demonstration 
of the rule that woman has more weapons of offence 
and defence than has a man." 

After a few minutes' silence, I ventured to 
remark : 
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"" I presume you saw a good deal of the Dalisons 
during your stay at Marienbad ? " 

"Too much for personal comfort, too little for 
my own satisfaction, and I should say just often 
enough to suit Mrs. Dalison*s convenience. I think 
they would quarrel if they were left alone together 
for a week or two." 

" When we went to the theatre with them last 
June, I rather fancied the lady might have had a 
history," said I, watching Thring over the rim of 
my glass and struck by the seriousness of his ex- 
pression. . 

" Don't use hackneyed phrases, Compton ; they 
are away beneath you ! " retorted my friend some- 
what testily. " There is no mystery whatever 
about Laura Dalison, barring one, and that is her 
reason for marrying my cousin. I have said this 
before." 

" I know you have," I rejoined, a little piqued ; 
" and, if my memory serves me right, I suggested 
a solution of your riddle." 

Thring took a final sip of his coffee and pushed 
his chair back from the table as he repHed : 

" She has confessed to me on two occasions that 
she does not care for good looks nor for wealth. 
True, she has married a rich man, but if Dalison 
died to-morrow, her enjoyment of his property 
would involve perpetual widowhood for her. She 
has, however, some eight hundred a year of her 
own, so the embargo he has laid upon her second 
marriage is not as rigorous as it appears at first 
sight. No, there is a more subtle reason for this 
union that, the sentimental or practical.^ She does 
not love him either, because there is no evidence 
of love on her side, although he is half insane 
about her." 

** He probably importuned her until she tired of 
resistance," I observed judicially, adding at the 
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same time : '^ a dangerous proceeding in the case of 
a woman like Mrs. Dalison ! " 

" Very," snapped Thring in reply, rising from 
his chair. " Let ns smoke." 

After we had been seated in our favourite comer 
of the fumoir for fully ten minutes, my friend 
renewed the topic of our conversation by saying : 

" Idle regrets are too often the precursors of 
active developments, the seriousness of which last 
depend largely on the steps we take for our own 
protection. I regret now, not that I went to Marien- 
bad, but that I had not the moral courage to 
dissuade Laura Dalison from coming to Scotland." 

I turned on him a look of genuine surprise, for 
he spoke like a man who saw no loophole of escape 
from a nasty situation. 

Thring detected my disquietude with his usual 
keenness. He laid his hand on my arm. He spoke 
like a man in some pain and yet ashamed of betray- 
ing the fact of his suffering. 

Dear old chap, there must be no concealment 
between us. I'm not in love with Laura Dalison. 
Pm mad about her ! Just mad ! There have been 
times during the last three weeks when I could have 
cut Dalison's throat with as little compunction 
as I have just cut off the end of this cigar ! I'm 
a beast, of course, a mere beast, like Nero or Cali- 
gula, and I ought to be ashamed of myself, but 
somehow Fm not ! I swear I won't be a liar as 
well as a beast, so I tell you I have no shame in this 
matter ! I have merely regrets — idle regrets that 
Pm not someone other than myself ! " 

He paused. I said : 

" How about her ? " 

*' Pm afraid she's done for too ! She won't 
admit it — to herself — let alone to me; but there 
it is, as evident as the pattern on this carpet, only 
a great deal uglier, which is sajdng volumes." 
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I cannot honestly say that I was surprised at 
Thring's confession. There had been too much 
latent fear in me of this development since the 
dinner at the Langham. But I can strenuously 
aver that I was utterly unprepared for such a 
ghastly exhibition of helplessness in one of the 
strongest personalities I had ever known. How 
Thring translated my silence I don't know, and, 
for the moment, I didn't care, but he continued in 
a voice which was a strange compound of indiffer- 
ence and self-contempt : 

" I came away from Marienbad before they did. 
I left Norman in Dalison's care. He is much 
better and they will be back in ^x)ndon in forty- 
eight hours. This thing is merely an evolution, 
you will understand. The primary cause was our 
meeting at Hyde Park Comer. Everything must 
have a beginning, and this thing began there. Ann 
Kean tells me every now and then that I was bom 
with a caul, and I have had more than one proof 
during my ragged existence that I am the possessor 
of what they are pleased to call in Scotland ' second 
sight,' which has always struck me as an absurd 
term. Anyway, if I tried once, I suppose I tried 
a dozen times to get up from that chair in the 
Park before she came up in the carriage, but I could 
no more detach myself from my place than could 
the tree uproot itself under which we sat. Fate, 
or whatever else you please to call it, had kept 
that chair waiting for me for untold ages, and had 
allotted the moment of her up-coming to that spot. 
It's rank folly, I tell you, to find fault with men and 
women for these things. You might just as well 
blame one for being swept to his death, while 
bathing, by a resistless tide and the other for being 
swallowed up by an earthquake. We are one and 
all the victims of forces we don't ourselves under- 
stand, so how can others understand them ? They 
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can't ! They can only criticize, and criticism is 
the lowest, meanest and cheapest of aU human 
accomplishments.'* 

" I don't blame you or her," I exclaimed hastily, 
for there was much bitterness in his voice, and when 
I grow thoughtful I become austere — at least, so 
my familiars aver, and I felt Thring cavilled at my 
apparent mood. " I deplore the event," I added, 
**just as I would deplore it if I stood in your 
shoes." 

He merely nodded, then leaned back and closed 
his fine brown eyes. I was very sorry for him. I 
felt he had spoken nothing but the absolute truth. 
What might have been considered a fanciful ex- 
cuse in another man's case was not so in his. I had 
seen for myself — at the time — that he was op- 
pressed by the same sensation of helplessness, when 
he first met her, that he was suffering from now ; 
when he realized how deeply the results of that 
meeting had broken their way into the defences of 
his will. 

" You want to say something. Go on and say 
it," he muttered without opening his eyes. 

" Oh ! it's commonplace enough," was my reply. 
" Why not find some excuse for being absent from 
home when the Dalisons go to Fauns ? " 

** Quite useless — quite ! In the first place, there's 
the shooting, and no one but myself to look after 
the people. Secondly, if things were otherwise, 
we would meet somewhere — she and I." 

" But you might postpone the event, and this 
is one of those cases wherein procrastination cannot 
possibly work additional harm," I demurred. 

" I tell you it's useless," repeated Thring quietly. 
Then he continued in a more energetic manner : 
"When I told you I felt hke cutting Dalison's 
throat, it was not because I felt like breaking the 
sixth commandment in pursuance of having already 
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violated the tenth, but because I hated him for 
destroying the tranquillity of my life." 

" Your hatred of him does not square very well 
with your philosophy of the inevitable," I ven- 
tured to observe. Somebody must be the in- 
strument in bringing about good and evil. It's 
beneath you to quarrel with the instnunent ! " 

Thring indulged in a strident laugh, and replied : 
'* I have fallen too low, Compton, to find anything 
beneath me ! *' 

" You are not quite just to yourself ! " I cried, 
for I hated this unaccustomedf limpness in him. 
" You have answered the helm of your better nature 
in sheering off promptly when you found yourself 
among the breakers. 

" Frightened by a dream, old chap ! Fancy 
that ! A so-called cynic and practical man stam- 
ped by a nightmare ! But it's truth, so help me 
d ! " and Thring gave vent to a joyless laugh 
and gazed up at the ceiling. 

Not knowing just what to say at the moment, 
I too leaned back in my chair and nuninated. 

I was anxious to do something for him. I 
loved him dearly and keenly felt his misery, for he 
was miserable. I cannot honestly say, however, 
that his condition and my affection for him were 
the prime factors in my impulse. In spite of 
Thring's assertion to the contrary, I had not been 
able to divest myself of the idea that Percival 
Dalison and his bride, like the French Directory, 
had launched their partnership with a calendar 
that took no cognizance of any era but its own. 
My instincts shunned the man, and my imagina- 
tion stalked the woman, to the detriment of the 
one and disadvantage of the other. 

I was aroused by hearing Thring observe : 
" I cannot flee the evil and I must, therefore, 
endeavour to flout it ! " 
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'* Spoken like a man ! '' I exclaimed. 

He seemed to be following a train of thought. 
He brought his eyes down from the ceiling, and, 
looking squarely at me, said : 

" I told you once of poor little Malcolm. His 
downfall broke my mother's heart ! " 

" I have an indistinct recollection of the cir- 
cumstances,'' I replied. " Have you never heard 
anything of your younger brother ? " 

Never ! But somehow or other his memory 
has crept into my mind recently." 

" No one ever traced him ? ' 

" John Forbes saw a man drown in some lake in 
the North-West Territory who looked Uke him. 
It happened five or six years ago. Forbes saw 
him brought in after the accident, and told us he 
was pretty sure it was Malcolm, as the man had 
a peculiar scar under the left eye, just where Mal- 
colm was kicked by a colt when he was a mere lad. 
I called him * poor ' just now, but, to tell you the 
truth, old chap, I envy Malcolm to-day ! " 

" Because you dread the morrow. Let me quote 
your friend * Dizzy,' who invented the aphorism 
that ' It is the unexpected that happens.' On 
that theory the morrow may bring a blessing with 
it in lieu of a curse." 

Thring remained silent. His spirits appeared 
to be sinking to a low ebb, and I became nonplussed 
for a method of rallying them. Finally, I inquired 
as indifferently as I could : 

'' When are you going North ? " 

He gave me a quizzical look and replied slowly : 

" On Monday. Why do you ask ? " 

" Because I thought we might jog along to- 
gether. I am going to North Berwick, where my 
mother is stopping with some friends, for a day or 
two before I go on to Faims. Why not come along 
with me ? My mother will be glad to see you, and 
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if you are pressed for time, I will cut my visit short 
and go on with you, unless your people are averse 
to receiving their most insignificant guest a day 
ahead of time. What do you say to that ? " 

"Yes— ril do that," replied Thring, rather 
absent-mindedly. "As for your coming to us 
earlier, I need only say that the guv'nor is always 
quoting you, and says you're the only sensible man 
he knows. You will bie welcome." 

" I am going up on Saturday morning. Will you 
meet me at King's Cross for the nine o'clock 
train ? " 

" Yes. I will meet you at King's Cross at eight 
forty-five on Saturday," replied my friend per- 
functorily. 

We parted. 

It wanted but five minutes to nine on Saturday 
morning, and I had given up hope of enjoying 
Thring's company on my way to Scotland, when I 
felt his hand on my shoulder and heard him say 
laughingly : 

" You conunended me the other day for pro- 
mising to flout evil instead of fleeing it ! What, 
pray, do you call the present proceeding ? " 

The act of a wise man ! " I answer^. " I saw 
in my paper just now that Lord Glenlivet and Mr. 
and Mrs. Percival Dalison were among the arrivals 
at Claridge's yesterday." 

" In pursuance of which fact you will have to 
concoct an ingenious lie on my behalf to explain to 
the lady why I quitted London two days ahead 
of time ! " retorted Thring. 

" I fully expected as much. I am prepared to 
go even further than telling a lie to oblige Falconer 
Thring ! " I exclaimed, as we entered our carriage 
on the stroke of nine. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Earl of Dunbar was the enviable owner of 
two seats and a hunting lodge in the land of his 
fathers, to wit, Norham House, on the outskirts 
of the town, from which his lordship took his title, 
and Fauns Castle in the eastern Highlands of 
Argyll. The lodge was situated some twenty miles 
north-east of the Castle, midway between Dal- 
mally and Inverary. 

From the latter place my friend and I drove over 
to Fauns. We had quitted Stirling in the morning 
under ominous skies, at Tarbat it commenced to 
drizzle, and on the homestretch of our journey the 
" mist " developed into a merciless downpour that 
looked as if it might last a week. 

" But for this acciu-sed rain, you would have 
had a fine view of Cruachan and the Loch from 
this point," observed my companion, as our phaeton 
entered the Castle groimds. " We Scots ought to 
be the most hospitable people on earth to make 
amends for the churlishness of our climate ; but, 
as it is, I don't think there's much to choose between 
one and the other." 

" You cannot rouse my discontent," I replied, 
with some difficulty, for the floods of heaven were 
beating my face like the stream from a fire-engine, 
" since I have made up my mind to enjoy every- 
thing and everybody. I am only wondering how 
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your American guest will relish this shower-bath, 
if it holds over to-morrow/' 

It was the first time either of us had referred to 
the Dalisons since we left London, and I awaited 
Thring's reply with some curiosity. 

" For my part, Fred, I wish they would find 
some excuse for not tmning up. It's curious how 
a change of scene will have a corresponding effect 
upon a man's point of view along the line of meta- 
physics. Either the Dalisons will really be out 
of place here, or else I am one sort of a fool in 
England and Austria and another sort at home. 
Here at Faims I'm always ready to forswear 
society, as such, for the balance of my life. I some- 
times think there is a contagion of celibacy in this 
neighbourhood that accounts for it. There is no 
record of a marriage ever having taken place in our 
family in the parish kirk. AU of us have either 
taken wives to ourselves at Dunbar, in the Low- 
lands, or abroad. Even Dalison has done this. 
Furthermore, Fauns has widowed our race with 
surprising consistency, my dear mother being the 
last victim to the marital curse that seems to over- 
hang this house." 

" Let us hope you will be the first of the 
Thrings to break the spell at both ends," I re- 
plied, as we pulled up at the main entrance of the 
Castle. 

The latter did not lay claim to any kind of dis- 
tinction architectural or otherwise. I have always 
considered it only remarkable for its ugliness, its 
sole redeeming feature being the ruins of the 
fifteenth century fortaUce forming the east wing 
of the Castle, to which the modem house had been 
tacked on in incongruous fashion. The new build- 
ings — we call everything new in Great Britain that 
is less than three hundred years old — had been 
painted white and in the growing twilight resembled 
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a colossal shin-bone of which one end had com- 
menced to decay. A couple of towers, square and 
slender with flat-topped roofs, shot up from the 
centre of the pile, |[iving the whole edifice the ap- 
pearance of a Spanish monastery. 

My professional duties during the last year or 
two had been sufficiently exacting to render my 
visits to Scotland few and far between, in spite of 
my intimacy with Thring, and hitherto I had been 
his guest only at Norham House, in comparison to 
the comforts and cosiness of which Faims appeared 
l^oomy, forbidding and mediaeval, characteristics 
which, in spite of my friend's occasional references 
to the morbidness of my temperament, did not 
appeal to me in the least. 

" I told them to give you a couple of rooms ad- 
joining mine," observed Thring as he led me up- 
stairs, "in order that we can talk to our hearts' 
content when the rest have gone to bed. I also 
thought it advisable that you should have me 
within call, in the event of your coming under a 
visit from the family banshee. I have not seen 
the individual myself, probably owing to the fact 
that I am a hopeless reprobate, and it is only the 
young and virtuous, or those who have the power 
still left of oscillation between vice and virtue, that 
are honoured with the gentleman's acquaintance. 
Norman, however, is on intimate terms with the 
apparition, and tells me that a Chinese idol is an 
Adonis in comparison to our speciality. I believe 
the latter has a charming trick of rending the cur- 
tains asunder at the foot of one's bed and appearing 
with his decapitated head in his hands, while 
volumes of smoke and iridescent flames roll forth 
from his severed neck." 

" It must be a sweet experience," I replied, as 
Thring led me into my apartments, " and I shall 
not fail to yell out for assistance, or else request 
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your restless ancestor to confine his visitations to 
the thalamus of the Dalisons." 

" The Dalisons, I understand, follow the French 
custom of living together only in public," was my 
friend's response, " and the banshee, being of the 
male species, will probably prefer an interview with 
the lady, who is anxious to meet him." 

I laughed incredulously. 

" Honour bright ! " retorted Thring. " I told 
Laura Dalison all about the ghost in Percival's 
presence. Norman was full of wrath over it, but 
not the lady. She's wild to make the phantom's 
acquaintance and proposes transmitting a full 
accoimt of the proceedings to her friends in 
America ! I really believe, Fred, my fair cousin 
is a rare plucked one, and will show us her mettle 
before we get through with her. I told them to 
bring you up some hot toddy ; it will do you good 
after this soaking, and it's too near dinner-time 
to go in for tea." 

" What people have you coming ? Do I know 
any of them, bar two ? " 

Dr. Simpson — you know him — neither the 
pater nor Norman can get along without their crony 
for more than a week at the outside ; but, after all, 
he's a nice little chap and suits me because he takes 
things easy. Then there's old Toplady from 
Dundee, who looks like a broken-down piece of 
furniture, and is about as useful ; Pringle, our man 
of business and his wife, who is a second edition of 
himself in petticoats, and Farquharson of ' Ours,' 
who is a second edition of his wife in a kilt. Far- 
quharson's missus is inclined to gaiety, they say. 
Anyway, the Major knocked a man under the mess- 
table on one joyous occasion for inquiring why he 
didn't shave off his whiskers and change clothes 
with his wife, because his legs were a disgrace to the 
regiment ! That's the roster, as far as I know. 
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unless the Dallas girl has heard of your coming, 
and prevails on Aunt Fordyce to bring her over 
from Stronaclacher." 

" The Dallas girl has a bee in her bonnet that 
wiD never take refuge in a lawyer's wig imder the 
nose of Clan Gordon ! " I retorted, as my friend 
withdrew to his own apartment. 

When I entered the library before dinner I foimd 
the Earl of Dunbar standing on the hearthrug 
engaged in a somewhat heated argument with two 
of his guests who sat in opposite comers of the sofa 
facing the fire. Unlike his sons, the earl was an 
undersized man, with a small head and big feet 
which he flung out sideways as he walked as if he 
were desirous of throwing off his boots. Like all 
the Thrings, his temperament was somewhat 
choleric. He had a nervous trick of combing his long, 
brown beard with his fingers and a disquieting habit 
of surveying you over the rim of his spectacles with 
the air of a man about to administer a reprimand. 

When he was not engaged in this occupation, he 
invariably gazed at the ceiling with frowning eye- 
brows, even when he was addressing you, whereas 
his eldest son. Lord Glenlivet, imitated the Trap- 
pists in gazing at your feet, or, failing these, the 
ground on which he stood. These iaios5mcrasies 
had led Falconer Thring to bestow on his father 
and brother the nicknames of " Overcast " and 
*' Downcast " — and they deserved them. 

As soon as he caught sight of me. Lord Dunbar 
cast a quick and incredulous glance at the calendar 
on the mantelpiece behind him, and then came for- 
ward to greet me, almost kicking Dr. Simpson on 
the right shin in his progress. 

" This is a pleasant surprise, Compton. I did 
not expect to see you till Friday. You know Dr. 
Simpson, I believe. This is my friend, Mr. Top- 
lady, of Dimdee." 
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The little doctor sprang up and gripped my hand 
with overpowering energy. Mr. Toplady inclined 
his head with the jerky movement of an automaton, 
and then jerked it back to its original position. I 
almost fancied I heard his neck creak during the 
process. 

*' My friends and I have been discussing the 
question of planetary influence," observed the Earl 
to me, with a patronizing air, " and they have 
taken advantage of Alexander Pringle's absence to 
howl me down. They cannot argue close to the 
line like Pringle. They can only vociferate and 
get in two shots to my one. Such a fusillade of 
loose-jointed generalities you never listened to. 
I am glad you have come to my aid. I maintain 
that astrology is a pseudo-science and unworthy of 
study or investigation by a decent Scot, but our 
friend Simpson here has lately gone daft over the 
subject. Toplady ... ! " 

" Oh ! I beg you will count me out, Dimbar ! " 
whined the prim, white-haired mannikin, lifting a 
semaphoric arm. " I really know nothing of the 
subject. I merely called for fairplay, on behalf of 
Dr. Simpson." 

" A little more than that, I think, Toplady," 
replied his lordship severely, surveying the si)eaker 
over his glasses ; " a leeiU more than that, and you 
mustn't show the white feather on the appearance 
of my reinforcements." 

*' Ye speak o' generalities," broke in the sandy- 
haired little doctor, who seemed full of fight, " and 
it's just generalities that I avoided. I was pro- 
ceeding to show, Mr. Compton, by a careful process 
o' elimination that it's seriously open to doubt 
whether a man is a free agent in shaping hees 
destiny." 

" I never asserted he was ! " sniffed the Earl, 
glancing ceiling-wards. 
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** Aye, but you ascribe it to the wrong cause, 
namely, Providence, which is a religious theory 
but not scientific and yair views are imworthy o' 
a scientific mon ! " 

** I claim to be scientific only in that which is 
exact,'* retorted Lord Dimbar. " " Astrology is not 
an exact science or anything approaching it. It's 
just a fraud, as Copernicus proved it to be." 

" Copernicus proved nothing o' the kind ! " 
retorted the Uttle doctor with some asperity. " He 
merely proved that the airth rotated on its ain 
axis roim' the s\m and not vice versd. Hees dis- 
covery did not touch the question o' planetary in- 
fluence at a' ! " 

Thring came in, nodded to his father, and shook 
hands with his guests. 

" What are you people making such a row about ? 
I could hear you on the stairs, he inquired com- 
placently, dropping into the vacant place on the 
sofa. Doctor Simpson enlightened him. 

" Falconer will side with you, Simpson," said the 
Earl, combing his beard and assuming an air of 
resignation. " Your views will appeal to his lazy 
temperament." 

" Say, rather that I'm inclined to side with the 
minority," demurred my friend quietly. 

** And why so ? " inquired Mr. Toplady, who 
came in with the timorous precision of a treble note 
in a volume of resounding bass. 

*' Because it requires thought to be in the 
minority. The majority is usually made up of 
those who cannot think for themselves, of those 
who are liable to impulse and blind enthusiasm." 

Dinner was announced. I 

When we were seated, his lordship, who dearly 
loved controversy, renewed the topic of discussion. 

** If astrology had far greater claims to respecta- 
bility than it has," he averred, " I should still 
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discountenance it as a science, because of its fatalistic 
elements, and fatalism is antagonistic to himian 
progress and the general good-growing of the 
world. It would reduce hiunan effort to a minimum 
and make its exercise tributary to seasons." 

Doctor Simpson drank his soup with amazing 
rapidity and replied : 

But consider the incalculable loss o' human 
effort which is wasted in futile attempts to stem the 
current o' adverse forces that are wholly beyand 
human control. If that effort is guid in its aims 
and vairtuous in its exercise, why should it fail o' 
its object ? Why should it be lost ? And yet 
it does fail often, and it is lost, often ! Do ye say 
it is for the guid o' the world that it should fail, 
that it should be lost ? How can the world be the 
better for the loss o' that which is guid ? Agaen. 
Tak* the case o' a mon wha is a reputable member 
o' society in every respect, wha hves a guid life 
an' wairks haard and honestly for a livelihood, for 
success or for faame, but misses either one or t' 
other or a' three and yet is in every way equipped 
to mait them a'. How d'ye explain his non-success ? 
Ye explain it by sech ill-begatten phrases as ill-lock, 
' ill-timed efforts,' an' ' handicaps ' o' vairious 
kinds, I say that is a' rabbish. In the fairst 
place, there is nae sech thing as ' ill-luck.' The 
phrase is absolutely onscientific. As for 'ill- 
timed efforts,' how can ye speak o' time at a' when, 
o' necessity, that mon's time maun be a' times. As 
for * handicaps,' the vast majairity o' us are under 
a perpetual handicap, whether o' bairth, physique 
or mentality. I teU ye, these are a' supairficial 
reasons. Ye maun look deeper than thot ! Ye 
maim look into the great underl5dng — or rather 
overlying — forces which opairate upon the destinies 
o' nations and individuals and these air to be found 
in planetary influence, just as they air found in the 
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influence o' the sun upon the airth and the moon 
upon the tides o' the ocean." 

"Then will you kindly tell me why these all- 
potent forces of yours do not affect all persons and 
people in an equal degree ? How do you explain 
the diversity of lives, and why one nation is in the 
ascendant while another is decadent ? " inquired 
Lord Dimbar, glancing over his spectacles at his 
guests with the air of one who has blocked his 
opponent's game at the start. 

" There he naught easier to explain, Dunbar," 
rejoined the little man, with quiet confidence. 
" Ye must fairst onderstand that every individual 
on airth is a native o' one or the other twelve 
zodiacal signs. That is to say, he or she partakes 
o' the nature o' that sign, as regards tempera- 
ment. The physique, on the other hand, is derived 
from the character of the natal planet. Dealing 
with the last feature fairst, for a man's personal 
appearance is the lesser consideration, as com- 
pared with his nature, ye will obsairve that a' men 
and women bom under ' Jupiter ' are big in fraame, 
majestic in manner and carriage, broad-browed, 
fair-complexioned as a rule, and, no matter what 
their position in life may be, they enjoy a natural 
aristocracy o' bearing and appearance. Ye will 
obsairve that ' Mars ' men are inclined to be short 
of stature, florid of complexion and loud-mannered, 
while those bom imder the influence o' ' Saturn ' 
are inclined to a swarthy complexion, a furtive ex- 
pression of coimtenance, and a diy, sallow skin. 
These a' appear aulder than their years. But, 
taking the question o' temperament, which is the 
maist important, for temperament rules the world, 
ye will find the same startling discovery awaiting 
ye, as in the case of physique. Ye will mid natives 
o' the sign * Leo ' are brave, persevering, indomit- 
able, an' bound to rise after every fall, while in the 
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case o' natives o' ' Scorpio,' ye find such qualities 
as pusillanimity and inclination to follow ihe line 
o' least resistance, an* a deesposition towards the 
animal side of human nature. ' Cancer ' people 
air usually addicted to the occult in their views, 
have astounding memories an' a tendency to 
morbidness." 

" That's Compton all over," broke in Thring 
from the bottom of the table. 

" Don't interrupt, Falconer," observed his father 
austerely. " You have not yet answered my 
question, Simpson. I asked for your explanation of 
the diversity of human lives ana so fortii." 

Dr. Simpson resorted with composure to his 
whisky and soda and replied : 

" I'm coming to that. What I have already said 
was in the nature o' a preparation o' yair mmd to 
enable ye to onderstand the point o' view from 
which this wonderful science must be surveyed. 
The divairsity o' human lives is to be explainea by 
the action o' temperament upon circumstance 
and the effect o' circumstance upon temperament. 
Now the planets, by configuration or aspect, as it 
is called, govern a' circumstance, and the zodiacal 
influence governs temperament, and it is the 
afflictive or benign aspect o' the one set o' celestial 
bodies acting and re-acting on the others that pro- 
duces those astotmding metamorphoses and vicissi- 
tudes that history and we oursels have witnessed in 
national and individual careers. Types, ye will 
obsairve, vary according to the localities in which 
they're found in the twa hemispheres, but tem- 
perament is the same a' ower the world, whether it 
be faun' under a white, black, yellow or red skin, 
and temperament onder the lash o' planetary in- 
fluence makes or onmakes nations an' individuals 
an' the sum o' the process is what we ca' heestory." 

" A remarkably ingenious explanation," broke 
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in Mr. Toplady, with strident emphasis on the word 
'* ingenious." 

Lord Dunbar pursed his lips, looked sourly at 
the interrupter, and then turned his gaze upon the 
chandelier until his beard stood out at right angles 
like a tuft of brown foliage on the edge of a cliff, 
and said : 

"And from this fantastic presumption, Simp- 
son, you deduce the theory of preordination and 
the fallacy of free-agency in mankind ? " 

" I do. And, what is mair, ye hae only to 
look into yair own narrow circle o' experience to 
find convincing illustrations o' the truth o' the 
theory." 

" As for instance ? " 

*' The case o' a mon wha passes fifty years o' 
his Ufe in battling with misfortune and finds the 
world at his feet when he is fifty-one an' who finds 
his every ambition gratified when he has ceased to 
strive for it. Tak' the case, in revairse, o' a mon 
who spends his youth in luxury, his prime in 
pouverty, an' his old age in penury. Tak' the case 
o* a mon, whose life fluctuates alternately between 
seasons o' prospairity an' advairsity, with a regu- 
lairity o' movement wholly beyana the powers o' 
accident or design. Tak' the case o' the mon who 
is for ever wrongfully accused, o' the mon who is 
never rightly accused, o' the mon to whom conjugal 
Hfe is fatal as regards happiness, o' the mon who 
passes through a' the perils o' a sea-faring life to be 
burned ta death at home or killed in a railroad 
accident, o' the mon wha escapes the peeril o' fire 
an* the dancers o' the battlefield to be drowned in 
a duck-pona or choked ta death at a feast. How 
do ye explain these things ? Ye ca' them ' the act 
o* God,' ^ the will o' God,' ' the veesitation o' God.' 
Or ye speak o' them in phrases such as ' Fate 
tired o' pursuing him,' or *he fell on evil days,' 

4* 
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or ' he always fell just short o' success,' or ' he 
couldna endure advairsity,' or he couldna stand 
prospairity.' Whereas, these are naught but empty 
phrases, dfesigned ta soothe the feelings of human 
beings wha grope in the dark o' reeligious ideas, 
ideas begotten o' centuries o' eegnorance, an' ages 
o' conformity ta hooded custom that hae studied 
naught but footprints on airth instead o' lifting 
its een ta the himament which tells a'. Yit, strange 
to sa', even in our eegnorance, we are pron' to utter 
onrecognized truths, when we speak o' ' hees lucky 
stais,' ' an ill-starred omen,' ' hees star was leading 
him an,' and so forth. Even the Scriptures which 
ye are sae fond o' quoting, Dunbar, say ' the stare 
i* their courses fought against Sisera.' " 

" And they also wain us in the Book of Eccle- 
siastes to ' bewaie of astrologere and the monthly 
prognosticatore," snapped the Earl, bringing his 
uplifted head down with a jerk and scowling at 
the physician. 

Mr. Toplady indulged in a silly lauglT such as a 
rabtnt might indulge in, if it could faugh at all. 
Thiing spoke up at last, in aUiance with Simpson, 
and observed : 

" The Book of Ecclesiastes represents the growth 
of sacerdotalism in the Israelite commimity, and at 
a period when the priesthood lirst felt it was losing 
its grip on the imagination of the people — and 
a gnp, mark you, that afterwards reached out for 
poUtical power and grasped it, to the detriment 
of all Judea, until it crumbled in the earthquake 
of Calvary. As between sacerdotalism and astro- 
logy, give me the latter. The first, for ages, has 
taught men only how to sufier and bow to die. 
The second tells us why we suffer, if it cannot tell 
why we die, and I shall always prefer an explana- 
tion to an exhortation. Moreover, you can call 
astrology fatalistic or what you will, but at least 
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it teaches us to be charitable towards our fellow- 
men. My belief is that if we only understood 
more of these hidden forces of the universe, we 
would realize that much evil that we frivolously 
ascribe to heredity, so-called natural depravity, 
pre-natal influence, weakness of character, un- 
soundness of judgment, and so forth, is in reality 
an inevitable servitude to a necessity that lies 
upon each of us to mould the destinies of those of 
our fellow beings with whom we are brought in 
contact ; it may be for the misfortune of the 
moulder, but who shall say it is not for the benefit 
of hundreds of others ? A man dies on the field 
of battle for just the same principle and the world 
applauds. He dies, perhaps, on the scaffold and 
the world jeers. But the ultimate result is the 
same. Both events are for the good of the 
many." 

" And pray, may I inquire whether you are pre- 
pared to imdergo the fate of the moulder of other 
people's destinies to demonstrate the truth of your 
assertion ? " inquired the Earl, with a perceptible 
sneer, as he focussed his gaze on his son. 

" It is a matter of little or no consequence whether 
I am prepared or not,'* retorted Thring in carefully 
modulat^ tones. "What I shall do I shall do, 
not actually of my own volition, but because of 
the irresistible propulsion of forces beyond my 
control." 

" You could justify a murder or a suicide on the 
same principle," rejoined his father, with an 
abysmal laugh. 

" Sairtainly," broke in Dr. Simpson. 

" But you would probably hang for the one and 
perish in obloquy through the other, according to 
the provisions of the law and the ethics of society, 
without^ the chance of demonstrating the un- 
charitable construction placed upon your actions 
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or ' he always fell just short o' success,' or ' he 
couldna endure advairsity,' or he couldna stand 
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it teaches us to be charitable towards our fellow- 
men. My belief is that if we only understood 
more of these hidden forces of the universe, we 
would realize that much evil that we frivolously 
ascribe to heredity, so-called natural depravity, 
pre-natal influence, weakness of character, un- 
soundness of judgment, and so forth, is in reality 
an inevitable servitude to a necessity that lies 
upon each of us to mould the destinies of those of 
our fellow beings with whom we are brought in 
contact ; it may be for the misfortune of the 
moulder, but who shall say it is not for the benefit 
of hundreds of others ? A man dies on the field 
of battle for just the same principle and the world 
applauds. He dies, perhaps, on the scaffold and 
the world jeers. But the ultimate result is the 
same. Both events are for the good of the 
many." 

" And pray, may I inquire whether you are pre- 
pared to undergo the fate of the moulder of other 
people's destinies to demonstrate the truth of your 
assertion ? " inquired the Earl, with a perceptible 
sneer, as he focussed his gaze on his son. 

" It is a matter of little or no consequence whether 
I am prepared or not," retorted Thring in carefully 
modulated tones. "What I shall do I shall do, 
not actually of my own volition, but because of 
the irresistible propulsion of forces beyond my 
control." 

" You could justify a murder or a suicide on the 
same principle," rejoined his father, with an 
abysmal laugh. 

" Sairtainly," broke in Dr. Simpson. 

" But you would probably hang for the one and 
perish in obloquy through the other, according to 
the provisions of the law and the ethics of society, 
without/ the chance of demonstrating the un- 
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and a footman entered carrying a long, heavy 
parcel. 

" From Greener's, sir," said the man, addressing 
Thring. " Deas said you wished to have it brought 
to you as soon as it arrived." 

" Quite right ; take it to my rooms and remove 
the covering. Is it wet ? " 

" No, sir — it came in the mail-cart." 

When the man had withdrawn, Thring turned 
to me and said, with a laugh : 

" What do you suppose that is, Compton ? " 

"I haven't the faintest idea." 

" A peace-offering of a peculiar kind. What 
with one thing and another, I have managed to rub 
Percival Dalison the wrong way, since fate has 
thrown us together, so I have taken occasion on his 
coming visit to make him a present of a rifle with 
which to test his skill on our mountain deer next 
week. If he doesn't shoot straight, it won't be 
the fault of the gun, for it is one of the finest things 
Tve seen Greener turn out. What do you say to 
our going up and looking it over ? After that, I 
propose to turn in, because I feel as drowsy as if I 
hadn't slept for a month." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Thring's ai>artments and mine were situated 
in a long passage in a wing of the house that ran 
back like a spur between the towers. The room 
opposite my door on the other side of the passage 
was, for the time being, unoccupied. On going 
down to dinner, I had noticed, from sundry pieces 
of luggage lying near the door, that the occupant 
of the rooms opposite Thring's was the latter's 
pet aversion, Mr. Toplady. 

" If the banshee would only scare that old 
fossil out of the house for good and all, I would 
say with Hamlet — ' 'tis an honest ghost,' " — ob- 
served my friend as we entered his sitting-room, 
adding : " I am sure that old chap has taken a 
dislike to me. He overheard me once call him a 
senile satyr ! " 

" Rather good cause for resentment on his part," 
I opined. 

** Decidedly, seeing that my observation was true 
and the truth usually stings.' 

" Indeed. At the same time. Falconer, I am 
bound to say you have a habit of expressing your 
mind with considerable freedom. Don't you think 
the habit makes unnecessary enemies ? " 

" Perhaps. But it is a way I have. I must get 
Simpson to explain what star it is that is responsible 
for my weakness, for I suppose you consider it a 
weakness ? " 
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" According to social ethics, I suppose it is ; 
but I do not like you the less for it. You would 
not be yourself if you were conventional." 

" That's what Laura Dalison says," replied 
Thring smiling;. 

He had a singularly sweet smile. 

I sat down on the sofa and my eye caught a 
photograph of the woman of whom he was speak- 
mg. It stood on a little table by itself in full view 
of anyone who happened to pass the door. 

*' If you want your present to Dalison to have its 
full effect, I would suggest your reducing the size 
of your portrait gallery ! " I observed. 

" Although the lady is my cousin by marriage ? " 
was the reply. 

" Yes, although she is your cousin by marriage. 
An empty relationship is no solace to a jealous 
mind." 

Thring picked up the photograph and, after 
gazing at it for a few moments, laid it down, with 
the simple observation : 

" I detest concealments. The photograph shall 
remain where it is." 

I knew him well enough to refrain from further 
suggestions. Thring never became mildly incensed. 
Under the pressure of irritation he either main- 
tained a chilly indifference or abandoned himself 
to what was scarcely less than a tornado of wrath. 
I, therefore, held my peace. 

During the silence that ensued, he proceeded 
to unpack his present to Percival Dalison, which, in 
compliance with his orders, had been stripmed of 
its outer covering and reposed on a couple of^chairs 
tied up in brown paper. 

" Have you a knife about you ? " he inquired. 
His manner was somewhat distant. 

I replied in the negative. I have a constitutional 
objection to carrying steel about my person. I 
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do not believe that even in the days of my boy- 
hood I possessed that indispensable item of a boy's 
equipment, namely, a pen-knife." 

" I must have a dozen knives somewhere about 
this place ! " murmured my friend in somewhat 
more gracious tones, " but they have a damnable 
habit of retiring into unknown comers. I once 
discovered two in the pocket of my dressing-gown ! 
What do you suppose must be the state of a man's 
mind that would lead him to make an armoury of 
his robe de chambre ? " 

" In the case of a civilian," I repUed, " it would 
be hard to explain, but you are a soldier and perhaps 
have a natural inclination to sleep upon your arms." 

** Yes, but I don't happen to sleep in my dressing- 
gown, as a rule. However this will do," he added, 
approaching the mantelpiece, and taking down 
from the wall a lethal-looking dirk, the handle of 
which was elaborately mounted in silver. 

He came forward and drew the bright and slender 
blade from its leathern sheath, saying : 

" This is a funny coincidence, Compton ! Who 
do you suppose presented me with this on my 
twenty-first birthday ? No one other than my Aunt 
Flora, Dalison's mother." 

I smiled and held out my hand, desiring to 
examine the weapon. 

" What is this legend engraved on the blade ? " 
I inquired. " I suppose it is Gaelic." 

" Right you are ! Anglice it reads ' Use me 
justly.' Rather an absurd exhortation, seeing 
that if I used it at all, I would probably be in a 
paroxysm of rage that would render me wholly 
oblivious of justice of any kind ! " 

" Let us hope the paroxysm of rage will find 
you and this bodkin miles apart ! " was my re- 
sponse, as I returned the dirk to him and he pro- 
ceeded to cut the string of the parcel. 
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I rose to join him and together we soon had the 
rifle out of its case and examined it under the lamp 
that hung in the centre of the room. 

It was a fine specimen of the gimsmith's craft 
and perfectly balanced, as I realized when I brought 
the rifle up to my shoulder, with the muzzle pointed 
towards the door. 

" A dangerous practice that, Mr. Compton ! " 
said a whining voice. 

I looked into the semi-darkness of the passage 
and caught sight of Mr. Toplady pausing on his 
way to his room. In the obscurity of the corridor 
his wizened features gave him a diabolical appear- 
ance. 

" You needn't fret ! " observed Thring ; *' it has 
just arrived from the makers at Birmingham and 
the anununition is, at this moment, probably no 
nearer than Carlisle. Won't you come in and take 
a look at it ? " 

Old Toplady crept into the room, stepping 
gingerly like a strange dog fearing to be grabbed by 
a ruthless hand, and gazed dull-eyed at the rifle 
as if it were some treasure of antiquarian research, 
like the Rosetta Stone. 

" I know nothing about these things ! " he said 
in a squeaky voice. " How far will it carry ? " 

"It is sighted up to twelve hundred yards," 
replied Thring. 

" Indeed ! And would it kill a man at that 
distance, pray ? " 

" It would depend on where the bullet hit him. 
So far as energy goes, at the distance I have named, 
this rifle — or rather the bullet discharged from it — 
could turn a guinea into a wedding-nng ! " 

" You don't say so ! " exclaimed Toplady, 
raising his hands m the air until he resembled 
the Greek letter " upsilon," and added : " I must 
confess I am no admirer of the skill that produces 
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these deadly weapons. The murderous instinct is 
strong enough in man, Mr. Thring, without pro- 
moting its development by inventions of this 
kind!" 

" It is not intended for murder, but for sport," 
retorted my friend glancing at me. 

" Precisely ! " squeaked Topkdy, " but, at the 
same time, some enemy of 5^urs, on the pretence 
of aiming at another object, could slay you with this 
weapon at a distance of nearly a mile off and who 
could gainsay him in asserting he killed you by 
accident ? " 

" Well, what of that ? " retorted my friend 




" Well, just what I say. Inventions of this kind 
are an incentive to crime." 

" So far as I am concerned, I am not in the 
habit of associating with criminals," rejoined 
Thring with another glance at me. 

Toplady indulged in a nasty grin as he rephed : 
" No more are any of us, I hope. But, accordmg to 
our friend, Dr. Simpson, whose theories I rather 
inferred met with your approval, any one of us may 
become a criminal at any moment ! " 

" God help the chap who's afflicted that way in 
Argyllshire," rejoined Thring as he replaced the 
rifle in its case, " for not all the theories in the 
world would save his neck from the hangman at 
Stirling ! " 

** But suppose he pleaded accident ? " replied 
Toplady in shrill tones, *' what then ? " 

" Accident be damned," returned Thring hotly — 
" such things don't happen by accident." 

Toplady turned a sour look on the speaker, and 
stole like a shadow out of our presence. 

Thring closed the door upon the retreating figure, 
and turning to me said : 
" That beggar affects me like the sight of a 
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snake. I wish to Heaven someone would take a 
clean shot at him — by accident." 

" I should say the chance would be the other 
way round ! " I replied with a yawn. 

" Very likely, very Ukely ! ' rejoined Thring, 
catching the contagion of my weariness ; " what do 
you say to our turning in ? " 

I assented and we parted for the night. 

Tired as I was, the beauty of the hour fascinated 
me. I raised the blind of my window and lingered 
while I undressed, to drink in the moonlit glones of 
the landscape at the back of the Castle. A stiff 
breeze had sprung up during the last hour and had 
swept the sky clear of every vestige of cloud. The 
swaying foliage on the braeside frolicked through 
exquisite transitions of ebon and silver. Ben 
Lomond saluted the regent of the night like a 
hoary giant roused from his slumbers, crouching 
upon a precipitous bed of abysmal shadows. 
Through a rift in the crumbling battlement of the 
Castle's ancient waU an outstretched arm of Loch 
Awe threw off a shimmer of steel, striking the fancy 
as the gathering of a mailed host bent on some 
nocturnal foray. Naught but the sighs of wind and 
leaf dishallowed the silence of Nature. 

Scotland, with its varied presentment of the most 
ravishing combinations of lake, mountain and forest 
scenery, wherein form and colour run riot and every 
copse and dell and stretch of heather are replete 
with a seductive charm of their own, has alwa3rs 
impressed me as the fatherland of pixies and " little 
men in green," and I was allowing my fancy to drift 
into a realm of imagination that pictured the lawn 
beneath my window as the romping-ground of a 
jocund host of fairy-revellers, when my head came 
into sharp collision with the shutter against which 
I leaned and I realized that I was dead for sleep. 
I left the blind up, and drew the curtains together 
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at the sides of the four-posted bed, leaving those 
at the foot wide open so that I might continue 
to enjoy the mysterious beauty of this midnight 
world from the plane of my pillows, until slumber 
claimed its benevolent reign. But as the moon- 
beams stole softly round the room and were re- 
fracted by the mirror on my dressing-table straight 
into my eyes, I reluctantly drew the curtains together 
at the foot of my couch, as I had drawn the others, 
and composed myself to rest. 

I was not conscious of so much as having fallen 
asleep, when I awoke with a dim consciouness 
such as myriads of us have experienced at one time 
or another in our lives, when we have been aroused 
at unwonted hours, that something abnormal had 
invaded the atmosphere about me. I do not claim 
to be what the world calk a brave man, although 
I can say, without reserve, that I am not wholly 
lacking in intrepidity, and my professional calling 
has imbued me with the habit of promptly collecting 
my faculties. But I must plead guilty to an im- 
pleasant sensation of mental paralysis and ph)^ical 
mertness when, on shghtly turning my head, I 
realized that the curtains I had drawn together at 
the foot of the bed had been thrown back some- 
what, and in the space between them stood a fi^re 
dark, silent and gigantic in the pallid twilight 
that bridges the interval between utter darkness 
and the gre)mess of dawn. 

I remember to this day the momentary twinge 
of irritation I felt against myself for my constitu- 
tional aversion to carrying about me any means of 
self-defence to strengthen my hands in such an 
emergency as now confronted me, for I felt sure I 
was in the presence of a burglar, the more so that 
my stirring from sleep had evidently constrained the 
intruder to a motionless attitude. How long I 
ga2&ed in stupefaction at the dim outline of the gaunt 
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and silent apparition I do not know. It may have 
been one minute or ten, for, mider such circum- 
stances, time becomes an unknown quantity. 
What I do know is that no miraculous escape from 
a violent death could have caused me more intense 
relief than I experienced when a match was suddenly 
ignited and its illumination disclosed the white- 
robed figure of Thring standing with his back to- 
wards me. 

" What's up, old man ? " I inquired with affected 
drowsiness, fearing to trust my voice. 

No answer. 

The faint glow of the match gave place to a 
steadier lieht and I next saw him pick up the candle 
from my dressing-table. Then I caught sight of his 
face as he turned towards the door leading to my 
sitting-room. His eyes had the unmistakable 
vacancy of expression that betrays the somnam- 
buhst. 

As he passed swiftly by the table at the foot of 
my bed, I sprang up, concealed myself for a moment 
behind the curtain on my right and then crept 
after him, barefooted, into my sitting-room, where 
for a moment he paused. While I was pondering 
how I might best awaken him, he started for- 
ward with an air of sudden resolution, and passed 
out into the corridor, turning sharply to the right 
in the direction of the unoccupied room. I followed 
his retreating figure, taking care to keep close to 
the wall, so as to slip into a recess on the right 
near the end of the passage, in the event of his 
turning suddenly, and also with a view to watching 
his actions without following him into the room. 
Before entering this last, Thring paused and looked 
round the comer of the door, in the same manner 
as he had described to Mrs. Dalison he had seen 
the subject of his juvenile nightmares act under 
similar circumstances. This imconscious reenact- 
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ing of uncanny dreams tried my nerves almost to 
the pitch of outcry. 

He stood for some minutes by the door, holdine| 
the candle in his right hand and somewhat behind 
him. With his left hand he steadied himself against 
the wall. Finally, after a last glance round the edge 
of the doorway, he stole into the room. At the 
same moment, the thought flashed across my mind 
that in this particular apartment, a long window 
reaching down to the floor opened out on to the roof, 
and, fearing that his unconscious footsteps might 
lead him in that direction, I cast caution aside and 

Sroceeded to follow him. When I reached the 
oor, I was at a loss to understand what impulse 
it was that controlled his mind, for instead of 
walking straight into the room, Thring, with a 
stealthy motion that was at once as horrible 
to witness as it was utterly foreign to his nature, 
crept along the wall of the room, like a cat seeking 
to escape observation, until he came opposite the 
bed whith stood between the windows facing the 
door. 

The bed, like my own, was of the old four-poster 
type, but it was devoid of curtains, which were 
piled up on a sofa ready for hanging. While I 
waited to see what Thring would do next, my 
eye caught sight of a card nailed on the door. The 
faint glmmier of the candle in Thring's hand en- 
abled me to distinguish the name on the card, 
which was written in a bold hand — " Mr. Dalison." 
Remembering the theory of somnambulism, that 
the active brain never slumbers but controls to 
action the sleeping body of man, I began to wonder 
what train of thought, undet ached from waking 
hours, had led Thring to visit this particular room, 
when I was startled by the appearance of a black 
shadow thrown across the rear wall and I observed 
that Thring had laid down his candle on the mantel- 

5 
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piece and was noiselessly approaching the empty 
bed. 

He stood for a moment or two contemplating 
the vacant pillows and then, stretching out his 
right arm with a queer mechanical motion, pointed 
with his index finger, here and there, up and down 
the snow-white counterpane, as if he were counting 
unseen objects on its immaculate surface. This 
performance he repeated time and time again with 
wearisome monotony until I grew tired of watching 
it. At last he desisted and turned slowly away from 
the bed towards the French window opening on the 
roof. I was about to go forward and arrest his 
further progress at all hazards, when he solved 
the difficulty himself by turning his back on the 
window sharply, and, picking up his candle, came 
hastily towards me. I sprang back from the door 
and concealed myself in the recess just as Thring 
emerged from the room. His dull eyes, like those 
of a dead fish, took no cognizance of my presence, 
as he passed swiftly by me on his way back to his 
own apartments. 

He must have just about reached his own door 
when, to my amazement, I descried by the light 
of his candle the approach of a figure coming from 
the opposite direction — Mr. Toplady ! At the same 
moment, the Castle clock in the tower above us 
solenmly tolled out the hour of four. Even at the 
distance which separated me from the two men 
I could distinguish the expression of astonishment 
mingled with an inexplicable shadow of guilt on 
Toplady's wax-white visage, as he confronted the 
somnambulist. Whether Thring was now awake 
or the action of his brain compelled him to pause 
in his progress at this juncture I cannot tell, but he 
remained still long enough to enable me to see by 
the candle-light that, with the exception that Toplady 
had exchanged his tail-coat for a dressing-gown. 
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the newcomer was still clothed in his evening 
attire as we had seen him some five hours pre- 
viously. What had he been doing during the hour 
that had elapsed since the commencement of my 
adventure with Thring ? Certainly he could not 
have been in his room and equally certain it was 
that he had not been prowling in the corridor, or 
he must have detectea our presence long before, 
even if my absorption in Thring's movements 
had prevented my discovering Toplady's where- 
abouts ! However, I was not allowed much time 
for conjecture, because, with another of those im- 
pulses of sudden resolution that had characterized 
his whole proceedings from the time he first appeared 
by my bedside, Thring entered his room and closed 
the door. When I had heard Toplady follow his 
example, I quitted my refuge and crept back to 
bed. 

Sleep, however, was out of the question, after 
such an abnormal experience as I had undergone, 
so I threw asunder the curtains of my couch and, 
fagged out though I was, pondered over the mystery 
of it all until the ashen dawn had given place to the 
wild crimson of an angry sunrise. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The growth of friendship between men of that 
order of life, to which Thring and I might be said to 
belong, may be roughly divided into three phases, 
the duration of each of which is usually dependent 
upon the specific temperaments of the individuals 
concerned. The vast majority of so-called friend- 
ships are arrested at the close of the initial phase 
and usually relapse into that shallow and turgid 
condition of human relationship which is <£s- 
tinguished as " acquaintance." This arises from 
the fact that, among the majority of us, character 
is, for the most part, superficial, and, by some 
singular dispensation of Nature, it is that which is 
superficial that is the quickest to attract. It is like 
gold-leaf in this respect. The enthusiasms kindled 
by the effect of the superficial in man on man 
only too often develop into bitter herbs in our daily 
pottage, for these enthusiasms lead to our knowing 
far too much about each other than becomes con- 
venient, in the aftertime, when the friendship has 
vanished — but the knowledge remains. 

Where, however, there is sufficient depth of 
character on each side to excite the desire to delve 
for the precious metal that we would fain bring to 
the surface, its recovery involves three stages of 
treatment. The first stage is in the nature of a 
protocol, or first glueing, which is essential to a 
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better understanding of each other, when all such 
trifles as fads and foibles are recognized and lightly 
but complacently put aside for the benefit of the 
end in view. In the second stage, when all our 
thoughts are concentrated upon the one object 
of not losing what we have already gained, our 
first care is to avoid giving grave offence, and this 
policy of mutual forbearance becomes the vehicle 
by which true friendship is attained and cemented 
upon firm and secure foundations — otherwise the 
final phase, and one in which we can speak from 
heart to heart without let or hindrance. 

I do not think I am doing Thring an injustice 
when I say that, on my arrival at Faims Castle, 
we were barely beyond the second phase of our 
friendship and that his sporadic outbursts of fierce 
temper were chiefly if not wholly responsible for 
our slow progress. At any rate, two days after 
his nocturnal performance, I still felt an imcon- 
querable diffidence to disclosing my knowledge 
of the occurrence to him and that there had been 
another witness of it besides myself. In the Ught 
of after events, I am incUned to regret that I did not 
speak frankly to him on the subject, although, 
in the light of retrospect since the events occurred, 
I have foimd it hard to determine how far I might 
have been instrumental in neutralizing the effect 
of those events. 

Perhaps the safest attitude I can assume is to 
place myself imreservedly upon the Simpson-Thring 
theory of planetary influence and charge my silence 
to that over-swollen accoimt of mortal excuses — 
force majeure I 

On his part, Calvin Toplady of Dundee remained 
as inscrutable as the Sphinx — an inaccessible man 
alcmg tiie line of confidences and hourly becoming 
as repugnant to me as he already was to Thring. 
I watched him narrowly from time to time without 
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detecting the slightest change in his habitual 
stolidity of demeanour. If an3^hing, he was 
rather more deferential than before to Thring, who, 
if he noticed the fact, made no observation upon it 
whatever. 

On the third day, which was Saturday, the other 
guests conmienced to arrive, the Pringles and the 
Farquharsons coming over together from Edin- 
burgh. Lord Glenlivet and the Dalisons were not 
expected till the late afternoon and Mary Dallas 
and Mrs. Fordyce not imtil Monday, when the house- 
party would be complete. 

The day was overcast and incUned to be chilly, 
and, after limcheon, having exhausted our resources 
of amusement mdoors, Thring proposed a long 
walk for us both by way of getting ourselves fit for 
the ensuing week's sport. As he had been some- 
what low-spirited since the morning and I had been 
decidedly bored by having a dead set made at me 
by Clara Farquharson, who lost no time in in- 
flicting herself on every male acquaintance she ran 
up against, provided he differed from her husband 
in most respects — I jtunped at the proposal and 
we started out in the direction of Dainally by the 
road which skirts the loch. 

We had proceeded for about a quarter of a 
mile without a word being exchangea between us 
when Thring observed : 

" I suppose you have been wondering why I 
have been so down in the mouth all day, but the 
fact is that in some respects I am still a mere ' kid,' 
in the sense that I am as impressionable as a ' kid ' 
and am upset by trifles ! " 

" Trifles ? " 

" Yes — such things as imusual occurrences, the 
receipt of impleasant letters and so forth." 

I remained silent knowing that silence constituted 
the best method of drawing him out. Inwardly I 
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thought he was about to refer to his somnambuhsm. 
In this, however, I was disappointed, for he pro- 
ceeded to say : 

"I think there must be a strain of Jew blood 
somewhere in our people, for, like Joseph, I have 
always been a dreamer of dreams. The habit has 
predisposed me to keeping late hours, for when I 
am tired out I notice I am less incUned to dream. 
The strange thing about it is this, that away from 
home I have httle difficulty in staying awake, but 
in my native air I become as drowsy as a d)dng 
man by ten o'clock. Ever since we came here I 
have slept as soimdly as a stone, and, worse luck« 
have been a prey to uncanny dreams.'* 

" Such as ? " I ventured to interpolate. 

"Of the nightmare order, of course, but quite 
reaUstic and continuous in action. What worries 
me most, however, is that ' Dougie ' is beginning to 
fight shy of me — a bad sign in a dog ! " 

" Dougal " was Thring's pet Aberdeen terrier, 
more sagacious than most of his kind, with a pair 
of eyes that put all human nature at a discount 
and a torn sinew of one foreleg. 

" And you attribute ' Bougie's ' imfriendliness to 
your habit of dreaming ? " I inquired — " that 
strikes me as an illogical conclusion ! 

" It is wholly illogical, of course, but still it 
appears to be the only explanation. He has 
always slept in my room, as you know, but since 
Monday night he has insisted on sleeping outside 
my door and I'll be hanged if the little beggar now 
isn't particularly willing to remain downstairs imtil 
he hears me going to my bath in the morning ! " 

Again I remained silent, but this time it was 
because I was struck with my own lack of observa- 
tion in not having noticed the dog's absence from 
his master's heels on the night of the sleep- 
walking. 
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Thring continued : 

" This is one of the trifles I referred to. Then, 
* Nunnie ' has been at pains to write me a gruesome 
letter — all the way from Wimbledon; she's afraid 
something's about to go wrong with me ! " 

" Has Mrs. Kean been at work dreaming too ? " 
I asked with a laugh intended to be jocimd but 
which was not quite a success. 

" I don't know, but from some cause or another 
she's anxious about the deer-stalking. Wants me 
to find an excuse for being absent — the idea ! " 

" Rather difficult advice to follow," I rejoined, 
turning to glance behind me as my ear caught foot- 
steps behind us. 

" Who is it ? " inquired Thring without turning 
roimd, *' anyone we taiow ? " 

'* It's some elderly chap," I replied. " I don't 
recognize him ; but you'll see for yourself directly, 
as he is coming up fast." 

In a few minutes the man passed us on our left. 
He was rather short and square-shouldered with a 
florid face, a grey beard and side whiskers that stood 
out like a fringe. He wore a cap pulled forward 
over his eyes, a shooting-jacket and knickerbockers 
of homespun, and carried a stout blackthorn stick. 
He had a good pair of legs. We could not dis- 
tinguish his features well, as he passed us rapidly and 
looked rather away from us towards the placid 
waters of the loch. 

'* Quite an athletic gait for a grey-beard ! " 
muttered Thring ; " he marches like a laddie of 

twenty ! " 

" Tne same thing struck me," I replied. " Have 
you any idea who he is ? " 

" I don't remember having ever seen him in 
my life, but then I've only been in this neighbour- 
hood off and on during tne last year or two. He 
doesn't look like a native and yet I don't think 
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he's a Southron and I'm cocksure he's not a 
tourist." 

** Wl^at leads you to your last conclusion ? " I 
inquired. 

" He passed a milestone without so much as 
looking at it. A tourist, and a pedestrian at that, 
never passes ja milestone without stopping to mark 
the distance. That man evidently knows his where- 
abouts and is no stranger to the loch side. He 
probably hails from Dalmally and is anxious to rim 
to cover before dark." 

The man, who was now fully a hundred yards 
ahead of us, suddenly stopped, turned round slowly 
and looked back at us. Then, with a quick move- 
ment, he turned away and resumed his journey. 
There was something familiar to me about his action, 
but, for the life of me, I could not place it in my 
recollection. Ten minutes later he had become 
a mere speck on the broad, white ribbon of road 
that stretched ahead of us to the brow of the hill. 

" Yes," said my companion with an abstracted 
air after a few minutes' silence, " * Nunnie ' writes 
me to beware of accidents and quarrelling. An 
accident is possible, of course, at all times, but 
quarrelling — with whom should I quarrel ? The 
pater never quarrels. He only sneers ! As for 
bimpson, he's like a mongrel — he's every man's 
friend. Old Toplady has been quite spooney on 
me of late ; one would think I had been meta- 
morphosed into a pretty woman ! He is a nasty 
thing — is Toplady. He doesn't take, however, to 
Clara Farquharson, which is a wonder, for she's 
quite good class on looks. Otherwise she's a fool ! 
They're a conceited lot, too, she and Nigel. Always 
bragging of their extensive acquaintance, whereas, 

outside of the regiment, I'll be a d if they know 

anybody but their own servants ! " 

It will be curious to see how they get on with 
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the Dalisons," I observed. " I suppose there will 
be some sort of rivalry between the women." 

" Rivalry there could never be ! " retorted 
Thring with decision. " Clara Farquharson is, as 
I have said, just good common class. Laura 
Dalison is a beauty. I'll lay you odds on what 
will happen and it's this : Clara will rave over my 
American cousin and they will be on as famiUar terms 
in ten hours as if they had known each other for 
ten years. Then Clara will set her cap at Percival 
and there will be a row." 

" Provided Mrs. Dalison cares enough about her 
husband, which I doubt ! " was my reply. 

" She may not care for him, it is true, but every 
woman takes more or less pride in keeping what 
belongs to her and I don't think Laura DaUson 
differs from other women in this respect. Apart 
from this, she finds Percival a useful commodity, 
for she has told me so herself." 

" For my part, I think she's a wee bit afraid of 
him," I replied. 

" Afraid ? " exclaimed Thring knitting his brows. 
'' Why should she be afraid ? " 

" I really don't know," I answered, " I surmise 
it, that is all." 

" No, it is not all ! " responded my friend sharply, 
coming to a standstill and confronting me. " You 
are a lawyer, and consequently a foe to surmises. 
You must have some other reason for your re- 
mark ! " 

" If I have, it is not easily to be explained," was 
my rejoinder. " I can only say that I think, under 
certain conditions, your cousin is a man who would 
stick at nothing." 

Thring's fine brown eyes gazed steadily into mine. 
Then he turned and contemplated the road ahead 
of us for a few minutes, wearing his most thoughtful 
expression. Finally he said in an imdertone : 
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" I could never be afraid of Dalison. He is too 
mean to inspire fear. Toplady is the sort of man I 
would fear, if I were afraid of anybody." 
Why?" 

m meet that question with yoiu: own answer," 
replied Thring smiUng. " I cannot explain myself 
intelligibly, but I am impressed that way. Do you 
know it has conmienced to rain ? " 

I had been so engrossed with our conversation 
that I had not noticed the fact. Now, however, I 
became conscious that outUnes were being blotted 
out everywhere by mist, the density of which in- 
creased every moment. 

** You are fortimate in having me with you," 
continued my friend, " otherwise you might find 

! yourself in the loch in less than no time. We must 
ock arms and make for home, considering ourselves 
lucky if we can so much as see each other in fifteen 
minutes." 

I took his arm and we started back for the Castle. 

The mysteriousness of fog has always appealed 
to me ; whether because of its silent power to 
defeat human projects with the simplest of means, 
or because it is the closest tangible illustration 
allowed us by Nature of the maze of uncertainty 
that lies ahead of every human life, I cannot pretend 
to say. But, in the present instance, I am boimd 
to admit that the white and impenetrable curtain 
filled me with an indefinable dread. The circum- 
ambient moisture deadened all sound. We might 
have been treading on cloud instead of flint, for all 
we could discern of the ground beneath our feet. 
Save that I felt the pressure of his muscles on mine, 
the man beside me became nothing but a sombre 
shadow on a dazzling whiteness. When he 
addressed me, his voice was the voice of a shadow 
in a world of faint-hearted echoes. I heard him 
saying: 
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"Our grey-bearded friend is \vok-( uii than \s( 
are. Unless he is more than mortal, he will new i 
reach Dalmally to-night and will be driven to sleep 
on the heather, which is as rough a couch as any 
man could wish for ! " 

I shuddered slightly. Some of the chill of the 
mist seemed to have invaded my blood. 

*' Are you cold ? " inquired TTiring. 

" It was only a passing shiver. How far are we, 
do you suppose, from Faims ? " 

Barely four miles. There is a clump of trees 
on our left, somewhere ahead of us, which is just 
three and a half miles from the lodge gate. If you 
remember, we were just abreast of them when that 
man passed us." 

We trudged on in silence. Every now and then 
Thring stopped to beat the groimd with his stick. 

" So long as it comes back hard, we are on the 
crown of the road," he observed; "it becomes 
sandy where it shelves down to the water." 

'* In which I would have been floating long ere 
now, but for your strong arm and experience ! " 
I exclaimed, my blood growing warmer from a 
sudden impiilse of confidence I felt in the man at 
my side. 

Thring laughed, as he replied : 

" Oh ! I cannot afford to lose you just yet. 
I rely on our friendship more than you think for. 
Where the devil, do you suppose, those trees have 
gone to ? " 

" We must have passed them," I suggested, '' or 
else we have taken a wrong turning by keeping too 
much to the left." 

" That is impossible," replied Thring, " because 
there is no wrong turning for us to take. The road 
to Inversnaid nms into this one south of Faxms, 
whereas we are north of the Castle. The truth is, 
we are out in one of the worst fogs the loch side 
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has ever known and I don't know how we are going 
to get home ! " 

One thing at least we can do," I suggested, 
" and that is to keep straight on for an hour. By 
that time we shall at least be somewhere within hail 
of the Castle and something may turn up to our 
aid." 

** Come on then ! " rejoined Thring, and we 
started forward. 

The gloom and obscurity appeared to grow 

denser with our every stride, and we could only 

make fairly sure of our direction by using our sticks 

incessantly as " divining rods " to test the character 

of the ground. Occasionally I struck sand and 

through the pall of darkening mist our ears caught 

the faint and ominous murmur of a ripple. Then 

we would bear away sharply to the left. So we 

proceeded, with a growing weariness of body and 

mind conuningled with a sense of giddiness produced 

by a strained peering into the vapour, until Thring 

encountered a blow that almost knocked him off 

his feet by coming into coUision with a tree. But for 

his left arm being disengaged and extended before 

him and in this way breaking measurably the force 

of impact, he might have been rendered senseless. 

We paused for a few minutes to give him a chance 

to pull himself together, and seized the opportimity 

to light our pipes — the Briton's inestimable solace 

in hoiurs of penl. It was, however, no easy task in 

the sodden atmosphere, and had I not been well 

provided with fusees, even this resource would have 

failed. Thring took an envelope from his pocket 

and with difficulty succeeded in igniting it. He 

then proceeded to examine the bark of the tree 

against which we stood. 

"It is a white pine," he observed; "either I 
am out in my reckoning or we have made better 
progress than I dared hope for. We are only one 
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and a half miles from the park gates. If you can 
spare another match let us have a gUmpse at my 
watch." 

I struck a fusee which flared just long enough to 
enable us to see it was half-past four, and that 
Thring was bleeding from a nasty cut on his cheek. 

" I thought I felt a branch strike me," he observed, 
" as if someone had slashed me with a whip. I 
shall present a fine appearance at dinner, if we live 
long enough to get any ! " 

It had grown as dark as night, when we resiuned 
our weird progress towards home. 

We must have proceeded rather more than a mile, 
meeting with sundry mishaps, when our attention 
was arrested by a faint glow in the murk right ahead 
of us and the sound of hard breathing. Then the 
silence was sharply broken by the neighing of 
horses. 

" It's the coach from Inverary ! " exclaimed 
Thring. " Ocht Willie ! Is that you, laddie ? " 

" Aye ! aye ! Master Falconer ! " came back a 
cheery voice, with an equine accompaniment, 
and we advanced into the feeble aurora of the 
coach lamps. 

A window was let down and the shrill tones of 
Percival Dalison came through the blackness. 
" Who's that ? " 

" It is I — Falconer ! " replied my friend ad- 
vancing ; " what are you people trying to do 
here ? " 

" We have been trying to find Fauns Castle for 
the last few hours and had about given up the job. 
Where the devil are we ? " 

" The Lord Harry only knows ! Compton and 
I left the house some four hours ago for a stroll, 
were caught in the mist and have been trying to 
get home ever since. Whom have you got inside 
with you ? " 
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" Norman, with a muffler over his mouth to keep 
out the damp and Laura with a first-class fit of 
sulks. I don't know whether they're alive, asleep 
or dead, for neither of them has uttered a word since 
we left Inverary ! " 

" Is that Captain Thring ? " inquired a breezy 
voice without a trace of ill-humour ; " how sweet 
of you to come to our rescue ! " 

On the contrary, I expect you to rescue me," 
replied my friend going up to the window. " It 
appears we are all lost, for the time being, and we 
look to your clever American brains to devise our 
salvation ! " 

" My American brains are as thick as gruel, 
thanks to your Scotch mist," retorted Mrs. Dali- 
son with her merry laugh ; " but if I can only get 
out and stretch my legs, I may be able to put some 
life into them. Let me out, Percival, I'm half dead 
from cramp ! " 

" Nonsense ! " retorted the lady's husband with 
a gesture of irritation. " You will stay where you 
are. Falconer is responsible for bringing us up 
here and will have to get us out of the mess as 
best he can." 

" I think Percival is right, Mrs. Dalison," inter- 
posed Thring quietly ; "if you can make room 
for Compton inside, I will get on the box and give 
the horses their heads. They will find their way 
home, if we cannot." 

The arrangement was made. Fond as I am of 
fresh air, it was a welcome change to me to get out 
of the chill and damp into the warmth of the coach. 
The odour of violets, Mrs. Dalison's favoiuite per- 
fume, pervaded the interior. 

Left to themselves, the jaded nags vindicated 
their traditional instinct by turning round in the 
direction Thring and I were pursuing when we 
first discovered them. Ten minutes later we were 
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crawling like a hearse up the gravel drive to Fauns 
Castle. 

" All's well that ends well ! " exclaimed my friend 
cheerily as he bounded up the steps to join us 
in the hall. " On the homoeopathic principle, I 
recommend a glass of one kind of ' mountain dew ' 
to counteract the effects of the other we have im- 
bibed outside ! " 

Mrs. Dalison took both of the speaker's hands in 
hers and patted them. 

" I shall be only too glad of the occasion to pledge 
the health of the gallant soldier who has recovered 
the lost convoy ! I knew, Captain Thring, you 
would bring us luck the first time we met in Hyde 
Park ! " 

" For goodness' sake, don't be theatrical in this 
house, whatever else you are, Laiura ! " broke in 
DaUson petulantly. When will you xmderstand 
that you are now among practical people ? " 

But Mrs. DaUson only smiled more sweetly than 
ever — at Thring. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

If I am not mistaken, William Makepeace Thack- 
eray was the father of the aphorism that " the key 
to a successful dinner-party was to be found in the 
collection of certain pairs of knees imder the same 
piece of mahogany," and the saying held true in 
the case of the three women and nme men assembled 
under Lord Dunbar's roof on the evening of the 
seventh of September in the year of grace 1878. 

How far Percival Dalison's outspoken strictures 
on his wife's deportment really affected the lady 
it was impossible to determine, since Laura DaUson 
was one of those women who have been blessed 
with an overflowing reservoir of good nature, in 
addition to which she was, as she had proved to my 
satisfaction, on the occasion of our visit to the 
Princess's Theatre, a past-mistress in the art of ' 
concealing her emotions. 

Up to the present evening I had flattered myself 
that I understood fairly well the ways and methods 
of men and women under various circumstances, a 
study to which I had addressed m3rself with the 
utmost zeal since I had been called to the Bar, 
it being my fond ambition to one day join the 
ranks of those advocates who have made their 
names illustrious in the practice of criminal law. 
But I am bound to confess that Mrs. Dalison played 
havoc with my pretensions. Her personal attrac- 
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tions were superb, but she was totally and — w luu 
is more — naturally devoid of self -consciousness. 
She was perfectly at ease. She was just where she 
ought to be and, by some subtle method of self- 
dinusion, impressed one with the idea that she was 
quite aware of the fact, and expected you to be 
also. She avoided, without any apparent effort 
at avoidance, the common trick of making a fuss 
over her newly-acquired aristocratic connections. 
If her method was pure technique, it was technique 
of the first order. On more than one of us she 
made the firm impression that the Dalison alliance 
was a distinct gain in weight for the house of Thring 
rather than an annexation of doubtful value to the 
latter. With the aciunen of her race and the tact 
of her sex, Clara Farquharson made the best of a 
situation that relegated her charms to the relation- 
ship of a frame to the enchanting portraiture of 
American Uveliness and vivacity. By imerring 
and alert instinct, Mrs. Dalison promptly took the 
measure of every man at table, and what struck me 
more forcibly still was her consummate ability in 
making each one of us at home with her and in 
getting the best out of us. Calvin Toplady alone 
appeared able to make her " fash her thmnb," 
as they say north of the Tweed, and he did it by 
the simple but sinister device of saying nothing and 
staring hard every now and then in the direction 
of the enchantress. As might be expected, the 
latter made play principally at the lord of Fauns, who 
was known to regard feminine beauty as more or 
less of a fad, like the orchid craze, and therefore a 
subject merely for polite toleration ; but even the 
red-bearded Earl forsook his accustomed attitude 
of pedantic sciolism to indulge in the arts of the 
courtier when his nephew's bride drew him into a 
serious exchange of views upon his favourite 
hobbies. 
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" I have not had the pleasure," observed Lord 
Dunbar, " of meeting many of your compatriots 
because I rarely find occasion for leaving Scotland, 
but I assure you that you are the first person I have 
met who has rendered intelligible to me the sin- 
gular fact that woman is a leading factor in shaping 
the political and sociological destinies of America." 

" Oh, but you must not pay me these pretty 
compliments m public ! " replied the lady, with a 
prohibitory gesture of her fan that had a certain 
fascination of its own. " You must take me off 
to a comer where Percival cannot hear you, and 
let me have all your deUghtful heresies to m5^self." 

Lord Dunbar actually blushed and squinted over 
his spectacles in the direction of his nephew, who 
was apparently oblivious of his wife's remark, and 
said : 

" Heretical views are not infrequently the pro- 
toplasm of a profound truth. It seems to me that 
your husband's actions are somewhat at variance 
with his opinions." 

" I was beginning to believe that Percival married 
me to reform my notions of the higher destiny of 
my sex," replied Mrs. Dalison pleasantly ; " but 
he appears to have brought me to the wrong shop 
to promote the welfare of the reformation." 

For my part, I believe in a woman wholly 
subjecting her views to those of her husband,^' 
observed Mrs. Pringle in a raucous voice. She sat 
bolt upright in her chair with the uncompromising 
prinmess of a waxwork. 

" With due regard to the principles of the hus- 
band, I presume ? " rejoined Mrs. Dalison sweetly. 

" Of course," retorted the lawyer's wife, with a 
slight elevation of her scanty eyebrows, and added : 
" But then we Scots are a cautious people in all 
our imdertakings, and do not marry at random." 

** Having taken to heart the experiences of Mary 
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Stuart — doubtless," was the response in still more 
mellifluous tones. 

" I doubt if the vagaries of a foreign-bom woman, 
were she ten times a queen, would ever have been 
able to affect our national character one way or 
the other," said Mrs. Pringle severely. " Our 
standard of morality, as you are doubtless aware, 
is very high and we are content to abide by it." 

" Naturally," replied Mrs. Dalison with becom- 
ing humility. " But I am glad your historians and 
romancists — notably Scett — have furnished a few 
examples to the contrary, without which the 
chronicles of himian life would be hopelessly dull 
and devoid of interest." 

" As my husband says — that is a matter of taste 
and education ! " snapped the other lady, with a 
glance at Pringle, who looked foolish. 

" I would like to argue that point with you, 
Alexander," broke in Dr. Simpson, who sat at the 
end of the table near Thring. 

" I beg you will do nothing of the kind, Robert," 
said the lawyer hastily. " I abhor controversy, 
although I earn my living by it, and I make it a 
rule to leave my business behind me whenever I 
quit home." 

" Alexander and I have been married twenty- 
three years, and we have never so much as had a 
difference of opinion ! " exclaimed Mrs. Pringle, 
with the air of a challenger. 

" Is that because Pringle's opinions are yours, 
or because^ — ^you have no opinions of your own ? " 
inquired Thring, with humorous gravity. 

For both reasons — Falconer ! " retorted the 
lady, with acidulated emphasis on the word 
" both." 

" For my part, I would as soon expect my wife — 
if I had one — to adopt my opinions as I would 
expect her to copy my style of dress ? " retorted 
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Thring, and added : " Feeling well assured that the 
one would suit her about as well as the other." 

" I would not give much for your domestic 
tranquillity," broke in Dalison, with a perceptible 
sneer. 

" Nor more would I," replied Thring quietly ; 
" for if my domestic tranquillity depended merely 
upon questions of opinion, it would not be worth 
having at all." 

" But surely the happiness of married life depends 
largely upon two people seeing things from the 
same point of view ? observed Major Farquhar- 

son timorously. 

" Precisely, interpolated Mrs. Pringle, with a 
brisk nod. 

" See the results of my training ! " cried Clara 
Farquharson, tapping Thring's wrist with her fan, 
and with a languishing glance from her fine eyes at 
my friend. 

I stole a look at Mrs. Dalison to note the effect of 
the last upon her. She appeared to be only amused. 

" The happiness of married life depends on 
nothing of the kind ! " exclaimed Thring vehe- 
mently. " It depends on one thing only, and that is 
mutual confidence. All the rest counts for nothing." 

" Hear ! hear ! " exclaimed Simpson. 

" My friend Dr. Simpson and my son Falconer 
are birds of a feather," observed Lord Dunbar to 
Laura DaUson. 

" A strong combination ! I must say I feel like 
joining their ranks," replied the lady. 

" The main trouble is " — remarked Dalison, with 
an air of authority — " that you cannot repose con- 
fidence in a person until you have known him or 
her for some time. Now, by far the greater number 
of marriages are contracted upon a brief acquaint- 
ance between men and women — an acquaintance 
in which a cloud of fancies takes the place of actual 
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knowledge. The dispelling of the cloud is rapid, 
while the acquisition of knowledge is slow, and it is 
in this period of transition that the element of peril 
obtrudes itself. If a man and his wife are left 
pretty much to themselves during this period, the 
chances are they will come to understand each 
other thoroughly and confidence is bom. On the 
other hand, let there be an intrusion of any kind — 
personal or otherwise — and the chances are that 
some kind of disaster will follow." 

Dr. Simpson picked the speaker up sharply, 
saying : 

" The intrusion ye complain of, Mr. Dalison, is 
just nae intrusion at a', but Nature's ane methodd 
o* rectifying the wrong-headedness o' humanity. 
Yere theery applies only to mis-alliances an' mar- 
riages o' convenience, which desairve naething 
better than disruption for th' affront they put 
upon the sovereignty o' Nature." 

" It is a very drastic method, and involves a 
remedy worse than the disease ! " retorted Dalison, 
with some heat. 

"I agree with Percival," observed Lord Glen- 
livet, who had not spoken a word since we sat down 
to dinner. 

" A' Nature's methods air drastic," pursued the 
little physician, " and rightly so, for she makes nae 
meestakes, and is safe in being thorough. I would 
ha' ye both onderstand, however, that I deeply 
seempathise wi' the instrument Nature uses in 
effectmg her process o' correction." 

Lord Dunbar held up his hand in protest. 

" Now, don't let us drift on to the subject of 
instrumentality ; we had more than enough of that 
the other night." Then the Earl turned to his fair 
neighbour, and added : " We Scotchmen, Laura, 
are fanatics on the subject of controversy. We are 
a nation of controversialists, and Dr. Simpson is 
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one of the worst offenders in this respect. Let 
me caution you also against Falconer, who is the 
doctor's fond ally." 

For the first time Mrs. Dalison looked down the 
table at Thring, who returned her glance with that 
sorrowful expression I first noticed in Hyde Park 
and which puzzled me not a little. 

" I am afraid I am already too fond of your son's 
controversial spirit," said she, turning towards the 
Earl. " The more so that his arguments have 
already been enlisted on my side." 

Don't trust them ! " retorted Lord Dunbar ; 

for, like Alexander Pringle, he argues first for 
one principle and then the other, according to the 
interest he represents, with the one great difference 
that Pringle changes his colours for purposes of 
gain, whereas Falconer does the same thing for a 
mere whim — ^just to be in opposition to the pre- 
vailing opinion." 

" Now, I won't have you jumping upon Falconer 
like that ; he is my pet ! " exclaimed Clara Far- 
quharson, patting Thring's hand again with an air 
of good understanding, and adding : *' I only wish 
Nigel had more of his fighting spirit. I am sick to 
death of always being agreed with ! " 

" Well," broke in Simpson, with his jovial laugh, 
" our exchange o' views hae brought oot the fact 
that matrimony is a many-sided feegure ; for right 
here amang us we hae a wife who agrees wi' every- 
thing her husband says, a husband who agrees m 
a' matters wi' his wife, an' a husband an' wife who, 
with due respect to ye, Mrs. Dalison, haen't yet 
made oop their minds t' agree upon the great point 
o' sexual supremacy, the settlement o' which is 
essential to ' pax domestica.' I tell ye, me friends, 
and especially ye, Mr. Dalison, that there is nae 
greater monument to the wairth o' human nature 
than the fact that th' eenstitution o' marriage hae 
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worked as well as it ha*, for there is nae covenant on 
airth mair sacred in its character an* none the pree- 
servation o* which is sae moch exposed to circum- 
stances beyond our controul." 

Mrs. Dauson's face had now become serious, and 
I caught her glancing furtively at her husband, who 
appeared to be absorbed in peeling a pear. There 
was just .a shadow of apprehension in her look that 
rekindled in my mind those vague suspicions I had 
entertained on the occasion of our visit to the 
theatre, but I dismissed them again with the re- 
flection that it was only natural a woman of her 
superlative attractions should have been the heroine 
of some kind of romantic experience. 

The conversation drifted into commonplace topics 
imtil the three ladies withdrew to the drawing-room. 
The Earl, Pringle and Farquharson hobnobbed 
together over the eternal subject of politics, Glen- 
livet, Dalison and Toplady gathered together on 
one side of the table and Simpson, Thring and I 
on the other. 

" Ye're not looking as fit as usual. Falconer," 
began Simpson, in an undertone. " What ails ye, 
laddie ? " 

Thring sipped his wine and shrugged his broad 
shoulders, but said nothing. 

" Have ye been sleeping well o' late ? " 

I glanced at the questioner. His face wore an 
expression of honest concern. 

Fairly so," was Thring*s reply. 

" I don't like the look o' yair een ! What does 
' fairly ' mean ? " 

" Bad dreams ! " 

" It's yair stomach, mon ! And yet I notice 
ye're a wee bit off yere feed. Ye require a bolus or 
twa." 

Thring shook his head. 

'* Pills be hanged ! I need a new mind ! " 
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" Phist ! ye've a brilliant mind, but ye may have 
somewhat on it. Mark ye both ; the mind can 
suffer from indigestion just as much as the stomach, 
and worse, for the capacity o' the mind is a'most 
illeemitable ! YeVe yair secret thoughts, like the 
rest o' us, laddie, an' it's just none o' my business to 
try an' divine them ; but, for a' that ye need a 
reduction o' vair mental activities. From the look 
o' ye, I should say ye were just not sleeping at a'." 
How do you know that ? " inquired my friend, 
reddening. 

" Ocht ! It's as easy as lookin' through a tele- 
scope, mon ! Ye feel tured o' mornings — now don't 
ye?" 

Thring nodded. 

" Ye'U feel a long sight better after next week's 
stalking, but, for a' that, I'll prescribe for ye 
to-night, or ye'll be that nervous when we go out, 
ye'll be taking me or Mr. Compton for a stag, and 
Knocking the head off us." 

I glanced across the table. Toplady was listen- 
ing to Dalison, but looking at us under his shrivelled 
eyelids. His pendulous nether lip and goatee 
resembled a miniature sporran. 

Simpson's eyes followed mine and he said in a 
half whisper : 

" He's a braw-looking buck, an' he not ? " 

" I believe he's the cause of my nightmares," 
murmured Thring. 

" When I lie awake at nights, I sometimes fancy 
I can see his ugly mug grinning at me, though 
there's a passage and two walls between us." 

" He's what the Italians ca' a * jettatore,' " replied 
Simeon. " D'ye know what that means ? " 
Evil eye ? ' I hazarded. 

That's it — mon ! For mysel' I'd sooner squint 
or ha' just nae een at a' than look like a walking 
catastrophe ! " 
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Thring laughed loudly. His father looked down 
the table at us, frowned, drew out his watch and said : 

"Let us join the ladies." 

When we entered the drawing-room, Clara Far- 
quharsonwas at the piano singing. She had a 
hard and high soprano voice and no method, but 
Mrs. Pringle, who sat close behind the songstress, 
was in a state of mild ecstasy over the performance. 
Laura Dalison was seated on a sofa under the 
chandeUer. She was engrossed in a volimie of small 
engravings which I knew from previous examination 
to be both poor and uninteresting, so I inferred the 
music bored her. I therefore proceeded to take 
advantage of her isolation by joining her, but, to 
my disgust, old Toplady slid by me and cut me 
out of the coveted position and Lord Dunbar sat 
down on the other side of his beautiful guest. 
Pringle and Simpson paired off in a comer, and I 
turned towards Thring and Dalison, who were 
conversing on the hearthrug. I heard Dalison 
saying : 

" When do we go up to the Lodge ? " 

" On Tuesday afternoon," repUed my friend. 
" Did you bring a gun with you ? " 

" No ; I had not sufficient time to go to Purdey's 
while we were in London. You will have to lend 



me one." 



'* Most men prefer something of their own ; 
but I daresay I can supply you with a fairly good 
tool in the way of a new rifle," responded Thring. 

" Anything will do for me," rejoined Dalison, 
" for I'm an infamously poor shot." 

" For the matter of that, you will be in good 
company," said Thring smiling, " for there's not a 
decent shot among us. Simpson says we are all 
members of Clan MacDuffer ! " 

" Simpson has been an institution in the family 
for some time, has be not ? " inquired Dalison, 
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" Fifteen years, Percival," interpolated Glenlivet, 
joining us, and addressing his remarks, as usual, 
to the carpet. " I don't think I would be alive 
to-day but for Simpson." 

" He appears to be a clever chap — rather free, 
perhaps, with his advice, but then most clever people 
are." 

" I only know that Simpson is one of the few 
people in the world who wants everyone he meets 
to be happy, which is not the rule with clever men, 
who for tne most part are an infliction," rejoined 
Thring. 

" I heartily endorse your last sentiment," re- 
torted Dalison, with a delphic smile, and I saw the 
colour come to my friend's cheeks. 

Clara Farquharson's performance came to an end 
with a shrill tour de force that Glenlivet, who 
hated music, designated as " a dying squawk," 
and during the silence that followed Mrs. Dalison 
called Thrmg by name. 

" I demand the fulfilment of a promise given at 
Marienbad ! " she exclaimed, " and I will take no 
excuse. You must sing for us ! " 

" You will live to regret the fulfilment," replied 
my friend, going forward. "Norman says there 
is only one martyrdom worse than hearing me sing, 
and that is a debate in the Lords on the Deceased 
Wife's Sister Bill ! " 

" On the contrary, I am sure both are equally 
entertaining," replied the lady, rising from her 
seat between her elderly garde du corps with 
suspicious alacrity. " If your repertory is not 
ultra-classical, I may be able to furnish the ac- 
companiment." 

" That will certainly palliate my offence," replied 
Thring, leading her to the piano. " How about 
Wagner ? " 

" You aim high, Senor Capitan ! " retorted Mrs, 
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Dalison gaily. " What is it to be, Riemi or 
The Ring ? " 

" Tannhauser. Do you know the ' Abend- 
stem * ? " 

" Do I ? I was brought up on it. It is divine. 
I never hear the hymn that I do not see that great 
clear star riding in a serene heaven. It requires the 
violins, however, to secure the true effect." 

" Unless one has a vision of * Elisabeth ' by way 
of inspiration to replace them," murmured my 
friend, sorting out his music. 

" Poor * Elisabeth ' ! It's a mistake to be too 
good for one's lover in this world," replied the fair 
accompanist as she stood beside him. 

Perhaps I should not have overheard the remark, 
but I md, and something in the tone of her voice 
thrilled me more than the words. I would not 
have looked at Dalison at the moment for all the 
world. I felt like a participator in a homicide. 

" Won't you stand on the other side and turn 
my music, Mr. Compton ? We want a good atmo- 
sphere about us for this," pleaded Mrs. Dalison, as 
sne sat down at the piano. 

I took the hint and this time " blocked " old 
Toplady, who was skirmishing behind me. 

I had heard my friend sing on several occasions, 
but never before as he sang on this evening. What 
impression he made on the rest of his hearers, bar 
one, I did not know, nor did I care. My tempera- 
ment, needless to say, is prosaic, but no man can 
count upon remaining his normal self in the moment 
when the divine glory of Soul becomes an almost 
tangible thing. The melody, exquisite as it was, 
resolved itself merely into a vehicle for the man's 
winged thought ; the words, beautiful though they 
were, seemed meaningless beside the transfigura- 
tion of his face and the breathless concentration of 
his mind. The same vacancy I had observed in 
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his eyes during the sleep-walk possessed them now. 
If he saw Laura Dalison at all, it must have been as 
some untranslatable phantom of the starry world he 
compelled us in imagination to enter, for he never 
once came down to the sphere of which she formed 
a part, roimd about him. It was only when the 
last strains of the hymn were dwindling into silence 
that I stole a glance at the woman, and then I knew 
that her husband had no more ownership in her 
than he had in the Crown of England. 

It was comparatively early when we broke up for 
the night, most of us oeing tired out by the events 
of the day. 

As we ascended to our respective apartments, 
Thring took his cousin's arm in a friendly way, 
and said : 

" There is something in my den I want to show 
you, Percival. I won't keep you long, and it's 
right on your way, as your rooms are opposite 
Compton's and mine." 

" It's not the banshee — is it ? " inquired Laura 
Dalison, who was going upstairs just ahead of me. 
** If so, I must come and see it too." 

" There's no necessity for your doing anythinej 
of the kind," objected her husband. " One would 
think we were a party of Cook's tourists and were 
determined not to miss seeing everything we had 
paid for." 

" May I not come too ? " inquired the lady of 
Thring in a childhke manner that, for some reason 
or another, was most becoming. 

" You may, if you promise not to touch an3^hing," 
replied my uiend, catching the spirit of her manner, 
and we entered his apartment. 

As I expected, Dalison at once caught sight of 
his wife's photograph smiling at him from the 
centre table. He made no remark. He stood bolt 
upright in the middle of the room like a man at his 
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tailor's waiting to be fitted. His wife, with her 
back towards him, scrutinized the panoply above the 
mantelpiece. She had a magnificent back and 
shoulders, white, firm and muscular, and carried 
herself like a thoroughbred. Dalison would have 
his hands full trying to bend a neck such as hers. 

Thring came forward from a comer of the room 
carrying the new rifle. 

" I want you to accept this as a gift with my 
best wishes for good sport and equally good luck," 
he said, laying; the weapon on the table between 
Dalison and his wife's photograph. 

Dalison looked down at his present with an 
absent-minded air, and then picked it up for ex- 
amination. The butt bore a silver plate engraved 
with his initials and a date. Then he remarked 
in a quiet tone : 

" It's a workmanlike tool. Falconer, and I am 
extremely obliged to you for it. It's a ' Greener,' 
if I am not mistaken, is it not ? " 

Mrs. Dalison turned to see what was going on 
and exclaimed : 

" That's what I call something like a gun ! 
You're in luck, Percival ! Let me get my hands 
on it a moment ! " 

Dalison, with the same absent-minded air that 
had characterized him since the photograph caught 
his eye, relinquished the weapon, which his wife 
brought up to her shoulder with professional dex- 
terity and then glanced along the sight. 

" You have done some shooting yourself," ob- 
served Thring. 

" Enough to recognize a good gun when I see it," 
replied Mrs. Dahson, with the air of a sportswoman. 
" You can leave this to me in your will, Percival. 
I never felt such a perfect balance ! " 

" You must try your hand with it on Thursday," 
broke in Thring. '* I am sure you will vindicate 
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the reputation of American marksmanship ! What 
do you say, Percival ? " 

" Provided I stand behind her — yes ! *' rejoined 
his cousin, with a peculiar smile. " I have no 
desire to be mistaken for a stag.** 

" m back my shooting against yours any day 
of the week ! " retorted his wife confidently. 

" Possibly,** rejoined Dalison, taking the rifle 
from her and replacing it in its case. " I am some- 
what short of practice. It might be as well if I 
took this photograph of yours and set it up for a 
target, if we can find a suitable range. I presiune 
you can spare it, since you seem to have plenty of 
them to give away.** 

" You will have to apply to the owner," responded 
Mrs. Dalison sweetly. I have no doubt I can find 
another and a better one to take its place. By the 
way. Cousin Falconer, you might give me a picture 
of yourself — I'm a bit jealous at being left out in 
the cold in the matter of presents." 

" I haven*t such a thing in my possession,'* 
replied Thring, looking round the apartment. " For- 
tunately for the artistic world, I oon't believe there 
is a portrait of me in existence." 

*' I must have a present of some kind. I can't 
allow Percival to carry off all the plunder. And 
I want something that has a touch of local interest 
in it to remind me of our visit to Fauns. There is 
one thing here I'm just wild to possess ! ** 

*' Don't be absurd ! " ejaculated Dalison. 

It seemed as if the latter had a specific remon- 
strance to clap like an extinguisher on every 
remark that emanated from his wife. I saw that 
the process was commencing to affect Thrinc, who 
was an implacable foe to all bullies. He looked 
steadily at his cousin for a few moments, and then 
turned to Laura Dalison, saying : 

" What would you like to have ? There's no- 
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thing in the place worth taking, but you can take 
all there is in it if you have a mind to. 

" I would like to take you at your word, Cousin 
Falconer," replied Laura, with a look in her eyes 
that satisfied me she read my friend's every thought 
as plainly as he could read them himself, and 
added : " But I will be more than content if you 
vdll let me take — just as a memento— that silver- 
handled dagger you have up there." 

" That's what we call a dirk, or skene dhu,^^ said 
Thring, taking the article down and placing it in her 
hands. 

" m be hanged if that isn't sheer robbery ! " 
remonstrated Dalison, reddening from genuine 
irritation. '* I am surprised at you, Laura ! " 

" You can call it a wedding present," pursued 
Thring ; " but I hope you won't use it on anybody 
but the banshee ! " 

Mrs. Dalison laughed merrily. 

" That's superstition I don't care a rap for," 
said she ; " but there's another I really stand in 
awe of. One must never take a present of a knife 
without paying something for it, or the gift will 
sever the friendship. You must accept this in 
exchange." 

She opened the back case of her tiny jewelled 
watch and took from it a gold coin no larger than 
a three-penny bit and handed it to Thring, saying : 

" That is an American gold dollar. I have kept 
it for luck since I was a mere girl. I only hope 
it will bring you better fortune than I have derived 
from its possession." 

" It will remain with me through fair weather 
and foul," replied Thring simply, as he slipped the 
coin into his pocket. 

" Good-night all ! " exclaimed DaUson abruptly, 
as he picked up his share of the spoils and dis- 
appeared in the direction of his apartments. 
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Thring and I escorted his wife to the main 
corridor. Her manner was inclined to seriousness 
when she turned to take leave of us and said to my 
friend: 

** I shall have to carry your present concealed 
about me, for if Percival ever gets hold of it, I shall 
never see it again ! " 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

On looking back over what I have thus far written, 
there floats towards me, spirit-wise, through the 
web of detail surrounding the episodes at Fauns 
Castle, a vivid recollection of my own sensations 
during that period, and in propoimding to myself 
the question whether I have been somewhat prolix 
in the narration of what might appear to the 
world as trivial matters, I have stumbled upon a 
discovery, and the discovery is this — that the 
identical prescience of an approaching crisis that 
weighed upon me m those unforgettable September 
days has resumed tenancy of my mind, stealthily 
and imperceptibly ; has guided my pen and has 
thrust boldly into relief certain features of those 
" trivialities " that escaped my observation at the 
time. I see now that those once coldly ignored 
features were possessed of tongues of premonition, 
but I hear their voices now for the first time. They 
now assert themselves and clamour for a right to 
be kept in the foregroimd of reminiscence, but I 
must order them to rearward positions without 
delay, oppressed as I am by the conviction that they 
have sufficiently paved the way to the events that 
happened at North Lodge. 

Two incidents, however, fall out sullenly from 
the ranks of the retreating throng and demand 
brief recognition. It shall be theirs. 

It rained heavily on Simday morning, but cleared 
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up bravely towards noon, and when Thring sug- 
gested a ramble over the braeside after luncheon 
I fully expected an affirmative response from 
every guest in the house, bored as we were with 
each other imder the gruesome influence of a 
Scotch Sabbath. The proposal, however, awa- 
kened no enthusiasm except in the case of Laura 
Dalison and myself. I turned instinctively to take 
her husband's measure of the project, but, to my 
surprise, he declined to be one of our party. 
Thring pressed him with marked cordiality and 
sincerity, and so did Mrs. Dalison, although hus- 
band and wife had not so much as exchanged a 
look, still less a word, with each other since they 
appeared at breakfast, but Dalison remained im- 
movable. Without looking at his wife, he said 
quietly : 

" You have two men to look after you, what more 
do you want ? Besides, I have a headache." 

"Then fresh air is just what you want," inter- 
posed my friend ; '* come along ! 

Dalison shook his head and turned towards the 
window, followed by his wife. 

" Suppose we get lost, Percival," she pleaded. 

" You will be lost in good company, was the 
stolid rejoinder. 

Oh ! Is that all ? " 

I think it's a good deal ! I was once lost in 
Alaska with a drunken guide and two lame nags — 
but I survived." 

" Yes, I remember," replied Mrs. Dalison, coming 
back to us ; " but I never heard what became of 
the guide." 

"Nor more did I," repUed her husband, drum- 
ming on the window-pane. 

" How on earth did you find your way back ? " 
I inquired coldly, for something in the man's 
manner repelled me. 

7* 
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"Did what Falconer did last night — trusted to 
my pony ! *' was the laconic response. Then the 
speaker turned towards us and said with his peculiar 
anile : 

" I think you need have no scruples, Laura, in 
trusting yourself with Falconer — and Mr. Comp- 
ton." 

His wife made no reply, but went upstairs to 
prepare for our expedition. 

Not a word was spoken between us as we three 
traversed the Castle groimds and emerged upon the 
breezy uplands ; but, for all our silence, I was 
strongly conscious of a subtle bond between us 
that appeared to have forced itself into prominence 
within the last few hours only. So far as I was con- 
cerned, I felt that my relation to this triple alliance 
was not the easiest thing in the world to explain. 
It wore contradictory features. I was not ena- 
moured of Mrs. Dalison, although her youth, fresh- 
ness and beauty were of the rare kind that impress 
one with increasing force the longer they remain 
under one's observation. With my bias towards 
anal3^cal methods in drawing conclusions, I felt 
that my insensibility to this woman's simiptuous 
attractions arose either from some defect in myself 
or from some inscrutable phase of her character 
that, like certain forebodings, weighed upon me 
with all the depression of an atmosphere and yet 

rssessed all the intangible elements of the last, 
resented, perhaps, the knowledge that she was 
bent on the appropriation of my best friend. It 
was my first acquaintance with jealousy. My 
resentment, however, took no notice of the moral 
aspect of the appropriation. Let me say frankly 
that the fact that Laura Dalison already had a 
husband counted for naught in my appraisal of 
the situation. She might have had fifty husbands 
for all I cared. What actually disturbed me was 
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the consciousness of some open issue in her life, 
in the determination of which Thring could not 

Earticipate without grave results to himself. But, 
owever clear this might be, I was dragged in the 
direction opposite to this conclusion by an unrecog- 
nizable force that compelled me to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with this man and this woman in the 
very teeth of a snarUng and condenmatory moral 
precept — and what is more, I experienced a certain 
glad satisfaction in being thus dragged. The in- 
explicable had awakened in me an indefensible 
enthusiasm that no amount of cold reason could 
ever have engendered. 

My self-commimion was interrupted by a remark 
our lovely companion addressed to Thnng : 

" We seem to be suffering in common — we three 
— from a fit of self-introspection that leads me to 
observe that neither of you men has evinced suffi- 
cient interest in me to mquire what has led up to 
Percival*s display of ill-temper." 

" We lose our way occasionally in Scotland,** 
rephed Thring, with a touch of humour in his voice ; 
•* but never oiur national dehcacy." 

" You need not be delicate where I am con- 
cerned. Percival is so hopelessly and invariably 
indeUcate in his advertisement of our relations to 
each other," was the quiet rejoinder. 

" What has happened ? " inquired my friend 
blimtly. 

Mrs. DaUson laughed outright. 

" Well, it had its ridiculous side, although I was 
Bngry enough, at the time. What do you suppose ? 
Peraval came to my room at five o'clock this 
morning and woke me out of a soimd sleep. I 
thought he was crazy. He looked ugly enough to 
be mistaken for a maniac. He stood by my bed 
and abused me for nearly an hour. The wonder 
to me is that he did not disturb the entire house. I 
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implored him to desist, but it was no use. He 
kept on, as if we were the sole occupants of a light- 
house. It was all about that dirk of yours. Fal- 
coner, and the photograph. I believe he had been 
broo(Ung over the thing all night. He looked as 
if he had. I shall never forget the expression of 
his face in the dim candle-light. It was bad enough 
to scare your banshee — out of the ghost business 
for good and all. He frightened me a bit at first, 
but in my turn I grew angry, not at his vile abuse — 
I'm becoming accustomed to that — but at the 
destruction of my night's rest, for I hke to sleep in 
the small hours of the morning. I was so furious, 
I felt Uke taking yoiur dirk from under my pillow 
and going for him ! I just hate him now ! I called 
him^acad!'" 

" You should have threatened to yell for aid," 
exclaimed Thring ; " that would have stopped his 
jawing." 

My friend had grown red in the face. 

" I didn't dare to ; there would have been such 
a scandal. And then I remembered we owed our 
invitation to you. I wouldn't have cared hurting 
him or myself, but I would have let him kill me 
before I would have allowed your pride to suffer," 
replied Laura, with bewitching agitation which 
was as genuine as the rich scarlet on her cheeks. 
Thring took her arm as he would have taken mine 
and said : 

" What a tnmip you are, Laura. But don't tell 
me more of this sort of thing than you can help. 
I'm not strong on self-control — ^nor on forgiving 
injuries." 

I hope my wife, if I ever marry, will occasion- 
ally look at me as Laura Dalison looked at Thring, 
as she answered : 

" I will try not to. Falconer, but for some reason 
or other, I feel Uke leaning upon you in all my 
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difficulties. I suppose I ought not to say so, but 
God knows, it's as true as the day of the week ! " 

Silence followed. 

We had crossed the brae and entered a glen formed 
by the rising of the ground towards the foot-hills of 
Sen Lui that towered through his toga of mist 
away to the north. 

Suddenly Thring uttered a low cry and pointed 
towards the acclivity of the glen on our left. A 
lar^e, brown object, flecked here and there with 
white spots, fluttered over the heather about a 
hundred yards from us. 

" It's a woimded bird, a capercailzie ! " exclaimed 
my friend ; " and yet I heard no shot ; did you, 
Compton ? " 

I replied in the negative and we paused and 
looked round us. Beyond the occasional call of a 
grouse and the rustling of the breeze, there was not 
a sound to be heard. 

" Dead crippled ! " exclaimed Thring, watching 
the Irird. " If you don't mind waiting here a few 
moments, Laura, I think Compton and I can snare 
that poor little chap. It looks like a case of 
poaching ! " 

" Oh, I can take care of myself ! I'll wait here, 
but don't be long," replied Mrs. Dalison, taking 
Thring's stick to lean on. Our walk seemed to have 
breathed her and her well-developed figure gave her 
plenty of weight to carry. 

" We shall not lose sight of you ! " cried Thring, 
springing up the glen side. *' You're more light- 
footed than I am, Compton, so you had better skir- 
mish to the right and head the game off from the 
bracken he's making for and turn him back on me." 

I followed his directions. 

It was harder work than I bargained for scaling 
the glenside, and I made slow progress. By the 
time I reached the copse of brushwood, there was 
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no bird to be seen. Thring, about fifty yards away 
from and somewhat above me, was moving about 
scrutinizing the groimd. He sang out to me to 
come towards him. As I went forward, I looked 
down to the bottom of the glen. I could see no- 
thing of Mrs. Dalison. Either she had moved away 
from the spot where we had left her or else an imsus- 
pected fold of the hillside shut her off from my 
immediate view. When I reached my friend, he 
was despondently gazing at the groimd before him 
after the manner of his brother GlenUvet. 

" rU swear I saw that bird go to cover just about 
here," he observed wistfully ; " and yet there's 
not so much as a feather of him to be seen ! " 

" The beggar must have flown," I replied, laugh- 
ing at the expression of chagrin on Thring*s face, 
and adding, " which is also the case with our fair 
companion of whom I cannot see a trace either ! " 

Thring looked up sharply, and then down at the 
bottom of the glen. 

At the same moment, we both caught sight of a 
man walking hurriedly in the direction of the Castle. 
He must have come through the glen from the north, 
and he also must have passed Mrs. Dalison where 
she waited for us. It was, of course, impossible 
for us, at the distance, to distinguish his features. 
We could only see that he was kilted and wore a 
tam-o'-shanter. Whether he was a gentleman or 
one of the ghillies on the estate we could not tell. 

Thring sprang down the glenside with an in- 
credible stride, and I stumbled after him as best 
I could. Before we reached the bottom, however, 
we caught sight of Laura Dalison crawling up the 
lower slope with the aid of Thring's stick. As soon 
as she saw us, she uttered a faint cry and, tottering 
forward, sank down on the heather. 

With a final boimd, Thring dropped beside her 
and raised her in his arms. 
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"What has happened, my darling?^* he cried, 
panting for breath. 

She was white in the face. She could not speak. 
She could only look at him. 

" Are you hurt ? " he cried in an agonized voice. 
She shook her head. 

" Thank God for that ! " 

She smiled very sweetly and whispered : 

" Frightened, that is all ! " 

" Ah ! that man, who is he ? What did he 
say?" 

She leaned her head on his shoulder and gave a 
little gasp. 

" I don't know. Is there a madhouse near 
here. Falconer ? " 

We both started. 

" A madhouse ! " exclaimed Thring. " What 
on earth do you mean ? " 

" That man ! He spoke and acted Uke a 
lunatic ! " 

Then she nestled closer in my friend's arms Uke a 
child awakened from a nightmare, and comforted 
by loving words she whispered : *' I don't know 
him. I never met him, but he frightened me ! " 

" I'll leave you here with Compton," exclaimed 
Thring, now crimson with wrath. "I'll give him a 
hiding for this ! " And he rose to go after the man 
in the distance. 

But she climg to him tenaciously and cried : 
" No ! No ! I will not let you do that ! I am 
not in the least hiu*t — only a little frightened. Sit 
down beside me, dear, I shaU be quite myself in 
a minute or two ! " 

But Thring was determined to go and shook him- 
self free from her and rose to his feet, crying : 

" Take care of her, Compton ! I'll get even with 
the scoimdrel — he's a trespasser any way — whether 
he's mad or sane ! " 
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And though Laura Dalison cried wildly to him 
to come back, my friend sped away intent on 
revenge. 

" What shall I do ? " exclaimed she, appealing 
to me, with a look of terror in her splendid eyes. 
" What shall I do ? The man is a limatic, and so 
is Falconer when he is enraged ! For God's sake, 
Mr. Compton, nm after him ! Stop him, or some- 
thing terrible will happen ! " 

"I shall do nothing of the kind," I repUed as 
gently as I could, for she was becoming hysterical. 
" In the first place. Falconer has committed you to 
my charge and my desertion of you will rob me of 
his friendship. Secondly, the odds are ten to one 
Falconer will never catch him. Look — the enemy 
is already in flight ! " 

And I pointed to where on the distant hillside 
a tiny figure was speeding towards the forest east of 
the Castle, while Thring had scarcely more than 
cleared the defile of the glen. 

I assisted Mrs. DaUson to her feet, and together we 
stood among the ferns on the brow of the slope 
watching the flight and pursuit, if pursuit it could 
be called, for fully three-quarters of a mile sepa- 
rated Thring from the object of his vengeance. 

However, as the former showed no intention of 
relinquishing the chase, I turned to my companion, 
who was still trembling though the colour had 
returned to her face, and suggested that we should 
make our way homewards. 

" Your husband will probably not object to your 
returning alone with me," I observed, with a smile 
of self-depreciation. 

Mrs. DaUson took my arm and repUed with pecu- 
liar seriousness of manner : 

" I have quite forgotten the last hour or so that 
I had such a thing as a husband ! " 

The enigma involved in her response kept me 
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thinking as we walked along and stifled my curiosity 
to ascertain what had passed between the strange 
man and herself. She was silent too, and, on steal- 
ing a glance at her, I noticed for the first time quite 
a severe abrasion on her neck under her left ear. 
Her lace collar was slightly tinged with blood. 

" Do you know that you have a sUght wound on 
your neck ? " I inquired. 

Without looking at me, Mrs. DaUson replied 
quietly : 

** That is where the stone hit me, I suppose. I was 
so frightened at the time, I did not notice it and it 
scarcdy gives me any pain even now. He flimg 
a stone at me as I fled up the bank and called Fal- 
coner's name. It was my cry that frightened him 
off.'' 

** He must have been insane ! " I observed, 
shuddering in spite of myself. 

" I think so, and he evidently thought I was 
alone," was the quiet rejoinder. 

Mrs. Dalison gave me no further opportunity to 
pursue the subject, and we did not exchange a dozen 
words until we re-entered the Castle grounds and 
Thring rejoined us from his quest. 

" It was no use following that chap," he ex- 
claimed ; "he had too good a start on me and is 
quick on his feet, quicker than I am, and, what is 
more, knows the country or he wouldn't have taken 
to Lanricke Wood. Now, Laura, tell us what the 
kern looked hke." 

Without the sUghtest hesitancy, Mrs. DaUson 
answered : 

" He was a short, thick-set man, with grey 
whiskers that framed his face hke a skye-terrier's ! 

Thring looked at me. 

** That's the man that passed us yesterday, 
Compton ! " 

'' How's that ? " inquired Mrs. Dalison sharply. 
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The abruptness of her maimer surprised my 
friend, who replied quietly : 

" I think your assailant is the same man, who 
passed us yesterday on the Dalmally road before 
the mist came on. He was young and active in 
spite of his grey beard, was he not ? '* 

" I really cannot say. I was too agitated to 
notice. I only know that he came towards me 
growhng Uke a dog with a mad-dog look in his face. 
I don't even remember what he said. My one im- 
pulse was to fly. I fled up the bank, crying for you." 
She paused, and then added : " Don't let us say any- 
thing more about it. I want to forget it, and, 
above all, you must both promise not to say a word 
to Percivai ! " 

We promised. I wondered privately how she 
would manage to conceal the bruise on her neck 
from the eyes of a man whose wild jealousy made 
him a marksman of trifles. I had already noticed 
that, probably with a view to concealing her wound 
from Thring, she had turned up the velvet collar 
of her jacket before he had a chance to notice it. 

As we approached the house, my friend stopped 
and said : 

" We will say nothing to Percivai, in compUance 
with your desire, but I won't allow anyone to 
frighten you with impunity. I intend to fmd that 
fellow ! " 

" And I hope you never will, Falccmer ! " was our 
companion's almost stem rejoinder. 

Such was the first incident following the DaUsons' 
arrival at Faims, and, while it amoimted to little 
in itself, it disturbed me personally for two reasons, 
the first being its occurrence almost on the heels of 
their arrival and the second being rather more than 
a suspicion on my part that Laura DaUson had not 
told us all that really happened. She had already 
shown us too much resolution and force of character 
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to account for her grave perturbation on this occa- 
sion, when a mild shriek would have brought us to 
her aid in a couple of minutes. Her cry for help 
must have been faint indeed. 

The second incident was more serious. On the 
Tuesday afternoon, the day before our going to 
North Lodge, I was making the most of the fading 
daylight to clean my rifle, which I had brought up 
to my sitting-room for that purpose. It was a 
job I always attended to myself. I had almost 
finished my task when Thring burst into my room, 
without the ceremony of knocking, and flung him- 
self down on the sofa. 

He was very pale and labouring under suppressed 
excitement, a condition as new to my experience 
of him as if he had taken to drink. 

" Tom Carlyle said truly," he blurted out, " that 
the British Isles boasted a population of thirty-one 
millions, of whom the greater part were fools, and 
the biggest one of the lot sits before you ! " 

" God help the rest ! " said I, sitting down on the 
edge of the table opposite him. " Why this self- 
condemnation ? " 

Thring bit his lip savagely. 

" See here, Compton ! A man is not necessarily 
a fool for falling in love with a woman, even if she 
happens to be another man's wife. Simpson ex- 
plained all that the other night, and, by God, the 
explanation's true, if there is any such thing as 
truth in this wretched world. But a man is a fool 
who, so fated, cuddles his destiny instead of shun^ 
ning it ! " 

" But as I understand the theory the ' cuddling ' 
is inevitable, and the other course is futile." 

" Eventually yes ; but there is a certain element 
of free-agency available to man for the attenuation 
or postponement of evil." 

Then why have you not exercised it ? " 
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As I said before, because I am a fool.'* 

" Is there no way of mending your folly ? " 

" Yes, I can drown myself." 

" Which will not help matters ! " 

" Why not ? " 

" Because it is substituting a certain worse for a 
possible bad." 

"TTiat*s paying an unmerited compliment in 
place of adducing a reason," retorted my friend 
wearily. 

" Can I help you ? " I volunteered. 

Thring shook his head. After a few moments, 
he rose, went to the door, looked out into the 
passage, closed the door carefully, and putting his 
back against it, said quietly : 

" If rm a fool, Laura's another, and Percival's a 
blackguard ! " 

" A picturesque combination," I observed. 

" For a comedy yes, but the infusion of the black- 
guard is detrimental to comedy." 

" Your cousin has been making another ex- 
hibition of himself, I presume ? " 

" Very much so. The facts are that I went out 
to see Maclehose, who goes to the Lodge to-night 
with some of our traps. I looked everywhere for 
you to go with me, but I couldn't find you." 

** I went to the stables to get one of your grooms 
to ride over to Inverary with a letter I should have 
put in the post-bag this morning. I'm sorry we 
missed each other." 

** So am I ; your presence would have saved a 
scene." 

" There was a row ? " 

" Rather. Percival constituted the row as usual. 
I believe he could set a congregation of saints by 
the ears ! Coming back, I ran into Laura just over 
there by the climip of trees on the knoll. We sat 
down in the httle arbour, which, as you know, is 
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open on all sides. I suppose we had been talking 
about fifteen minutes, possibly a little longer. She 
placed her hand on my shoulder to pick a cater- 
pillar or something off my coat. Her touch exer- 
cised a sort of charm on me, and I in turn took hold 
of her arm. It was a perfectly harmless action, and 
she did not resent it. Right in the middle of it all 
Percival appears before us as suddenly as if he 
had grown out of the earth. He looked like the 
devil. He said : ' I beg pardon for my intrusion. 
I mistook you for two of the servants ! ' Laura was 
a match for him, and replied : ' Just as I once mis- 
took you for a gentleman ! ' I laughed. Between 
us we set him going. He cried out in his shrill 
voice : ' I should think you two would choose some 
place for your philandering where you wouldn*t be 
in full view of every window of the house ! ' Laura 
got in a good one : ' Oh ! then you Ued in saying you 
mistook our identity ; you were watching us all 
the time ! ' He turned green, Compton, positively 
green, with fury, and turned his guns on me. ' Is 
it your Scotch idea of honesty to make love to your 
guest's wife ? ' That made me hot, and I jumped 
up and said : ' It's our Scotch idea of honesty to 
thrash every blackguard who insults a woman on 
our own ground.' He was ready for a set-to, though 
he shook like an aspen, but Laura sailed in between 
us, saying : * You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Percival ! I shall talk to my cousin when, where, 
and as long as I please ! It's going to be long now 
and on matters that don't concern you, so you 
might as well go home and put your head on ice 
till you've cooled down to decent manners ! ' He 

fairly howled at her in reply, saying :' I'll be d d 

if I move an inch from here without you, if I stand 
here till Christmas ! ' Laura calmly resumed her 
seat and motioned to me to do the same, and I 
did. How it would have ended, I don't know, but 
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Simpson and the Farqnharsons came along and 
relieved the situation, and I broke away as soon as 
I decently could. I don't know what will happen 
next ! " 

" Nothing will happen, if I can help it ! " I 
replied stoutly, though I felt squeamish enough. 
" You must, however, allow me to speak freely, not 
only as your friend, but as a man of the world. To 
begin with, you are hopelessly in the wrong. Dalison 
may be a cad and a tyrant where his wife is con- 
cerned, but neither one nor the other is yoiu: business. 
Let them fight it out together. Even if you had 
any right to interfere — and you have not — the 
fact that Dalison has a bad temper, and you have 
a worse one, entitles him to forbearance on your 
part. He and his wife are your father's guests, 
and you must respect your father, even it your 
passion for this woman makes you ignore the laws 
of hospitality. You see, I don't mince matters, 
but it is no case for mincing. If you can't trust 
yourself — and you told me in London you could 
not — ^it is your plain duty to avoid being alone with 
Mrs. Dalison, even if you offend her in so doing. 
The offence will coimt for nothing, if she really 
loves you, and if you do your duty to yourself and 
her, Dalison cannot make further trouble without 
being the aggressor. Promise me you will take my 
advice ! " 

" I will try to take it," replied Thring, rising 
and going to the window ; " but Laura will despise 
me for it ! " 

" She will do nothing of the kind if she is worthy 
of ever being the wife of Falconer Thring ! " I 
repUed, going forward and taking my friend's arm. 

We gazed in silence upon the darkening land- 
scape. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I HOPE this is the last occasion on which I shall 
ever have to refer to North Lodge. We never 
speak of it — Thring and I — and the fact is we have 
not spoken of it for many years. The place has 
been closed up ever since tiie events I am about to 
narrate, and I fancy it will remain closed, imless, 
which at the time I am Meriting is not improbable, 
the property passes into strange hands. The very 
moment I caught a first gUmpse of the Lodge, I 
felt a strange repugnance to the spot and its 
surroundings. I do not suppose a dull, grey 
September afternoon is adapted, from an artistic 
point of view or otherwise, to the setting off of any 
style of architectiure or landscape, for Nature 
in the north coimtry is, to my mind, in a sad and 
sickly mood in the faU of the year, when damp 
and decay are rife in vale and forest and that which 
was fair a brief month before becomes funereal 
and that which was ugly in the best of seasons 
becomes almost unreal in its ghastUness when the 
shadows trail across the brae. The last remark 
appUes with startUng truth to North Lodge, for, 
under no conditions of summer enchantment, could 
the squat and square, black-brown house, flanked 
on all sides by files of gloomy firs, be termed other 
than ugly. The pecuUar he of the land here- 
abouts played queer tricks with the wayfarer 
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coming from the south and threw him back upon the 
contemplation of the theory of optical delusions, 
for until the invader of this region came within a 
stone's throw of the enclosure, he might com- 
fortably swear upon a stack of Testaments as high 
as Ben Lui's majestic self that no dwelling of 
any kind existed in the neighbourhood, for the 
Lodge crouched in a deep saucer deposited in the 
hills, hke a brown snake coiled imder a bush in a 
stony brake, and, in manner akin to that of the 
reptile, sprang up at you vehemently from its recess 
at the turn of the road and barred your further 
progress to the North. You had but to pass the en- 
closure and proceed a few himdred yards up rising 
ground that overhimg the *' saucer like the eaves 
of a roof and, on looking back, you could swear, 
with a deeper sense still of your own trustworthi- 
ness, that the Lodge and its phalanx of firs existed 
only in your imagination. 

As I remarked to Mary Dallas, on our arrival, 
I imderstood for the first time how " the knight of 
Snowdoim " really felt when Roderick Dhu exorcised 
Clan Alpine's host from the glenside at Coilantogle 
ford and, with a wave of his hand, dismissed the 
armed throng to the bowels of the earth within a few 
moments of time. 

If you have seen a rock '' awash " — as most of 
us have when boating off our EngUsh coast — you 
can conceive a fair idea of my meaning, the swell 
and swirl of the waters over the granite representing 
the rolling upland and the overhanging ledge that 
threatened to engulf the foundering house. 

Except that its singular situation robbed the 
interior of its due allowance of sunlight — whenever 
the last visited the premises — the comforts of North 
Lodge were undeniable. It was a model shooting- 
box in every way, with its spacious fire-places on the 
ground floor in front of which two dozen weary 
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sportsmen might take their ease and quaff their 
toddy with leg and elbow room for each and all. 

The ceilings were perhaps a trifle low, but this 
defect — if defect it was — was counterbalanced by 
the short and easy inclination of the stairwa)^. 

The dining-room, smoke-room, and gim-room 
were on the south side of the entrance hall, the 
library, morning-room and store-room were on the 
north, the kitchens and the servants' rooms back of 
these. The staircase ran up from the centre of the 
hall and led to a long and wide gallery into which 
the guest-rooms opened. A door at the end of the 
gallery conmiimicated with the back stairs. 

Thring occupied the room over the library. A 
bath-room intervened between his apartment and 
mine. My neighbour on my right was Dr. Simp- 
son, then in the order named came Pringle's and 
Toplady's rooms, the latter's abutting on the back 
stairs. Opposite Toplady's was DaJison's room. 
Between the latter and Colonel and Mrs. Farquhar- 
son's apartments was another bath-room. Between 
the latter and Mrs. Dalison's sitting-room was a 
passage to a large window which afforded Ught to 
the head of the main stairs. Mrs. Dahson's bed- 
room, which had a connecting-door to her sitting- 
room, was over the dining-room. A long skylight 
ran from a point between Pringle's and the Far- 
quharsons' doors to the wall that shut off the back 
stairs. Mrs. Fordyce and Mary Dallas occupied a 
room over the front porch. 

At night lamps and candles provided illimiination, 
but in the hall and along the gallery were Pintsch 
gas-burners at intervals, which, however, were 
extinguished at eleven o'clock. 

I give these details for reasons that will appear 
in due course. 

The afternoon was well advanced when we 
left Fauns for the Ix)dge, We were delayed in 

8* 
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jtting off by the indecision of Mrs. Pringle, who 
lally decided to remain at the Castle with the 
Earl and Glenlivet. Thring, Mrs. Dalison, Mary 
Dallas and I drove over in the phaeton. The rest 
of the guests went in the brake driven by Dalison. 
So far as I knew, the latter had not exchanged 
a word with his wife or Thring since the contretemps 
of the previous day, but ostensibly he was not in 
bad spirits. If he was still jealous, he either 
masked his feelings extremely well or it was his 
himiour to allow Mrs. Dalison and his cousin a full 
length of rope. With a woman's fine instinct in 
regard to the trend of events roimd her Clara Far- 
quharson was inclined " to take him up " and make 
a pet of him, much to the chagrin of old Toplady, 
who liked to stand well with the women, and to 
the evident annoyance of the Major, who was 
relegated to a back seat on the brake and had a 
chilly wind blowing on his back for the whole twenty 
miles. 

At Thring's request, I had arranged the dis- 
tribution of the guests in the two conveyances. I 
had originally allotted a seat in the brake to Mrs. 
Dalison on a hint from my friend, but the lady reso- 
lutely refused to be associated with Toplady, whom 
she referred to as " a horrid old fnunp," and was 
equally determined to stick to Mary Dallas, between 
whom and herself one of those sudaen and explosive 
attachments had leapt into existence that are not 
xmconmion in woman's world. That her reasons 
were genuine for driving with us was attested by 
the fact that Laura Dalison never once spoke 
to Thring until we were within a few miles of North 
Lodge and then only in response to an inquiry 
from my friend who was solicitous that she might 
suffer from the coldness of the wind. As a matter 
of fact, the two women and I monopolized the 
CQAVQr^s^tiQi^. Tllrinf refused to be cirawn out. 
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When Miss Dallas rallied him on his unsodableness, 
he replied : 

" For the time being, I am only a coachman 
and am supposed to be engrossed with my duties, 
which are serious enough, Heaven knows, seeing 
that they involve a danmable road, an ill-tempered 
offside horse, and the safety of another man's wife 
and an heiress to half a million ! '* 

I fancied Laura Dalison winced at the reference 
to herself. Mary Dallas protested against the 
reference to her money. 

" For goodness' sake, have mercy on me when 
Fm really enjoying myself for once in a way, 
Falconer ! " she cried. 

" Have mercy on you — what on earth do you 
mean ? " inquired Hiring. 

" Let those Frankenstein money-bags of mine 
drop ! They are the ciirse of my existence ! They 
keep all the detestable men buzzing roimd me 
hke flies while the nice chaps shun me Uke wet 
paint ! " 

" And yet they say men are, for the most 
part, strangers to self-denial ! " murmiured my 
friend. 

" Oh ! don't you plume your feathers on that,*' 
retorted Miss Dallas ; " the nice ones are mighty 
few." 

" Right you are, my dear girl," broke in Laura 
Dahson, patting Mary's hand ; " and they are the 
rare ones who will forego ever5rthing for the sake 
of the woman they love." 

"To the extent even of sharing in the joys 
of half a million ! " exclaimed my friend, not to us 
but the horses. 

" Would you marry a woman with that amoimt 
of money ? " inquired Mary of Thring, nudging her 
neighboiir. 

I would not," promptly rephed our charioteer. 



^ 
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" Then, you see, you are not one of my nice men. 
You are a stranger to self-denial ! " 

" You speak truly. I don't know the meaning of 
self-denial," was the quiet response. 

" You don't exhibit much diffidence in making 
your acknowledgment ! " observed Miss Dallas. 

" I never do, when my actions speak for them- 
selves," replied Thring quite seriously. 

" Is he making fun of us ? It is so long since 
Falconer and I have met, I am rather in the dark 
as to his principles," said Mary to me. 

Before I comd answer Thring anticipated me by 
exclaiming : 

** I no longer have any principles — I'm a fataUst. 
Ask Simpson what that means.' 

Miss Dallas raised herself in my estimation by 
answering promptly : 

" When a man talks like that, he has made 
up his mind to do something that is either wicked 
or foolish." 

" Or inevitable ! " snapped back Thring. " You 
remember what Claude Frollo carved on the waU 
of his cell in * Notre-Dame ' ? " 

" Yes. He was a consummate scoundrel ! " re- 
torted Miss Dallas with rising colour. 

** Not quite so bad as that ; he swopped his soul 
for his heart ! " broke in Mrs. Dalison, who had no 
colour in her face at all. 

In the pallid afterglow we reined up imder the 
porch of North Lodge. One brilliant star blazed 
in the translucent heaven over the sharp, black 
shadow of Ben Lui. 

"The Lady Venus greets us up yonder," said 
Miss Dallas, as I assisted her to alight. " You 
sportsmen should be in luck to-morrow." 

" We shall take care of that," I repUed. " We 
shall take our luck with us in the shape of you 
and Mrs. Dalison." 
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" Not if I'm to have my face smeared with the 
blood of the first quarry ! " exclaimed Mary with 
a shudder. " I hate that practice." 

" Then we will try it with Mrs. Dalison. For 
once in a way, she lacks her usual brilliant colour. 
Did you notice it ? " 

" I suppose the drive has tired her. It is a new 
experience for an American. What a handsome 
woman she is, I Hke her inmiensely ! " 

" I have reason to believe your admiration is 
reciprocated. I am glad of this — for she needs a 
friend." 

Miss Dallas raised her eyebrows. 

*' But she has only recently been married. 
Doesn't she get on with her husband ? " 

** On the road to rupture — rather too well, I 
imagine," I replied, shrugging my shoulders. 

" All the man's fault, I'll swear," repUed Miss 
Dallas confidently, as we passed into the library 
for tea. 

We had a quiet dinner-party. Thring presided, 
of course, and his cousin occupied the opposite 
end. Although Laura Dalison had the seat of 
honour on our host's left, she scarcely said a word 
to him, but I fancied there was some land of good 
understanding between them. I would have felt 
easier and happier had they acted in a more con- 
ventional manner. Dr. Simpson in one case, and 
Mrs. Fordyce in the other, reaped the benefits of 
what I felt sure was a mock estrangement, for the 
physician held the beauty's interest in his pet star 
theories, while our duenna had Thring all to herself 
in his most sarcastic vein. I pitied Mary Dallas 
sandwiched between Pringle and Toplady, although 
I was nearly in equally bad case as a wedge between 
the Farqunarsons. The Major simply ate. His 
vivacious wife made abundant hay with Dalison 
in the sunshine of their comer. He was a handsome 
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devil if ever there was one yet, and played up to 
his neighbour in excellent form. He had already 
formed some kind of a friendship with Toplady, for I 
heard him disclose his satisfaction at the propinquity 
of their rooms. Heaven knows he was welcome to 
his satisfaction. I would have as soon chummed 
with an alligator as with the man from Dundee. 

After dinner we adjourned to the Ubrary, which 
was large enough for a village prayer-meeting. 
Dalison, Toplady, Simpson and Pringle sat down 
to whist. The Farqiiharsons, Mrs. Fordyce and 
Mary moved off to the morning-room, where there 
was a piano, or rather, an apology for that much- 
abused instrument. Thring disappeared. I seized 
the opportimity to maroon myself with Mrs. Dalison 
on a sofa in the comer of the library where we could 
talk undisturbed. 

My companion was radiant. On this night she 
was, hors concours, the most brilliantly beautiful 
woman I ever had laid eyes on. I don't usually 
take any interest in feminine apparel, but I noticed 
hers for the simple reason that it defied indifference. 
It was daring but not to the point of censiure : 
black velvet severely simple as a riding-habit and 
fitting her hke a second skin and bien dt^coUettfe to 
show off her superb neck that was almost as white 
as the simple modestie which formed the only 
trinmiing to her corsag:e and shoulder-straps, or 
whatever the cognoscenti call them. She wore no 
jewels. A wreath of blood-red roses that looked 
too hke the natural blooms to have come any- 
where but from Paris burned hke a chaplet of 
glowing embers on her matchless head. If the 
man she loved had run away with her before dawn 
I would have forgiven — perhaps applauded — him. I 
felt a species of intoxication myself under the in- 
fluence of her personaUty. For some minutes I could 
only contemplate her in silence. 
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She was, however, eager to talk. Apparently 
she was impatient of the self-repression she had 
exhibited all day, for she lost no time in sa3dng : 

" Falconer has told you about the row of yester- 
day ? You needn't take the trouble to deny it ! ** 
He did. The news distressed me." 

" Why ? " 

She put the question ever so quietly, but it 
carried with it a note of surprise at my perturba- 
tion. 

" It was natural, I think," was my reply. " Your 
husband's interruption and words mvolved an 
insult to you and an impeachment of my friend ! " 

" Precisely. But that is what you would expect 
of Percival. He was just Percival — that is aU ! '* 

" The ' all ' is liable to be dangerous — is it 
not ? " 

" Possibly. Indeed I rather hope so." 

" You hope so ? " 

'' I do. I think the sooner unnatiural alliances are 
terminated — the better ! " 

'' Unnatural alliance soimds familiar ; it is 
Falconer's phrase." 

" And mine. I used it before he did. What is 
more, I was the first to fed it ! " 

" In Hyde Park — if I am not mistaken." 

She gave a httle laugh. A dehcious atmosphere 
of violets ascended from her corsage as if developed 
by the muscular contraction accompan3dng the 
laugh. 

" You are something of a clairvoyant, Mr. Comp- 
ton. I shall conceal nothing." 

'' I am bold enough to thmk concealment hardly 
worth while." 

" You are right. You understand my case, of 
course. I am one of those short-sighted women 
who believe in expedients. I married that man 
over there — ^not for his looks or his money, though 
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he has plenty of both — but because I was anxious 
to leave America and, as I told him yesterday, be- 
cause I mistook him for a gentleman ! " 

" An unfortunate mistake ! " I hazarded. 

" Very — but common. It was not so unfortunate, 
however, as the corollary which is the inevitable out- 
come of acts of expediency. If I had seen — ^if I had 
known more of the world than is distilled by exis- 
tence in a Western America town I might have 
anticipated the appearance of ' the other man ' — 
the true man — the man whom Nature ordained 
for my husband — my Falconer — God bless him ! " 

She gulped down a sob. The infusion of violets 
was positively gaseous. 

After a moment's silence I said : 

*' I like your final invocation. For some reason 
I feel the necessity for it." 

She turned a steady but eager look upon me. 

" What is your conception of the danger ? " she 
whispered. 

" Imminent — and many-sided ! " I repUed. 

" Don't be rhetorical — but exact. I want to 
know your exact meaning ! " she retorted with an 
accent of impatience. 

" I will try and be exact. Your husband and 
Falconer have one trait in common — they have 
both high tempers. Furthermore, I know Falconer 
to be somewhat reckless — when roused. I would not 
be surprised to hear his cousin was reckless too ; 
indeed, I suspect it ! " 

" You need not weigh yoiu: words, although you 
cannot help it, I suppose, being a lawyer. Percival 
is utterly reckless, impetuous, hot-headed, merciless 
— he killed a man somewhere up in Alaska." 

" In self-defence, I imderstand." 

" Ah ! he told you— did he ? " 

" Not quite that. He said he almost lost his 
life in a bar-room row in some out-of-the-way place. 
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He told me so the night we all went to the theatre 
last spring." 

" Ah ! yes. I shall not forget that night, if I 
live for a thousand years. It was the dawn of 
sweetness and the acme of bitterness ! " She stifled 
another sob. Her eyes, however, remained bright, 
with that swift darkening that beUed their true 
greyness. Then she added quickly : " Did you 
believe him ? '* 

I could not help shrugging my shoulders, though I 
dishke the habit, as I repUed: 

" There is a lack of counter-evidence ! " 

She laughed bitterly now. She retorted : 

" There always is in matters related to Perdval 
DaUson. If he were to kill me, the jury would give 
him the benefit of the doubt." 

" He will never do that. He wants to hold what 
he has. It is this trait makes him dangerous, 
but not to you," I averred dogmatically. 

She turned on me fiercely. 

"You do not suppose I fear for myself ! Good 
God, man — I'm a match for him any day ! What 
I do fear and what I won't have is that he shall 
rob me of my Falconer. I tell you, friend Compton, 
if that man over there cuts up rough again, I'll 
jump the traces — I'll take him at his word of yester- 
day — scandal or no scandal ! " 

I gazed at her in honest astonishment. I had 
no Imowledge of the ways of American women 
except from hearsay, and, personally and profession- 
ally; hearsay coimted for nothing with me. But 
the sudden disclosure of mascuUne resolution in 
this woman and her bold declaration of utter dis- 
regard for social ethics and conventional restrictions, 
so utterly at variance with her former deport- 
ment in London and at Faims, not only staggered 
me but uprooted my conceptions of her character. 
You could not call it brutal exactly, for she con- 
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trolled one's sympathy in a way, but there was an 
autocratic presumption of indifference to the rights 
and feelings of anyone but herself that awakened 
my instinct of protest. I replied in my coldest 
manner and as judicially as I could : 

'^ It is a common failing with men and women 
to make grave blimders in the serious affairs of life 
and then to take the shortest cut out of the pimitive 
results. Now, I'm not going to read you a lecture — 
firstly, because I've no right to do so, and secondly, 
because I haven't the faintest expectation that it 
will do any good. But, as Falconer's friend and 
your sincere well-wisher, I would like to point 
out that, if your alliance with Mr. Dalison is 
an imnatural one — and very possibly it is — 
you will be far safer in trusting to the natural 
developments of time and circumstances, wholly 
devoid of any violent action or interference 
on your part, to bring you the relief you long 
for, than by resorting to crude and barbarous 
methods, which, however much you may think 
they will be conducive to your self-gratifica- 
tion, wiU inevitably react upon the honour and 
happiness and welfare of the very man whose 
interests he nearest your heart. Falconer will, in 
all human probabihty, be one day a peer of the 
realm. You and he are both young. Let each 
consideration inherit its natural evolution. Ob- 
serve the advantages of allowing your will to float 
with the current of time, instead of driving it across 
stream, striving to reach banks which are always 
muddy and too often treacherous ! Give rein to 
the law of accident. From what I have seen so 
far of him, I think Dahson is a man who can best 
be overcome by allowing him to beat himself. 
Don't covet an imripe reward ! " 

Mrs. Dalison paused a moment before replying, 
and then said, with that painstaking deliberation of 
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speech which I always associate with a consciousness 
01 a weak case : 

" Your advice would be sound nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times in a thousand, but ours is the 
thousandth time. You don't know Percival and I do. 
He knows perfectly well that I have learned to 
hate him. He also knows that Falconer is the 
one and only man who could win my heart. He 
betrayed his fears of such an event before we came 
in sight of England — not in so many words, of course, 
but by innuendoes relative to my peculiarities of 
character, his failure to absorb them in his own 
personality and his conception of the type of man 
who could. I set his remarks down to latent 
jealousy — the jealousy that does not only start 
at shadows but creates them. Now, if I follow 

}rour advice and play what we call in America the 
ong game, two things will happen to my lasting 
detriment. First, Falconer will mistake me for a 
half-hearted lady-love — or, worse still, a cruel 
jade — and secondly, having recognized the changed 
situation, Percival — whose last instinct would be to 
give me credit for a virtuous resolution — would 
come to the conclusion that he had intimidated 
me into throwing his cousin overboard and would 
proceed to tyrannize over me worse than before ! 
Nor is that aU. I know myself as few women do, 
and if I once surrendered that which I hold dearer 
than hfe — ^namely Falconer — to the demands of 
what the world calls ' right living,' I would become 
a piece of wax in Percival's hands. I might have 
all the desire, thereafter, to recover the man I had 
discarded — I would never find the power to fulfil 
my desire ! " 

She was evidently well satisfied with her defence, 
and, for my own part, I could not help but admire 
the astute manner in which she relegated personal 
integrity to the backgro\u\4 ayrid liaQ endeavoured 
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to enchain my attention to an essay on character 
and circumstance. It was in my mind to argue 
the question still further — just for the pleasure of 
breaking down her defences — but I noticed that her 
husband was commencing to steal a look or two 
in our direction, as if he scented danger in my 
character of henchman to his cousin. So I merely 
said in reply : 

" Of course you know yourself better than I 
do, and your estimate of your husband may be 
wholly correct. On my side, I have Imown Falconer 
for years, and I will say this — that if a woman, we 
will say you for instance, threw herself upon his 
forbearance and showed him — as you could show 
him — that her best claim to his love was to repudiate 
its unlawful acceptance, and he in turn turned 
his back on you with anything like contempt, 
then I have not known and do not know him 
at aU ! " 

She laid her strong white hand on my wrist and 
said in her best manner : 

" That was finely and truly spoken. I cannot 
answer you further now. I may not even answer 
you at all. I may put Falconer to the test or I 
may not. Please God, something may occur to 
relieve me of so doing — for I dread the risk. My 
very soul shrinks from putting my fate to such a 
test. Men were true and chivalrous and faith- 
reposing in us women — once ! Are they so now ? 
Have they not grown utterly selfish — the best of 
them ? They sununon us to trust them and laugh 
at our compliance, or curse us for mistrusting them 
and send us through the world tagged with hard 
names. Ah ! if I only knew that Falconer would 
trust me to the extent of reaUzing that I was really 
all his but preferred to masquerade as belonging 
to Percival, I would get up now from this sofa 
and go 9ijd place my handionj[Percival's shoulder, 
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as I have it now on your wrist, and ask him to be 
friends again ! " 

" Why don't you try it ? " I replied, leaning 
forward in my eagerness. 

She squared her magnificent shoulders and 
answered with chill and sudden composure of 
manner : 

" Because I fear Falconer is not quite angelic 
enough to imderstand and forgive, and I am sure 
Percival is not. He would merely accept my 
sacrifice and say, ' Oh, you go to the devil ! " 

Then she rose and left me and joined the people 
round the piano in the next room. 
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CHAPTER X. 

As the party at the whist table showed no signs of 
breaking up and Thring did not reappear, I selected 
a book from the case nearest me and tried to divert 
my mind with skimming over the pages of Haweis's 
" Music and Morals." Very appropriately one of 
the performers in the adjoming room commenced 
the execution of Chopin's incomparable nocturne, 
and between the soft wooine of the music and 
reveries engendered by it ana my failure to find 
interest in the pages in my hands, I must gradually 
have fallen asleep, for I suddenly became conscious 
that Dalison was standing over me and indulging 
in polite remonstrances against my snoring. The 
room behind me was dark and silent, and at the 
further end of the library the three other card- 
players were anxiously awaiting my eviction from 
their neighbourhood and the resimiption of their 
^jne. I made my apologies and withdrew. The 
Pintsch gas burners had been extinguished and the 
hall was pitch dark. A faint scintulation of metal, 
led me to the table by the hat-stand, and having 
lit one of the candles provided for the guests of 
the house, I heard a voice in the darkness above me 
saying in subdued tones : 

" It's only Compton ! " 

I ascended the stairs and found my friend and 
Laura Dalison standing at the head of the stair- 
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case leaning over the balustrade. She had evidently 
been crying. 

" Come and judge between us, Fred ! " exclaimed 
Hiring, as I reached their trysting place and stood 
somewhat embarrassed. 

" He has already given me his opinion," observed 
Laura in low, firm tones. " This thing cannot go 
on, Falconer — it's no use ! " 

** It certainly shall ! " was Thring's stout reply. 
" I thought you were speaking just now spon- 
taneously, but since Fred has prompted you, I 
decline to walk the plank at his bidding or any one 
else's." 

*' Mr. Compton has not prompted me, dearest. 
I told him all and he gave me his advice — his valu- 
able advice, as your friend — and mine ! " 

" Indeed. Well — his advice is sound on most 
questions, but not on this. Furthermore, it happens 
to be a question in which I will not brook inter- 
ference from anyone on earth ! " retorted my 
friend. 

Mrs. Dalison looked at me in a hopeless sort of 
way and murmured : 

" I told you so. What can I do ? We have not 
reached the age of blind trust in matters of this 
kind." 

" What do you mean by that ? " said Thring in 
his coldest manner. 

" You see, he is already up in arms ! " observed 
Laura, continuing to address me. " He has no 
confidence in what I told him at Marienbad. He 
does not know me even yet ! " 

" I want something more than words before I 
can trust the future," broke in Thring, with deter- 
mination. 

" Ah ! the old — old story after all ; and you said 
you would take my word against sdl the world — 
you said you would — ^and it is all I can give," 

9 
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pleaded Laura, placing her hand on his wrist as she 
had placed it on mine. 

I felt the awkwardness of the situation and moved 
away in the direction of my room. 

"Will you not stay — and help us to understand 
each other ? " said Laura again in her pleading 
voice. 

I shook my head. I said : 

" I never speak twice in such matters. You 
must decide for yourselves. I would only advise 
you to postpone this discussion to a safer time 
and place. The others will be coming up directly." 

" Cjood-night, Compton ; we start at nine," 
said my friend curtly. 

I wished them " good-night," and left them alone 
in the darkness. 

Weary as I was, the incidents of the last two days 
predisposed me to wakefulness, and it must have 
been fully an hour before I fell asleep. As I heard 
no sound in the corridor during this period, the 
whist players must have remained over their game 
till almost one o'clock. It was half-past eight when I 
was awakened by a loud knock at my door and one 
of the servants informed me that breakfast was 
nearly over downstairs, and that he had been trying 
to rouse me since seven-thirty. When I went into the 
dining-room a few minutes after nine, I found Mrs. 
Fordyce the sole occupant of the room. All the 
others had gone towards the forest except Dr. Simp- 
son, who was waiting for me in the porch, and 
called out to me to get through with my meal 
as soon as possible. Fortunately for my digestion, 
but somewhat trying to my patience, tne old lady 
was in one of her garrulous moods, and betw^n 
the demands of hunger and politeness fully half an 
hour elapsed before I was ready to join the little 
doctor. 
" Yo drowsy-pated chucklehead ! " he exclaimed. 
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as I emerged on the porch. " I've been on the 
point o' leaving ye to find your own wa' twenty times 
m as many minutes, but I want to talk to ye. 
Maclehose here has been saying youVe the mst 
laMTyer he ever met who wasn't a true sports- 
man, and I'm inclined to agree with him. Ye 
should pattern after brother Pringle, who was up 
at six, tnough he and I didn't turn into our bunte 
till two— more shame to us ! " 

Maclehose, who had Feen forty years' service at 
Faims, and had risen from the rauKs of the ghillies 
on the estate to the position of bailiff, acted as 
house-steward at North Lodge, his age and lame- 
ness having incapacitated him from following the 
guns. He was a typical *' dour " Scotch servant, 
with a long white beard and a shifty eye. He had 
been a favourite with Lady Dunbar during the 
Countess's life-time, and owed his advancement 
largely to her influence, for neither the Earl nor 
Thring were tolerant of his surliness. The only 
member of the family, other than her ladyship, who 
had found a soft spot in the old man's heart, had 
been young Malcolm, whose disappearance and 
reported death had, it was believed, led to his. 
mother's imtimely taking off, and Malcolm alone, as 
Thring had told me at sundry times, could make 
Maclehose crack a smile or bend the knee of 
deference. 

" Ye maun ha' guid spoort wi' the wind coomin' 
out o' the narth and a couple o' braw leddies to 
bring ye luck ! " was his parting word as the doctor 
and I quitted the lodge at a brisk gait. 

We left the road where it ascended the over- 
hanging ledge and struck into the deer forest by a 
beaten path. A peculiar rustle among the ferns on 
my right arrested my attention, and I paused a 
moment to try and ascertain the cause. Simpson 
called to me impatiently to come on. 
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" What are ye mooning at, mon ? There isn't a 
pair o' antlers within a mile of us ! " 

" Didn't you hear that noise in the ferns 
yonder ? " I inquired as I proceeded to join him. 
" It was some animal larger than a dog, at any 
rate." 

" One o' the house dogs mebbe ! Did you hear the 
fuss on the stairs last night, or rather thees morning ? " 

I replied in the negative. 

" Ye were tired out. Ye made a wonderful 
noise wi' your snoring before we turned you out o' 
the card-room. But there was a great fuss on the 
stairs, and Dalison and that braw wife of his had 
high words before they parted for the nicht. Fal- 
coner's a braw laddie, but he makes a fool o' him- 
self dall3dng with another man's wife in the sma' 
hours o' the morning ! " 

I smothered an imprecation and exclaimed : 

" I thought as much — the idiots ! " 

"Aye!" rejoined the doctor — "idiots they are 
— but they can't help it, the puir bairns ! It's 
the major force, ye onderstand, that drives them on 
as ye drive a bullet from that gun o' yours ! Ye've 
got to tak' 'em in hand — ye can count on me too, 
£ompton — or there's no telling what may 
jn ! " 

'' What was the upshot of it all ?" I inquired. 

" I canna tell. I heard Dalison ca' on Toplady 
to come to hees room after the conjugal row was 
over. For a' I know, they talked ower ut a' nicht. 
Dalison looked thees morning as if he hadn't 
slept a wink — and did na' want to ! " 

^* Why is he so thick with that old fossil ? " 

" Ask me something easy — mon ! There's some- 
thing i' the stars brings men together an' they be 
utter strangers — just as ye find ut i' the case o' 
men an' wimmen wha na' nae beesiness to be 
together at a' ! " 
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" And Falconer — how did he show up ? " 

" A maun sight less consaimed than I am at 
thees moment. Ye see the lad feels the power 
behind him an' just lets himsel' drift." 

I thought a moment and then said : 

" Dalison ought to have the common sense to 
break off his visit and betake himself and his wife 
out of Scotland — or, better still, abroad." 

Simpson stopped and laid his hand on my arm. 

" I had it in mind to suggest it to ye, mon ! We 
must get hold o' him to-nicht." 

" But suppose he's not amenable to advice — 
what then ? " 

" Then there'll be mair broken heads than 
broken hearts in Argyll before we're a week aulder," 
retorted the little man, with a ^rim smile. 

I am by nature and professional habit averse to 
the betrayal of confidences, but I felt that the 
urgency of the crisis confronting us demanded 
heroic measures. Besides, my instincts told me that 
Simpson was the one man in a thousand who could 
be relied on to hold his tongue at the right time. 
I therefore repeated the substance of my con- 
versation with Laura Dalison in the library and of 
the rencontre on my way to my bedroom. 

" You see," I continued, " she is disposed to do 
the right thing if she is given a fair chance ; but 
Falconer hectors it over her, and, after all, she is 
only a woman ! " 

" Aye, aye — that's the usual feature in such 
cases, replied Simpson ; ** but I tell ye it would 
make nae difference if she were a hundred times as 
vairtuous — they're mere projectiles — puir things — 
and maim gang where they be driven. 

" Then what's the use of our interfering ? " was 
my despondent rejoinder. 

" There's just nae use at a', but we must pay toll 
to our conscience," replied the doctor sententiously. 
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We threaded our way through the brushwood, and 
must have been nearly one and a half miles from 
the lodge, when, on entering a glade, we caught 
sight of a couple of ghillies leading a pony with 
luncheon panniers at the further end of the clearing. 
From them we learned that the stalking-party 
were only a few hundred yards ahead of us, and we 
pressed on. The ground rose in a gentle incline as 
we crept again into the thicket, and m a few minutes 
we caught sight of Mrs. Dalison and Mary Dallas 
in the copsewood on our right. From their signals 
we understood that the game had been sighted. 
They motioned us to the left, and we took ground 
in the direction indicated. We crawled up quite a 
steep ascent, Simpson leading, until the increasing 
light warned us of an opening in the forest. We 
went down on all fours until we reached the crest of 
the ridge. About twenty yards on our right front 
we caught sight of Dalison lying prone behind a 
boulder half buried in the sod. He had his rifle — 
the one given him by Thring — in his right hand, 
resting on the turf beside him. We could just see 
the heads of Pringle, Farquharson and Toplady 
among the ferns a little way below him. They 
were watching Dalison's movements as he peered 
every now and then round the edge of the boulder. 
Away in front of him the ground stretched like a 
saddle, bare of wood. On the side of the '* saddle " 
remote from us were some patches of furze conceal- 
ing a sharp declivity. Simpson touched me with 
his foot, and pointed to the left or near side of the 
saddle rather more than two hundred yards away, 
and I caught sight of Thring's tam-o'-shanter in 
the copsewood. Close beside him I recognized 
Maclehose's son, Donald, from the red tuft on his 
bonnet. A small herd of deer were wending their 
way across the upper end of the saddle towards the 
forest that recommenced some distance beyond. 
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A sta^ — B. veritable monarch of his race — ^stood at 
gaze just above the copse through which Thring 
and Donald were working. The noble beast pre- 
sented a fair shot to Dalison, who must have haa an 
uninterrupted view, but, so far as I could see, he 
made no attempt to take aim. Some minutes 
elapsed and I looked again m the direction of 
Thring. He had made some progress, and at the 
moment I marked him I saw him beckon to his 
companion, who crawled up until the heads of the 
two men were almost indistinguishable, Thring's 
being on the near side. They were evidently con- 
ferring. The stag, apparently satisfied that no 
danger lurked at hand, sniffed the breeze that blew 
towards us across the saddle, brought down his head 
and commenced to nibble the long grass growing 
under the edge of the copse. 

On the same instant I heard the sharp, loud crack 
of a rifle on our right, and a whiff of bluish smoke 
drifted back from the sunken boulder. Dalison had 
fired. The stag, untouched, wheeled round, and 
with a mighty spring scampered off, while Thring 
threw up his arms from the midst of the thicket 
like a drowning swimmer and uttered a loud shout. 
Then he tore his way through the bushes and came 
rushing down upon us like a mad bull. It had 
all happened with such suddenness that for a 
moment neither Simpson nor I stirred, but realizing 
that something had gone wrong, we sprang to our 
feet and hastened forward. Dalison was kneeling 
on the boulder, leaning on his rifle with his back 
towards us. The others were coming up through 
the ferns. 

Thring, with his face white as chalk and his 
features distorted with wrath, flew at Dalison, and 
clutched at his throat, shrieking out : 

" You G — d d d assassin — you tried to shoot 

me!" 
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Dalison staggered back and dropped his rifle. 
If anything, he was the paler of the two. He 
struggled to loosen Thring's grip and cried out 
shrifly : 

" It was an accident — the wind." 

" Curse you — you hound ; you fired point blank 
at me ! " yelled Thring like a maniac. The lobe of 
his left ear was bleeding profusely. 

He would have throttled his cousin then and 
there, had not Farquharson pulled him off by 
throwing his whole weight between the two men, 
while he shouted in his turn : 

" YouVe gone clean crazy, Thring ; it was an 
accident ! " 

Thring fairly howled and made at Dalison again, 
only this time Simpson and I held him back. 

Let me go ! " he bellowed, striking me full in 
the chest. 

" It was an accident ! " stuttered Dalison, look- 
ing wildly at the others. 

" You re a foul liar ! " shouted Thring. " You 
meant to do for me. Why didn't you let me come 
into open and have my shot in return — you dirty 



coward ? " 



Old Toplady came forward and cried in his 
whining voice : 

*' You are beside yourself, Mr. Thring ! You 
don't know what you are saying ! I saw the shot — 
your cousin didn't allow enough for the wind \ " 

Thring fairly spat with fury and contempt and 
shouted back : 

" You're one of his gang ! I know what I'm 
saying ! That blackguard killed his man in 
Ainenca, and he tried to kill me ; but I'll get even 
with him yet for this day's work — by God, I 
wiU!" 

" Whisht, lad ! " broke in Shnpson. " Don't fash 
yersel' so ! Master Dalison's either the worst shot 
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in Scotland — or he can't tell a stag from a sapling, 
and that's a' there is to it ! " 

" He'd better clear out of my way between now 
and sunrise or I'll have my turn at hint I " cried 
my friend hoarsely, glaring at his cousin, who was 
moving away with Farquharson. 

" Here come the women," broke in Pringle ; 
" one of us had better go and take them home.' 

" You and they can go on with your sport," 
growled Thring, turning aside. " I'm going back 
myself. There's no fear of anyone else being shot 
by that scoundrel ! " 

He then strode off. Mrs. Dalison, who was just 
emerging from the wood behind us, ran along the 
edge of the declivity with the intention of inter- 
cepting him. Unlike the rest of us, her face was 
deeply flushed either from excitement or the effort 
of climbing up the slope. Thring waved her off 
with an impatient gesture, and though she called him 
by name twice, he plunged down the bank and dis- 
appeared in the forest. 

" What has happened — what does it all mean ? " 
she cried out as I came towards her. 

" Falconer has been shot by your husband — 
Dalison claims by accident ! " 

Without change of colour, she inquired in a 
strangely casual manner : 

" What is your opinion ? " 

'' You can answer that question as well — or 
better than I ! " I retorted, imitating her manner. 

She actually smiled, and then said : 

" Do me the favour to follow Falconer — I am 
anxious about him. Here comes another of Per- 
cival's victims ! " 

I turned and saw Donald Maclehose, supported 
by one of the ghillies, coming in our direction. 
The left shoulder of his jacket was stained with 
blood, giving it the appearance of an epaulette of 
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red worsted. Simpson made him sit down on the 
boulder and proceeded to examine the wound. 

" An inch lower and ye might ha' bled to death, 
laddie-— ye must ha' been tied to the laird's back ! " 

Dalison came forward muttering contrition, and 
dropped a bank-note on the boy's kilt. 

Young Maclehose shook it to the ground with a 
jerk of his knee and scowled at the donor savagely. 

** Ye maim keep your siller, Master Dalison, till 
ye*ve squared accounts wi' the laird ! " 

DaUson returned the boy's scowl with an oath and 
walked off, leaving the bank-note fluttering on the 
grass. 

I waited a few minutes to see if I could be of any 
assistance to Simpson, but the little doctor declinea 
my aid, and endorsed my resolution to follow 
Thring. 

" Don't leave the lad until you get him cooled 
down a wee ! Falconer's a dour customer when he's 
roused and becomes a bit queer i' the head. FU 
get hold of t' other mon in the meantime. We 
must keep 'em asunder now after this blood- 
spilling ! " and the speaker shook his head quite 
seriously. 

I left guests and ghillies standing about in irre- 
solute attitudes, and started off in pursuit of 
Thring, though by this time he must have been half 
way to the Lodge. Deeply agitated as I was at 
what had occurred, and more than suspicious that 
Dalison had fired at his cousin with murderous 
intent, I foimd some compensation in the surmise 
that the incident would involve the Dalisons' imme- 
diate departure from Fauns, and would probably 
result in a permanent rupture between them and 
the Earl and his family. On the other hand, I 
dreaded the effect of Dalison's act upon his wife, 
knowing as I did from that experience which is 
common to all who are worldly-wise, that a woman, 
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who is disposed to discard her husband for another 
man, will never miss an opportmiity that places the 
former in an equivocal light, to follow her desires. 
Moreover, I had to make the gruesome acknowledg- 
ment to my own convictions that Thring's thirst for 
vengeance would not be slaked by the solatium of 
apology or argmnent. His own consciousness of a 
guilty passion for his cousin's wife would rob both 
methods of pacification of their force. He would 
put himself hopelessly in the wrong by repudiating 
both, forgetting in his wrath that the world at large 
would be ignorant of any pretext Dalison might 
have for attempting his cousin's life. Yet I felt 
sure he would repudiate both apology and remon- 
strance. He would let people say what they 
pleased and take his revenge in his own fashion. I 
followed his retreat, therefore, without any fixed 
purpose, but, as Simpson would have said, to pay 
toll to my conscience. 

Although I struck a rapid gait as soon as I 
reached the level ground of the forest, and had little 
diflBculty in finding my way,* I could discover no 
trace of Thring. When I reached the path leading 
to the road, and where I had been distracted by the 
peculiar noise when I traversed the wood a few 
hours earUer, something — I know not what — 
impelled me to bear away from the path — this time, 
of course, to my left — and search the spot from 
whence the sound had come. The abundant rains of 
the late summer had caused the grass to grow long 
in the corries. The dank herbage at the point of 
my search was trodden down by the impress of 
human feet. In one place the ferns had been torn 
up and thrown down so as to form a rude couch that 
had evidently been slept on during the past night 
as there were no signs of dew or moisture on the 
ferns, A pile of charred faggots showed where a fire 
had been kindled, and scattered about near the 
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ashes were fragments of food and a broken china 
cup similar in colour and design to those in use for 
breakfast at North Lodge. 

I stood wondering who it could have been that 
had been compelled to find a night's shelter in the 
forest within a stone's throw of the Lodge, and had 
preferred, or had been forced to obtain food and 
drink surreptitiously from the house when the hos- 
pitality of the servants' hall might have been 
enjoyed for the asking. My conjectures were dis- 
turbed by the sight of two ghillies escorting Donald 
Maclehose on a pony along the path from which I 
had wandered. I allowed them to pass a little 
distance ahead of me, and then followed them to the 
Lodge. 

The father of the wounded lad met them as they 
turned the comer of the house on their way to the 
ghillies' quarters, and I paused under the porch to 
mquire after Donald's injuries. I learned that 
Simpson had taken a couple of stitches in the 
wound and had dosed the boy liberally with neat 
whisky, with the result that he was fairly " tight," 
and as voluble as an auctioneer. Kightly or 
wronglj^ yoimg Maclehose was ready to swear by 
the parish kirk that the laird and he had been the 
objects of premeditated assassination. His con- 
victions, coupled with the expression on old Macle- 
hose's naturally repugnant visage, led me to silently 
applaud Simpson's resolve to keep the deer-stalking 
party afield imtil the first excitement over the 
return of the victims had cooled down. 

As I expected, Thring had shut himself up in his 
room under lock and key. " Dougal " was whining 
outside the door, but, on seeing me approach, 
wagged his stimipy tail, cocked his ears and sat up 
and begged for admission. I knocked softly, then 
louder, then louder still, and calling Thring by name, 
announced my presence. No answer came to my 
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repeated summons. I begged him through the 
keyhole to grant me a few minutes' interview, but 
in vain. I might just as well have spoken to the 
wall. I stepped back and leaned against the balus- 
trade perplexed and annoyed at my friend's in- 
difference to my claims on his confidence. * ' Dougal " 
glanced at me and the imcompromising door alter- 
nately with a crestfallen expression that, under 
other circumstances, would have been irresistibly 
comical. In his canine mind he had evidently laid 
long odds on my forcing an entrance. If ever a 
dog^s eyes said — *' If you can't get in, who the devil 
can ? " — ** Dougal's" did, and his opinion of me was 
distinctly low. 

Finally, I went to my room and wrote a few lines 
appealing to our long friendship, enclosed them in an 
envelope, and coming back thrust my missive vmder 
Thring's door. The terrier watched the proceed- 
ing with grave interest. Some obstruction pre- 
vented the complete insertion of the letter, and my 
four-legged ally set to work with his pointed nose 
and forepaws to push it home, evidently impressed 
with the idea that it was a " charm " of some kind 
that would operate to our joint advantage. I waited 
for some twenty minutes without resmt, and then, 
feeling hungry, went downstairs in search of lun- 
cheon. To my surprise, I found the dining-room 
door locked. While I was trying the door I heard 
a solemn voice behind me sa5ang : 

" What's your wull, Master Oompton ? " 

I turned and confronted old Maclehose scowling 
at me under his bonnet as if I were a burglar. I 
made known my needs. 

" Ye'll just be sairved wi' a bite in yer rooms in a 
wee time," was his gruff response. "Thing's ha 
gone sair agley wi' the laird and me puir bairn nigh 
murthered, and Mistress Fordyce down wi' a sick 
headache ! Ye'll all be maun safer shut up by 
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yersels, while there's folk aroun' like Master Dalison 
—the de'il tak' him ! " 

I was too much upset by the queer turn of events 
to spend my time conversing with the sour-faced 
old man, and retired upstairs in disgust. During 
my repast, which was served by Maclehose himself 
— and, to give the devil his due, did him credit — 
I practically made up my mind that I would seize 
the first opportunity of bringing my visit to a dose. 
The events of the morning were in the nature of 
a climax to— not a cause of — my resolution. Thring 
had often spoken of the morbid side of my cha- 
racter, and it certainly was uppermost this dull 
September afternoon, and, as I felt, with some show 
of reason. Incidents, trifling in themselves, when 
strung on a chain, like smaitl gems, make an im- 
pression out of all proportion to their individual 
weight, and so it was with the episodes that were 
now held in review by my mind. Moreover, I was 
startled by the sudden recognition of the fact that 
there was an ominous deepening of colour in each 
of these successive episodes. From the hour that 
we first assembled at Fauns we seemed to have been 
drifting upon a sullen sea under black-browed 
cliffs that magnetized our craft and held us from the 
open waters of conventional life. With the excep- 
tion of the Dalisons, we had all known each other 
more or less intimately for years, and yet we might 
have been a company collected at random from 
every comer of the earth in view of the utter lack 
of convivial spontaneity that hung like a black 
and motionless cloud over us since the first hour of 
our gathering. I felt at times, and never more 
than at this hour, when the westering sun cast a 
chill and sickly radiance upon the stag's head that 
adorned the wall opposite where I lay on my sofa, 
that it would be something more than a blessed 
relief if someone would enter and indulge in a 
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hearty laugh — if I could find some reason for laugh- 
ing myself. It seemed preposterous that the 
enjoyment of life by a dozen sane and grown per- 
sons, assembled under one roof for purf>oses of 
pleasure and sport, should be embittered by a man*s 
mfatuation and a woman's folly, and yet so it was, 
although my experience told me that the situation 
was common enough, so common indeed as scarcely 
to cause a ripple in society as it is found to-day. 

I drew a shawl over me as I felt cold, and turning 
upon my side composed myself for a nap. I had 
just commenced to doze when I heard a stealthy 
footstep outside my door. I waited, earnestly 
hoping that Thring was coming to my room in 
response to my note. But no knock came. I heard 
another footstep approach, heavier than the first, 
and then voices whispering. I strained my ears in 
the endeavour to catch the intonation of one voice 
or the other, but with the exception that I fancied 
I caught the mention of my own name, I could 
hear nothing. In a few moments I recognized the 
sound of the footsteps retreating up the passage 
towards the back stairs, and I concluded that it 
was only a couple of servants gossiping in the 
gallery, and I turned over again and this time fell 
soimd asleep. 

It was quite dark when I was aroused by a loud 
knocking. I rose, and on opening the door found 
Simpson awaiting admission. He had evidently just 
returned from the forest. 

" Ha' ye anybody wi' ye ? " he inquired in a 
low voice. 

I answered in the negative and invited him to 
come in. 

" Ha' ye seen Falconer ? Ha' ye spoken wi* 
the lad ? said he hastily, as I proceeded to light 
the candles. 

" I have not ; I have been asleep. I don't know 
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what the devil's the matter with him, and, for the 
matter of that, with the whole lot of us ! " 

" Ha' ye tried to see him ? " 

I recounted my endeavours and concluded by 
announcing my resolution to cut my visit short, and 
to return to civilization. 

" Tut, tut, mon ! Ye canna be leaving us i' 
the lurch like that ! " cried the little doctor, almost 
upsetting one of the candles with an emphatic 
sweep of his arm ; "ye canna do that ! Ye maun 
help me to quiet the lad ! " 

He's not to be quieted," I replied somewhat 
savagely. " The Dalisons will have to get out ! 
I wi^ to God they had never come here ! ' 

" Aye ! aye ! So do I ! " rejoined the Uttle man 
ruefully. But it's just nae use wishing the im- 
possible ! I ha' spoke wi' Master Dalison, but he's 
fashed i' his turn, and the rest o' them, bar his braw 
witch o' a wife, are inclined to side wi' him. He 
maun ha' an apology, fra' Falconer, if ye please, 
before he'll consent to quit the Lodge." 

" He'll wait for it until Hades freezes over ! " 
was my curt reply. 

The doctor took out his watch and pondered. 
Then he partially closed one eye by way of an in- 
dolent wink, and observed in a doubtful voice : 
** I ha' half a mind to try me luck wi' Falconer before 
dinner. I dinna care for the looks of his shutting 
himself up and brooding ower this quarrel. The 
lad needs talking to." 

The last words had barely escaped him when a 
knock came at the door, and before either of us could 
speak, old Maclehose stalked in. He addressed 
Simpson. His manner was gloomier than ever. 

" It's the laird's wull that ye tak' the head o' 
the table until fairther notiss, docthur. Ye be 
master o' the house until fairther arders. That's 
the laird's wull ! " 
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" When did you see Mr. Falconer ? " inquired 
the doctor stiffly. 

" I be just cam' fra hees room." 

" How is he ? " 

" Muckle enwrathed — ha' spak' thro' the chink 
o' the door ! " 

" And the bairn — how's Donald ? " 

" Sair distraught wi' the burning wound ! He 
maun get some sleep au' he'll become light i' the 
head, an' dee ! " 

" Don't fret yoursel', Maclehose, the laddie's in 
no fear o' d)dng. I'll be roun' to see him in a wee 
bit. Ye can send a cup o' strong tay to me room 
fairst." 

The old man nodded and withdrew without 
another word. 

Simpson remained silent for a few moments, 
looking down at the table and stroking his chin. 
Then he turned on his heel, and going towards 
the door, said : ** I'll tackle Master Dalison fairst. 
I'U arrange for a conference between the three o' 
us after dmner. Ye had better go to me room and 
wait for me, Compton." 

I followed him out into the gallery. Dalison 
was talking to Toplady at the further end. Simp- 
son beckoned to the first named, and I slid into 
the doctor's room. 

I sat down in front of the fire and waited. The 
servant brought in the tea, and I helped myself to 
a cup, and the stimulant proved to be just what I 
needed to brace my nerves and clear my mind. I 
began to take a more cheerful view of the situation. 
The conviction grew upon me that the events of 
the morning were a blessing in disguise, that if 
Thring persisted in isolating himself — and I felt he 
would — the Dalisons would have no alternative but 
to withdraw. The minutes flew by, and it was 
time to dress for dinner, when Simpson at last made 
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his appearance. His genial face wore an expression 
of perplexity. 

*^ Well ? '^ I inquired. '* What does he say ? " 

" Ocht — but Master Dalison's a proud mon — 
de'il tak' him ! He feels himsel' the aggrieved 
party, ye onderstan*. He'll talk it over wi' us later 
on, but we maun handle him wi' gloves, for he's as 
stubborn as Falconer ! It's my free opinion, Master 
Compton, that he'll outstay us all. He'll nae beat 
a retreat onless Falconer goes too, and they shut 
up the Lodge ! " 

I waited a moment and then said : 

" What is your frank opinion of the incident 
this morning ? " 

" I canna tell — no mon can tell. Ye see Dalison 
might or might not ha' seen Falconer — but it was a 
dommed queer shot for a mon in his senses ! " 

I looked straight at the speaker and spoke my 
mind. 

" You and I were so placed that our opinion 
would be worthless as evidence. We were too far 
to the left and away below him. For all that — 
knowing what I know, and having seen what I have 
seen — I am as certain that Dalison tried to kill 
Falconer as I am of my own name ! " 

" Aye. I knew that when I told Dalison just 
now that he maim meet ye in conference this 
evening. If ye can make lum onderstand how ye 
feel in the matter, he may change his mind ! " 

" He will either change it or I will tell the whole 
truth before every guest in the house ! " I exclaimed, 
bringing my fist down on the table with a bang that 
made the tea-things rattle. 

" See that ye do it ! " was the stem and laconic 
reply. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

We had a strange dinner party. What impression 
the function made on the guests other than Simpson 
and m)^elf I was at a loss to imagine. So far as 
I was concerned, I had become so accustomed 
to experiences of the uncanny in all that we under- 
took that I had passed insensibly beyond the 
frontiers of surprise and found myself attimed 
to the unconventional and unreal. We dwelt in the 
atmosphere of nightmares. 

Mrs. Fordyce kept to her room. On the plea 
of indisposition, Laura Dalison dined in her sittmg- 
room and Mary Dallas kept her company. The 
absenteeism of the three women and our host 
resolved the dinner into two groups at either end 
of the table, represented in one instance by Dalison, 
Toplady and the Farquharsons, and, in the other, 
by Simpson, Pringle and myself. A cold expanse 
of table-cloth and a solemn array of empty chairs 
constituted the neutral ground between our two 
camps. I had never seen Dalison look handsomer. 
He was in extraordinarily good spirits. His mirth 
might have been a shade forced at times, but, on 
the whole, he *' bluffed " the situation in great 
style. He acted like a man who had come through 
an awkward and trying crisis with a plain conviction 
within himself that his manipulation of the em- 
broilment left nothing to be desired. Feeling 
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assured, as I did, that he had deliberately tried 
to kill his cousin, the man's ruthlessness and in- 
souciance filled me with loathing and wrath, but, 
for all that, I could not detach myself from a 
certain interest in the psychological demonstration. 
I now fully realized the truth of Mrs. Dalison*s 
assertion oi the previous evening that, even if her 
husband murdered her, he would persuade the 
jury to acquit him. I began to feel he was a 
devil and a hypnotist. Clara Farquharson was 
either really smitten with Dalison or else she 
genuinely sympathized with him and took no 
pains to conceal the fact. The best part of the time 
she never took her eyes off his face and seized 
every opportunity of patting his hand. The Major 
was quite at his ease during both operations and 
paid strict attention to his dinner. Toplady was the 
only member of the party at the lower end of the 
table who vouchsafed any cognizance of our presence 
at the other. From time to time I saw him squinting 
in our direction and trying to catch fragments 
of our conversation. There was, however, little 
for him to hear as I was for the most part silent, and 
Simpson and Pringle discussed politics. 

The dessert had just been handed round when 
a bell rang sharply below stairs twice, and old 
Maclehose, after whispering instructions to the 
footman, abruptly left the room. For some reason 
I felt sure it was Thring who rang. One of those 
singular pauses of silence that appear to be the out- 
come of a general concentration of thought upon 
the same subject fell on the entire party, and so 
absorbed were we, one and all, that the bark of 
a dog in the room startled us like an explosion. 
I turned in my chair and saw *' Dougal," sniffing 
energetically at the window seat where the foot- 
board joined the floor. Then he* barked again 
furiously and whined. 
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" Smells a rat, eh ? " observed Major Farquhar- 
son, who sat on my right, adjusting his monocle. 

The terrier ran his nose along the whole len^h 
of the foot-board, snifiSng, growling and barkmg 
alternately, his ears cocked and the hairs on his 
back bristling with rage. The footman tried to 
call him off in vain and then attempted to collar 
him, but " Dougal " showed his teeth, and the man 
desisted. Finally the dog jumped on to the seat 
and commenced to tear at the cushions with growing 
excitement. 

At this juncture, Maclehose came in, and, with 
inexplicable fury, flew at the animal with an oath, 
and grabbed him. 

" Ye dinna ken yair beesness to let the dorgue 
come i' thees room ! " he exclaimed angrily to his 
assistant. ** Ye disairve to be discharged ! " 

" It's just nae the lad's fault," observed Simp- 
son ; " ye left the door open yersel', Maclehose, and 
the dorgue cam' in." 

Maclehose vouchsafed no reply, but conveyed 
the struggling terrier downstairs. When he re- 
turned and brought the decanters and placed them 
before the doctor, I noticed that his face was deathly 
pale and his hands shook. 

The lodge be alive with rats!" he said; 

summat maun be done to clair them ut," and 
he scowled down the table at Dalison. 

Mrs. Farquharson rose reluctantly and observed : 
" I hope you men will have mercy on a forlorn 
woman and not condemn me to solitary confine- 
ment for more than half an hour, I am sure, Nigel, 
you've had all the wine that's good for you ! " 

Old Toplady jumped up agilely : 

*' Come ! " he exclaimed shrilly, offering her his 
arm, *' we'll have a set-to at picquet before our 
whist ! " 

At a glance from Simpson, Pringle also rose, and 
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coming over to Farquharson tapped him on the 
shoulder, saying : " What do you say to our joining 
them and starting whist at once ? We are all too 
tired to sit up late to-night." 

The Major gazed stupidly round the table, as if 
perturbed by the evacuation. 

" I'll take a glass of port first. I can't play with- 
out my port ! " 

Simpson passed down the wine and invited Dali- 
son to come and join us, which he did after ex- 
changing glances with Mrs. Farquharson. He ap- 
peared to be quite at his ease. He took the seat 
opj)Osite me vacated by Pringle and helped himself 
to grapes, tearing the fruit from the stem with a 
jerky, nervous twist of his fingers that made me 
satisfied his careless demeanour was assumed. 
Simpson got up, went to the door, and locked 
it, after the others had gone out. As soon as 
he had resumed his place at the head of the 
table, he plunged into the subject of our con- 
ference. 

" I'm much obleeged to ye, Mr. Dahson," he 
said gravely, " for yair kindness, in consenting to 
talk this matter ower with my friend Mr. Compton 
and me. Ye see we're sair fretted ower the thing. 
I hae told Mr. Compton the gist of our conversa- 
tion upstairs and I find him in agreement with 
mysel' that, in view of the laird's spleen, it would 
be a verra graceful act on yair part to gie him a 
chance to com' roun' by himsel'." 

*' I have no wish to trespass on Mr. Thring's 
privacy ! " replied Dalison coldly, with an elevation 
of his eyebrow nearest the doctor. 

" Aye, I know ye haven't," rejoined the latter, 
*' but it Stan's like this. The laird's quick-tempered 
and sair deefficult to persuade ye shot him be 
accident. He will na' see or speak wi' any of us 
nor be reasoned with. But an' he hears ye've 
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left the Lodge, mebbe we can bring the lad roun' to 
tak' a sane view o* things ! " 

" And is this your opinion, may I ask ? " said 
Dalison, addressing me. 

" It is," I replied, meeting his gaze. 

Dalison sat bolt upright m his chair and cleared 
his throat. 

" Upon what pounds," he began, " do you 
hold it right or fair that I should slmk away from 
this place like a criminal ? " 

" Dr. Simpson has already indicated them," was 
my reply. 

" They are wholly insufficient," was the quick 
retort. " I am not the first man who has made a 
bad shot at a stag, nor is Mr. Thring the first to 
suffer the consequences. The annals of sport 
are full of just such accidents as that of to-day. 
You have doubtless heard of cases wherein the fever 
of sport has led excitable men to honestly mistake 
a crouching form in a thicket for a stag lying perdue 
and have shot under that mistake their dearest 
friend. I swear the affair this morning was wholly 
accidental, and Mr. Thring's conduct and language 
were brutal and wholly uncalled f or ! " 

" I agree with you," I rejoined, *' that accidents 
such as you speak of have happened from time to 
time. I will also admit that your cousin's language 
was intemperate, although you know as well as I 
do that he is addicted to fierce outbreaks of temper, 
and you cannot deny that this morning the provoca- 
tion was severe. Believe me, I do not speak as 
Falconer's friend, but as an unbiassed observer of 
the occurrence, when I say that no man living, were 
he ever so slow to anger, could have understood, 
let alone condoned without romonstrance, such an 
incredible blunder as yours. The stag was fully fifty 
feet, if not more, away from the copse in which 
Falconer stood." 
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*' I did not know you had taken occasion to 
measure the distance ! " sneered Dalison, sipping 
his wine with studied composure. 

" I did not measure it. There was no need 
of my doing so. A child could have gauged the 
distance from where Dr. Simpson and I were 
standing," I retorted. 

I saw the fierce temper rising in Dalison's eyes 
as he rejoined : 

" Toplady, Farquharson and Pringle were close 
in line behind me, and they have all repeatedly 
asserted in your presence to-day, doctor, that 
I shot straight, but failed to allow for the 
wind." 

" I canna understand that," demurred Simpson 
stoutly. " Ye were some twenty-five feet, mon, 
above them, and a lynx could na see through the 
ferns an' scrub they were lying in ! " 

Dalison's face reddened angrily. 

" In other words, you both mean that I fired 
intentionally at Mr. Thring. You might as well give 
some reason for my doing so." 

" Nay, nay ! " cried the doctor, raising his hand. 
" Ye maun understand, Mr. DaUson, we mean just 
naught o' the kind ! " 

" Then, what do you mean ? " retorted Dalison, 
haughtily. 

" Just this, mon, that ye made an inexpUcable 
shot and since ' inexplicable ' means ' impossible of 
explanation,' ye canna explain it, and when a 
mon is at a loss to explain his actions he maun do 
the verra next best thmg, leave his associates alone 
to consider themsel' and dra' their ane con- 
clusions." 

" Those of my associates whose opinions I hold 
in the highest esteem, have drawn their conclusions 
already," replied Dalison, with nasty emphasis on 
the adjective. 
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I took up the argument and said in my quietest 



manner : 

cc 



It is entirely natural, Mr. Dalison, that you 
should not lack supporters in a matter of this kmd, 
so natural that it scarcely requires demonstration. 
Possibly you may have forgotten what these gentle- 
men do not forget, that you are Mr. Thring's cousin. 
Moreover, they remember that they are Lord Dun- 
bar's guests and must shape their opinions accord- 
ingly. It is idle for you to suppose that, by adopt- 
ing the attitude of the aggrieved party, you can 
force Mr. Thring to a recognition of that attitude. 
You could not force any man to do so." 

A knock came at the door and Madehose brought 
in the coffee. As he served the doctor, the old man 
observed in a hoarse voice : 

" Ye maun understand, sares, that the ghiUies 
ha' refused, to a man, to follow the stalking whilst 
Master Dalison's amang ye ! " 

Simpson looked at our confrire, who merely 
indulged in a snort of derision. When Maclehose 
had withdrawn, Dalison brought down his fist on 
the table and cried : 

" The insolence of these curs makes me more 
than ever determined to remain here until Mr. 
Thring makes me a suitable apology." 

" You are prepared, then, to face the resultant 
scandal," I inquired sternly. 

" I see no cause for scandal," was the cool retort. 
" Should any such arise, my position is too clearly 
defined to admit of any uneasiness on my part as 
to the outcome." 

Thinking it about time to close with my stubborn 
opponent, I leaned forward and, looking him straight 
in eye, said firmly : 

" There are other considerations that should 
lead you, without delay, to quiet this affair in the 
only way it can be quieted. Whatever your 
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supporters may say under Lord Dunbar's roof 
is of no importance whatsoever. But what they 
will say abroad on the subject, after the incident 
of last night — not to speak of former occurrences 
at Fauns — is of the highest importance and 
especially in relation to the construction they will 
eventually put upon your proceedings this 
morning." 

" You cannot have a very exalted opinion of my 
uncle's guests," sneered Dalison in reply. 

" My opinion in regard to them has nothing 
whatever to do with the case, Mr. Dalison," I 
replied. " We are all men of the world, and we all 
know that in cases of this kind men and women 
are men and women first and the pink of discretion 
afterwards when they realize too late that their 
confidants are men and women too ! " 

Dalison did not reply at once, but looked up at 
the ceiUng. Heavy footsteps sounded overheaa. 

There followed a murmur of voices broken every 
now and then by louder tones. While I wondered 
whether he was striving to detect what was going 
on above us, Dalison brought down his head, and, 
pushing his coffee cup away from him, leaned his 
elbows on the table, and said, with downcast eyes : 

" I shall remain here. Scandal or no scandal, 
Thring has just as much at stake as I have, possibly 
more. I shall stay where I am ! " 

" Then I hope you won't live to regret it ! " I 
replied bitterly, and moved my chair away from 
the table. Simpson did likewise. Dalison took the 
hint, rose, and went towards the door, but before 
opening it, turned and said : 

" I hope you two do not think me obstinate, but 
I am sure I am right in this matter. I have made 
two or three bad mistakes in my life, but I have 
paid handsomely for them. No man likes to be 
called an assassin, whether he is one or not. You 
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know it*s the scaffold that brings the blush, not the 
crime. If you're to be set up on the one by every 
foul-mouthed ruffian you meet, you might as well 
commit the other ! " 

And so our conference terminated. 

We passed out into the hall, and Dalison left us 
to join the others in the library. Simpson went to 
the front door and, drawing the bolt and chain, 
looked out into the darkness. It was raining 
heavily. He closed the door again and took down 
his mackintosh and cap. 

" Where are you gomg ? " I inquired. 

" To see young Donald ; the lad's a wee bit 
feverish ! " 

'* Any danger ? " 

" None compared wi' the peril in this house ! " 

" What more can we do ? " 

" Naught, mon ! Neither Falconer nor him 
yander can help themsel', their stars will tak' care 
o' the rest ! " 

His manner was so pretematurally solemn that 
it almost provoked a smile from me, although God 
knows I never felt less like smiling in my life. 

After Simpson had gone on his errand, I passed 
into the hbrary and retreated to the sofa, on which 
I had conversed with Laura Dahson the previous 
evening. The four men had already commenced 
their game of whist. Clara Farquharson sat behind 
Dalison's chair and sufficiently close to exchange 
whispers between the hands. The heavy down- 
pour outside, the fierce gusts of wind buffeting 
the window-panes, the Rembrandtesque effects 

Eroduced on the faces of the players by the candle- 
ghts, the sharp black shadows cast by their figures 
upon wall and curtain, and the silence broken only 
at rare intervals by a murmur of surprise, perplexity 
or resolution, punctuating the fluctuations of the 
game, made up a picture which, though observed 
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hundreds of times before in my life, has left an 
ineffaceable imprint on my memory. While I was 
debating the propriety of taking up a book and risk- 
ing another dismissal from the room for ill-timed 
drowsiness, one of the maidservants came in 
through the morning-room and handed me a note. 
The perfume emanating from it betrayed the writer 
before I broke the seal, but the contents startled 
me since they proved to be an urgent appeal for my 
presence in Mrs. Dalison's boudoir. 

As I delivered my reply to the servant in a low 
voice, Dalison looked round in my direction. The 
vigilance of his glance inspired me with a momentary 
sensation of uneasiness that vanished, however, 
almost as soon as it rose, since I concluded he 
would assmne the commimication came from Thring. 
In a few minutes I rose and went upstairs. My 
friend's door was still closed, but I could hear him 
walking up and down his room with rapid strides. 
Laura Dalison's boudoir door stood ajar. I knocked, 
and her firm voice gave me permission to enter. 
She was alone, seated before the fire with her back 
towards me, but she rose and came forward almost 
immediately. Her face and manner betrayed none 
of the emotion of her summons. She wore an ex- 
pression of being merely provoked. She was attired 
m a tea-gown of some soft, yellow material, richly 
embroidered with silver braid, the flowing sleeves 
of which disclosed her grand, white arms as high as 
the elbows. I noticed at once a red flush on her 
right forearm, as if she had been roughly seized by 
a strong hand. 

" I am sorry," she began in a low voice and 
deliberate manner, " to disturb you, but you are 
the only person in this house to whom I can safely 
appeal for aid ! " 

" What has happened ? " I inquired, declining her 
invitation to take a chair. 
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"Something should be done to quiet Falconer. 
I think his mind is afiected. His anger has not 
cooled in the least. On the contrary, he appears 
to be more incensed than ever against Percival. 
What is more, he has been drinking. He has eaten 
nothing. Between the two influences he has become 
a victim to frenzy and is positively dangerous to 
himself and all of us ! " 

" Neither Dr. Simpson nor I can do anything," 
I replied. " We have both tried to obtain access 
to him — in my case since noon — and have failed. 
We have endeavoured since dinner to prevail on 
your husband to break off his visit at once, but he 
refuses to leave without first receiving an apology 
from Falconer. He might just as well wait lor the 
Day of Judgment ! " 

" Precisely ! " was her quick and cool retort. 
" You know as well as I do, that Percival tried to 
kiU him ! " 

" Without a doubt ! " 

I paused. We stood facing each other with the 
table between us, on which lay her writing materials 
and Thring's dirk. It had evidently been used for 
cutting the pages of the magazine beside it. Laura 
picked up the weapon and passed a plmnp white 
finger over the surface of the blade. Then she stood 
the dagger on its point and rested both hands on 
the pommel of the hilt. The sUght pressure drove 
the point through the book and cloth into the wood. 

" Take care ! " I cried, " the blade is as keen 
as a razor ! " 

"So I observe," replied Mrs. Dalison quietly, 
without taking her magnificent eyes off my face. 

After a few moments during which neither of 
us spoke, I again inquired : 

"What has happened ? " 

She sighed gently and rephed : 

" What I expected. Falconer came in here about 
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an hour ago. His manner was wild. I could see 
he had been drinking. He did not so much as 
knock or request admission. He took no notice 
of Mary Dallas. She might have been an article 
of furniture. He said he wanted to speak to me in 
private, but he never so much as looked at her. 
Mary has plenty of pluck. She evidently did not 
relish the idea of leaving me alone with Falconer, 
for she turned to me and said, ' Do you wish me to 
withdraw ? ' For once in a way I was confused — 
' rattled ' as we say in America — for I wanted her 
to remain and yet I was afraid of exasperating him. 
I took the chance of another scene with Percival 
and let Mary go. The moment she was out of the 
room, Falconer grabbed me by the arm and forced 
me into that chair behind you." 

" I suppose you are aware we heard the sound 
of your voices downstairs ? " I interrupted. 

" I suppose you did," replied Laura indifferently. 
" He was perfectly reckless. I believe he would 
have rejoiced in Percival's intrusion. A renewal 
of the quarrel was just what he wanted. He stood 
over me, still holding my arm and with his other 
hand on my shoulder — pinning me to the chair. 
I asked him what he had to say and to be quick 
about it. Terror made me cool. It always does. 
He glared at me and cried out : ' You've got to 
leave this place with me to-night — after the house 
is quiet ! ' I said : ' Good Heavens, Falconer, 
you've lost your mind ! ' 'To hell with my mind ! ' 
he shouted ; ' I'm bound to have my revenge on 
that whelp an)^way. You belong to me and I 
belong to you, and that hoimd has tried to murder 
me ! ' He paused for breath and I broke in by 
saying : ' I can't help what he tried to do. He failed, 
anyway, thank God ! But I'm not going to ruin 
your hfe and disgrace myself, even if my husband 
attempted twenty murders ! ' " 
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" Good for you ! " I replied ; " I'll stand by you 
for that ! " 

" Oh ! there's no great merit in it," replied 
Laura, raising her hands from the rigid dirk and 
passing them over her eyes. " I was frightened 
mto a virtuous resolution, you see ; but he saw 
I was in earnest. He let ^o of me and stepped 
back. He became very qmet all at once, but it 
was a deadly quiet that scared me more than all 
his fury. His voice sank to a whisper. He said, 
* Laura — if you don't come away with me to-night 
for good and all, you'll have his blood or mine on 
your soul ! I give you this chance ! Help me to 
get even with him and I'll spare his life — but, by 
Sod, I'll spare nothing else ! ' What do you 
suppose I did ? / laugh^ I I was too horrified to 
thmk — so I just laughed ! The moment after, I 
realized what a frightml blunder I had made. I had 
forgotten for a moment how this man loved me 
— tnat I loved him. His face became ghastly white. 
He commenced to wave his hands as if trying to 
steady himself from falling ; then turned in a 
horrible, automatic way, like a weather-cock, and 

ning in the air with his outstretched hands, as 
e had been stricken blind, crept out of the 
room Uke a ghost. Oh ! my God ! I shall never 
forget it ! " and she again covered her face with her 
hands. 

" Did you say nothing more ? " I inquired, rest- 
ing my hands on the table and leaning towards her, 
as I kept my voice low. 

" Nothing ! " she repUed, without uncovering 
her face. '* I was paralyzed — just paral)rzed ! I 
suppose I remained seated in that chair for twenty 
mmutes at least, staring at nothing — thinking of 
nothing. I suppose the numbness that came over 
kim benumbea me too for a while. At last sen- 
sation returned and I resolved to get hold of you." 
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I paused a moment to collect my thoughts. 
She brought down her hands and rested tiiem 
again on the hilt of the dirk, as if the weapon had 
some fascination for her. After a minute or two, I 
said : 

" It is useless to try to do anything to-night. 
Your husband is stubborn, and, after what you have 
told me, I doubt if Thring is amenable to reason. 
You have done right — absolutely right — but your 
right doing has stunned him. Vou must let me 
tell Simpson what has happened. Unless he has 
a better plan, I propose suggesting to him that 
he and I should return with you to Fauns to-morrow 
morning and lay the whole matter before Lord 
Dunbar.'* 

" How about Percival ? " inquired Laura 
abruptly, but with more confidence in her manner. 

"We shall, of course, tell him of our purpose 
and you must support us." 

" Of course — but what then ? " 

" He cannot prevent our going, and I do not 
see how he can remain behind. 1 feel pretty sure 
that his eagerness to justify himself with his uncle 
will lead to his accompanying us." 

" How about Falconer ? " 

" He is best left to himself. An5rway, we must 
get him and your husband apart. Anything is 
better than the present situation ! " 

Mrs. Dalison looked me straight in the face. 

" Yes ! " she rejoined, and then continued in 
my own words, " anything is better than the 
present situation ! " 

I remained silent for a moment and then said : 

" I must go downstairs again and await my 
chance of getting hold of Simpson. Do not see 
Falconer again on any pretext to-night." 

Laura took her hanos off the dirk and followed 
me to the door. 
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"I will go to Mary's room," she said quietly, 
"and remain with her until it is time to go to 
bed. God bless you for your friendship and good 
advice." 

" God protect us all !" I murmured as I ushered 
her out ot the room. 

She went towards Mary Dallas's apartments and , 
I descended the stairs. 

As I re-entered the library, they were changing 
partners at the whist table, and I seized the oppor- 
tunity to draw Simpson aside. 

" uome to my room before you go to bed," I 
whispered. " I have something important to tell 
you.^' 

The little doctor winked and squeezed my hand. 

" I'll be with ye in an hour, Compton ! The 
lad Donald's muckle improved, and I see by yair 
face ye've got good news fa' me ! " I made a 
doubtful gesture, said " good-night " to the others 
and went up to my room. 

As I passed Laura Dalison's sitting-room I ob- 
served that I had left the door wide open on quitting 
the apartment with her. Between the two candles 
burning with long flames Thring's dirk stood em- 
bedded in the table like a miniature market-cross 
of silver and steel, the transfixed magazine bearing 
the relation to the weapon similar to the stone- 
slab that supports the cross. Impelled by some 
involimtary unpulse, I entered the room and drew 
the dirk out of the table and book. As I did so, I 
displaced a scrap of paper that had been slipped 
under a comer of the periodical. It bore a scrawl 
in pencil which, in spite of the shakiness of the 
characters, I recognized as having been written by 
Thring. It ran : 

" I will give you till midnight to change your 
mind." 

After a few moments' deliberation, I laid the paper 

II 
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under the point of the dagger where Mrs. Dalison 
could not tail to see it and went out, closing the 
door softly behind me. 

After reaching my room, the thought flashed 
across me that possibly Dalison might take occasion 
to go to his wife's boudoir before she returned. 
I went out into the gallery and paused irresolute 
on my threshold. As I looked down the passage, 
the lights were extinguished in the hall below and 
a few moments later old Maclehose stalked upstairs 
jangling his bunch of keys. 

" Gmd nicht to ye, Master Compton ! " said he 
gloomily as he strode past me on his way to the 
door leading to the back stairs. 

I returned his salutation. He paused with his 
hand on the doorknob and his back towards me. 
Then he shook his fist at Dalison's door till the 
keys jangled in his hand like sleigh-bells, and dis- 
appeared in the darkness of the staircase. 

I waited a few moments longer, and then had 
the satisfaction of hearing a door open in the front 

Eart of the house and Laura Dalison appeared on 
er way back to her boudoir. I went forward and 
joined her at her door. 

" There is a message from Falconer lying on 
your table," I whispered. " The door was open 
when I came up and I saw the paper when I went 
in to remove the dirk. I hope you will stick to 
your resolve." 

" You need have no fear ! " was her quick reply 
as she offered me her hand. 

We bade each other good-night. 

I had just finished my first pipe when I heard 
the whist-players coming up to bed, and in a few 
minutes Simpson entered my room with his brisk 
step. 

I ha' taken twa poimds off Master Dalison and 
his crony ! " he exclaimed cheerfully, tossing the 
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coins on the table. " Na', laddie, what's yair 
news ? " 

His face grew serious during my recital of Thring's 
interview with Mrs. Dalison, but his brow cleared 
the moment I unfolded my scheme for relieving 
the situation. 

"Ye ha' bonnie brains i' that head o' yairs, 
Master Compton ! " exclaimed the Uttle man, 
slapping me on the shoulder. " We maun sleep 
easy to-night after fashing and fretting a' this 

day ! " 

I only hope the plan will work," I replied with a 
yz,vm. 

" Hope, mon ? Why the beauty o' it is it canna 
help itseP but work richt. Ye sets the trail to Fauns 
an' ta hound 'U follow ta hare ! " 

" Well, we must be up early, so I shall turn 
in ! " I rejoined, rising from the sofa. " How's 
the weather outside ? " 

" Clearing up like a' else — thanks be to God ! " 
said Simpson, gripping my hand like a vice as he 
passed out. 

Fatigued though I was by the strain and anxiety 
of the day, I found some difficulty in clearing 
my mind of the timiultuous thoughts invading it 
and in composing myself to sleep. The storm had 
subsided into a stiff breeze, devoid of rain, imder 
which the pines bent their crests gracefully against 
the ashen sky. Here and there a rift appeared 
in the drifting cumulus, disclosing the pale radiance 
of a sickly star. A bat thumped aeainst the window 
and fell away like a woimded bira. Gradually the 
wind lulled mto fitful gusts, blew itself out, dying 
down at last to an indolent fanning of the topmost 
boughs. I fell into a reverie that soothed without 
quelling the alertness of my mind, assuaging the 
weariness of nerve and limb without instilling the 
unconsciousness we call sleep. The day is man's. 
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Night alone dares to dispute the supremacy of his 
sentinel powers and disrobes his littleness and 
limitations, laying him prone upon the bosom of 
his kindred dust, cloaking him with darkness and 
proclaiming his end. Man — the midnight worm 
that in the waking hours of Ufe is for ever raising 
the assertive hand of control for weal or woe, 
while woman is for ever dropping the arm of sub- 
mission or uplifting the finger of guile. Man — 
cowed by circumstance and custom, but never 
tamed, a creature of grabbing appetites and cowling 
passions, fretting and fuming as the foam and spume 
that fringe the rock-strewn coast, and to as little 
purpose ! Harnessed by laws of his own enactment 
to the wain of his sorrows and hopes and ambitions, 
straining at the yoke to nibble the herbage of 
unrighteousness that grows dank and pimgent 
in the ruts of his irksome path ; sweating, grovelfing, 
striving, floimdering, fighting, fainting, fostering 
what makes for evU, a spendthrift ot that self 
knowledge, which, if gathered to his heart in hours 
of pain, will make for good, he staggers on imtil 
the mercy of Time topples toiler and tumbril over 
the precipice of Death, wherein all is ether and the 
emptiness of surmise. 

An ineffable peace crept into the surrounding 
night. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The reflected light of a glorious autumn morning 
pervaded my room when I awoke. It was five 
minutes to six by the clock on my mantelpiece. 
Not so much as a murmur broke the stillness of the 
house. I turned over on my side with my face to 
the wall and fell asleep again. 

But a few minutes seemed to have passed when I 
was aroused by a loud rapping at my door, and I 
heard Simpson's voice strangely altered from its 
usual tone, calling me affrightedly by name. I 
sprang out of bed, anticipating a fire in the Lodge 
from the imwonted simimons. It was nearly eight 
o'clock. 

The doctor burst into the room the moment I 
turned the key. His face was whiter than his 
night-gown, which, tucked into a pair of light grey 
trousers, intensified his resemblance to a spectre. 

*' My God ! " he stanmiered. " Dalison hcC been 
murdered ! " 

I merely gazed at him. I was stupefied. 

He sank into the arm-chair — stxmned, as I was. 

He looked half dead himself, gibbering, mutter- 
ing inarticulate sounds. 

" Murdered ? " 

He swayed by way of assent. 

Automatically I clutched a flask of whisky on 
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the table and offered it to him with palsied hands. 
He took a long pull and pushed the bottle towards 
me. 

" Drink, mon — ye'll need ut ! " he muttered in a 
stifled voice. 

I put on my dressing-gown and sUppers. I felt 
as cold as ice. He rose and beckoned to me. I 
took a second pull at the flask. 

The very smell of whisky sickens me now. I 
tottered out of the room in his wake. 

A haggard, wild-looking youth leaned against 
the wall by Dalison's door, crouching like a sheep 
on the hillside in a gale of wind. It was Clowes 
the footman. He seemed stunned too. Between 
the Farquharsons' door and the main stairs stood 
huddled together a panic-stricken group — the Major, 
Pringle and Toplady — clad Heaven only knows 
how ! I was not capable of discrimination. I fol- 
lowed Simpson Uke a child. I kept asking myself 
if I was awake. 

Simpson pushed the door open and stood still. 
I looked over the doctor's shoulder. This is what 
I saw. 

Bedclothes that had the appearance of having 
been worried by wild beasts with bloody paws, 
and a Thing. Afterwards I recognized the Thing. 
That which when I last had looked upon it was a 
man in the prime of his beauty and health and 
strength — Percival DaUson — but a few hours aeo, 
was now a thing to shock memory for ever — ^tor 
scores of years, if one could Uve that long after a 
gorgon-sight such as this. It lay — this Thing — 
across the upper part of that hideous couch, one 
wax- white leg hanging over the side, the other 
twisted somewhere in a death spasm. A stiff, 
uphfted hand with white fingers crooked Uke claws. 
Another hand on the pillow — a clenched fist. His 
face just visible in the fold of a blanket ; tousled 
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hair ; half-closed, dull eyes. Here death was 
ferocious, with that upper Up pressed back, show- 
ing teeth, and, round the blue mouth, red where red 
had no business to be. 

We drew nearer, as if drawn by a huge magnet 
of red and white, and I caught the Uving man by 
my side by the arm and pointed with a finger 
strangely firm. He saw it too, and was too petrified 
to shudder. 

Thring's dirk driven up to the hilt in the left 
breast of the Thing ! 

Again we stood still and looked roimd this dread- 
ful sdtar of Crime. Not a chair was displaced. Not 
a brush, bottle or trinket had been disturbed or 
upset. The dead man's clothes lay on the sofa 
where he had flung them before retiring. They 
were spotless. There was not a mark on the yellow 
carpet that would furnish the flimsiest clue. The 
struggle and all its horrors were upon the bed as if 
awaiting a merciful incineration. 

Through the upper sash of one window, that was 
drawn down some inches, the sweet, fresh morning 
air stole in under the flapping blind. 

Simpson left me standing a few feet from the 
foot of the bed and crept forward. He drew a 
ma^ifying glass from the pocket of his trousers, 
and, leaning over the bed, scrutinized the dead 
face, the clenched fist, the crooked fingers, and 
finaUy the embedded dirk. Good God ! would he 
never desist and let us escape from these shambles 
of blood and sunshine ? 

A gasp behind somewhere. 

I turned. 

Falconer Thring stood in the doorway, with a 
face frozen with horror, with a face that seemed 
to have aged fifty years since he had broken away 
from us in the forest. 

He came past me with the same mechanical 
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stride that had characterized his sleep-walk at Fauns 
and paused at the side of the bed opposite Simpson. 
His next action almost robbed me of the little 
strength I had left. He raised his right hand and 
pointed from one to the other of the crimson blotches 
on the bedclothes, just as he had done in the case 
of the empty bed that night at Fauns ! 

Simpson, still holding his glass in front of him, 
like a plate, watched the weird performance with 
piercing eyes and contracted brows. Did he sus- 
pect what flashed across my tottering brain — that 
this foul murder was the work of a somnambulist ? 
If so, why had there been no cry to awaken us ? 
Why had not the somnambulist himself awakened 
in the throes of such a struggle as these blood- 
stained sheets bore witness to ? 
" Eh ? " 

It was scarcely an interrogation. It mi^ht 
have been an interjection emitted from the gulpmg 
throat of a strangling man. The soimd came from 
Thring. He paused in the sickening demonstra- 
tions with his index finger and stared at the doctor, 
who returned his helpless gaze with a queer, vicious 
look. Then Thring commenced to sway, and would 
have fallen upon that awful Thing that seemed to 
scowl back and up at him from the blood-mottled 
furrows of wool and hnen, but I lurched forward 
and caught him by the arm. Simpson came round 
and took the other arm, and we pulled him away. 
It wore the appearance of an arrest. As we led 
him out into the gallery, he muttered in a feeble 
voice ', 

*' Who did this ? " 

We returned no answer. My voice had gone, 
Heaven knows where ! Every sense seemed to 
have been absorbed in the one act of staring at 
frightful things. Simpson locked the door and put 
the key in his pocket. Clowes was alone in the 
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gallery. Simpson, who had evidentiy recovered 
himself, pushed Thring into my room and addressed 
the footman. 

" Ha' ye twa lads who can ride ? " 

Clowes gulped down a sob and replied huskily : 

" Aye, docthur, the groom an' mysel'." 
I need ye, lad, I need ye. Wha else ? " 
Wan o' th' ghillies, Jamie Crowell — a braw lad 
i' the saddle." 

" Bid 'im saddle a couple o' ponies and bring th' 
lads to me room." 

Clowes vanished with the alacrity of a fugitive. 

" Ha' ye writing materials in yer room ? " 
inquired the doctor, turning to me. 

I nodded, and we entered my apartment. Thring 
was seated on the sofa gazing at the carpet. He 
took no notice of us. I drew paper and envelopes 
from my dressing-case and laid them before Simp- 
son, who began to write with a steady hand. 

" Ye'd better tak' yair baath, Compton, an' dress 
till the laids com'," said he, looking up. 

The cold water braced my nerves Hke a tonic. 
When I returned to my apartment Simpson had 
finished his writing and was looking out of the 
window. Thring had not moved. He seemed to 
be bordering on collapse. While I was dressing a 
knock came at the door and Clowes entered. 
The twa mon be here, docthur." 
Bring 'em in," replied Simpson, coming for- 
ward. 

The groom touched his forehead to us three and 
stood smartly at attention. His fresh colour was a 
pleasant contrast to our white faces. The ghilly, 
a lusty youth, wiped his mouth with the back of 
his handf, glancing uneasily at the door, as if he 
feared the appearance of the dead man's ghost. 

" Ha' ye had yair breakfasts ? " inquired the 
doctor. 
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Both men nodded. 

" Ye'U ride wi' this letter to the office o* the Chief 
Constable at Dalmally," said Simpson quietly, 
handing the groom one of the letters. " Ye 11 stay 
and ride back wi' him and Dr. Purvis, the corunner 
— and mebbe some others." 

Then he turned to the other and, handing him 
the second letter, said : 

" Ye know yair way to Faims, Jamie ? " 

" Aye, aye, responded the yokel, with a start. 

" Ye'll just carry this letter to hees lairdship and 
await orders. Ye'll say nawthin' to nae mon beside 
his lairdship— d'ye ondferstan' ? " 

The ghilly jerked his head and looked again at 
the door in deep distress. 

*' Na — be off wi' ye ! " cred the doctor, ringing 
the bell. 

In answer to the last summons, Lucy, the first 
housemaid, appeared. She was a comely English 
girl, who had preceded us from Faims. She 
trembled shockingly and had been crying. It was 
a ghastly ordeal for a woman to pass that dreadful 
door. She gave a quick, horrified glance at Thring. 
Some suspicion, bom of recent incidents, had 
evidently crept downstairs to the kitchen. 

" Lucy — ha' yair wits about ye ? " inquired 
Simpson kindly. 

The girl smothered her sobs and curtsied, whim- 
pering : *' I'm trying hard, sir." 

** That's a guid lassie ! Na', Lucy, ha' ye touched 
any o' yair work thees momin' ? " 

No, sir. Annie and I were afraid to come into 
the house." 

" A' the better ! Na', Lucy, these are me orders. 
I forbid ye or any o' the other servants to com' into 
this part o' the house or touch anything — no matter 
what — till I give ye orders ! D'ye onderstand ? " 

Lucy curtsied. 
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" Wharfs Maclehose ? " said Simpson next. 

" I haven't seen him, sir — this morning." 

" Then ye'U just go ower to 's cottage and tell him 
to com' ower ta me at once ! " 

The girl tmned to the door and then stopped. 

" What are ye waiting for ? " inquired the 
doctor, stepping forward. 

" I can't — please, sir — I canH pass that way 
again ! " 

" I'll com' with ye, lassie — ye'd best tell Clowes 
to bring us a bit of breakfast here. Com', I'll 
see ye to th' back stairs." 

They went out and left my friend and me alone. 
I turned and looked out of the window, for the 
first time in my life utterly at a loss what to say. 
In a minute, Simpson put his head in at the door, 
saying: 

" I'm going to tak' me baath an' dress. An' 
Maclehose com' or Clowes, hold 'em till I retaim." 

I nodded and came up to the silent figure on the 
sofa. I had never seen a living man speechless 
and motionless for so long a period. It tried my 
shaken nerves beyond endiwance, and I spoke. 

" How do you feel ? " 

Thring shrugged his shoulders. He was at least 
alive. Once I rather doubted it. 

" Have you slept ? " 

" Like a log — since midnight. Worn out. 
Clowes woke me, saying " 

Then he broke off and shivered ever so slightly. 
A faint colour stole back to his face. I actually 
enjoyed his return to his normal manner. The 
hectic demeanour, the restlessness, the nervous- 
ness and frenzied wrath of the last few months 
and last twenty-four hours had utterly vanished. 
He had become his old quiet self. He spoke in the 
sweet voice that my ears loved to hear. He was 
once again the Falconer Thring of that morning in 
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Hyde Park — before the blackness of all this misery 
edipsed him to my eyes. 

I was about to address him again when Clowes 
entered with our breakfast. I had to assist him with 
the tray as he was shaking as if strung on wires. 

Breakfast — ^within a few yards of That I 

I bade Clowes wait for Simpson's return. Mean- 
while curiosity asserted itself, and, obUvious of 
Thring, I questioned the man, beckoning him to the 
window. 

" You were the first to discover this ? " 

" Aye, Mr. Compton — at half-past seven." 

" Does Mrs. Dalison know it ? " 

" I canna tell, sur." 

" Have you been downstairs — through the 
house ? " 

" Aye, Mr. Compton — just a wee time ago.' 

" After you brought the men here ? " 

" Aye, Mr. Compton." 

" Was the front door closed ? " 

" Aye, aye, sur — blocked and bolted as usual.' 

Simpson came in finishing his toilet. He was 
fresh and alert and quite himself again. I made 
Qowes repeat his statements. 

" Ye found nawthin' wrang below ? " inquired 
Simpson, with a vigilant squint in his eyes. 

" Naught but a kerchief lying o' the stairs, 
docthur." 

" Ha ! What kind o' kerchief ? " 

" Whit — sur — raather laarge." 

" Did ye pick ut op ? " 

" Na, docthur — I was afeared." 

" Com' wi' me, laddie ! " 

They were absent some minutes. I poured out 
the coffee and prevailed on Thring to drink some. 
His hand was steady. 

After we had eaten in silence for a while, I again 
addressed him : 
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" You heard what Clowes said ? " 

He nodded. Then he observed in a placid 
tone : 

" Will you forgive me for acting as I did yester- 
day — refusing to see you ? " 

I held out my hand. He caught it in his and 
burst into tears. He sobbed h5^terically. 

Then the Voice of God told me my friend was 
innocent of his cousin's blood. 

He sobbed and cried alternately — like a child. 
In some m5^terious way the breaking up of the 
tension of his nervous system reacted upon mine, 
and while I cannot truly say that I felt less the 
horror of the situation, it was imdeniable that my 
mind began to resume its power of action, that sus- 
pended energy of thought was rapidly yielding to a 
healthier phase of being. I made no attempt to 
quiet him, realizing that before evening he would 
have to face an ordeal that would caU to the front 
every faculty he possessed to repel the assault of 
inquiry and suspicion at the hands of those whose 
duty it was to inquire and suspect. He had 
regained a Uttle of his composure when Simpson 
rejoined us. 

The doctor laid a rather soiled white Unen hand- 
kerchief on the mantelpiece by the clock, and coming 
over to the sofa shook hands with my friend. 

" I should ha' done this befure, laddie," was all 
he said, and then sat down to his breakfast with an 
everyday air. 

I think it was at this jimcture that Maclehose 
made his tardy appearance. The steward, or what- 
ever he called himself at North Lodge, had the 
air of a truant schoolboy as he advanced a few 
feet into the room with his bonnet well shading his 
eyes and muttered some form of salutation. 

Simpson laid down his cup and looked sourly at 
the new-comer, who, as far as I could judge, was 
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gazing at Thring. For a few moments not a word 
was spoken. We must have presented a fine oppor- 
timity for a photograph. For some reason, 
memories of Alphonse de Neuville's famous picture 
— " The Spy " — flashed across my mind. 

At last Simpson spoke : 

" Why ha' ye been sae lang comin' ? 

Maclehose cleared his throat with great solemnity. 

" It's but a wee time that Annie Macleod tauld 
me the dour tidin's." 

The doctor's expression was austerity enthroned. 

" Hoo coms that ? I sent Lucy after ye nigh 
half an 'ure back ! " 

" Aye ! An' the lassie swooned i' the kitchen after 
leaving yer, docthur." 

"An' there was nan tauld ye o' th' murder 
befure ? " 

" Nan ! " 

" What were ye doin' last nicht ? " 

The question came from Simpson's lips like a 
bullet. I had felt in that awful room that his sus- 
picions had fastened upon my friend. I now 
recognized their new direction. 

Maclehose cleared his throat again. 

" I wur at me cottage fra' the hure I bade Master 
Compton here guid nicht till Annie tauld me o' th' 
murder." 

Simpson cast an inquiring look across the table. 
I anticipated his question by saying : 

" Maclehose bade me good-night at about eleven. 
He went down the back stairs." 

" Aye, aye," chimed in the old man. 

Simpson relaxed the severity of his manner. 

" How be Donald ? " 

" The bairn ha' not closed his een till tha dawn. 
A did not sleep m3^ser till nigh on ta sonrise ! A 
laid me doon on ta flure beside me bairn ! " 

And Maclehose added dramatic emphasis to his 
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reply by brushing the dust off his arm and kilt with 
a grimy hand. 

" I ha' given orders that nan o' the servants is to 
touch a room nair a stick o' anything i' this house 
till fairther notiss ! " said the doctor, with decision ; 
" ye'U just bide by these orders yoursel'. D'ye 
onderstand ? " 

" Aye ! " snapped the other in reply. 

Silence followed and became oppressive, broken 
at last by Maclehose. 

" What's yair wull anent ta breakfast fure the 
rest o' ye ? " 

"I'll see to that mysel'. Ye can retaim to yair 
cottage. Leave yair ke5rs here ! " 

Maclehose reluctantly laid the latter on the 
mantelpiece by the dirty handkerchief, and stalked 
out. We heard his heavy tread along the gallery 
and the door close behind him. Foul deeds appa- 
rently had no terrors for that tough old chiel. 

Simpson sat back in his chair and stoUdly con- 
templated the dJbris of our breakfast. Thring 
buried his face in his hands with his elbows on the 
table. I now realized for the first time that he had 
been the only one of us to appear fully dressed on 
the scene of our shocking discovery. I was so 
absorbed in weighing this fact in my mind that I 
started violently when Simpson rose and ex- 
claimed : 

"Com' wi' me, Compton, an' inspect th' pre- 
mises ! Falconer, lad, ye'U do well ta bide a wee 
in yair room till we retaim." 

Thring made an affirmative gesture. 

As Simpson passed through the door he picked 
up the house keys and at the same time pointed 
to the handkerchief. 

" 'Twas lying o' the fifth stair fra' the top," said he 
in measured tones. " Ye'U kindly bear that in 
mind, Compton, an' it slips me memory. There's 
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just nae mark on it o' any kind, but we maun tak' 
care o* it for Purvis an' the rest o' 'em." 

Thring rose wearily from the sofa and followed 
us out. The other three male guests were standing 
at the head of the stairs. An expression of relief 
became manifest on their faces at our appearance. 
They looked famished — the Major almost ravenous 
— ^but every eye followed Thring as he passed swiftly 
down the corridor to his apartments. 

" Where will 3^ tak' yair breakfast ? " inquired 
Simpson, addressing them at large. Farquharson 
looked as if he wanted to say : " Anywhere, but, 
for God's sake, soon ! " But he said nothmg. 

" Ye can ha' it in the library or in yair rooms, 
whichever ye prefair," continued the doctor im- 
patiently. 

" What do you say ? " said Pringle in a low voice 
to his companions, as if he were ashamed of broach- 
ing the subject imder the circumstances. 

" Let's have it together in the library," rejoined 
Farquharson. " You don't mind my wife joining 
us ? 

" Only too glaid," whined Toplady, keeping his 
back to the room. " Only let's stick together. 

As Simpson and I proceeded to descend, Mary 
Dallas came out of Mrs. Dalison's sitting-room. She 
was perfectly composed. 

"Aunt Fordyce is in there with Laura," she 
whispered. " I told Laura myself. She bears up 
wonderfully. Can I do anything ? " 

" Yere wairth the whole lot o' us ! " exclaimed 
Simpson, patting her hand that rested on the 
balustrade. " I couldna' don' it mysel' for the 
Crown o' Scotland ! Shall I send op yere break- 
fast ? " 

" If you please. Aunt Fordyce has eaten nothing 
since yesterday. It seems dreadful to be himgry at 
such a time, but we are." 
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The doctor patted her hand eigain and almost 
smiled. 

" Ye shall ha' it at once, but allow me to ask ya 
to remain where ye are fo' the present, and yair 
rooms maun be left as they are." 

" Of course," repUed Mary quietly, with a ^ance 
over the well of the staircase at Thrmg's door. 

We descended the stairs. 

The lower part of the house was in semi-darkness, 
owing to the fact that the blinds, drawn down on 
the previous evening, had been left undisturbed by 
Simpson's orders. An occasional bark followed 
by a whine came up from the region of the cellar 
where, it subsequently transpired, ' Dougal ' had been 
confined by Bifaclehose after his eviction from the 
dining-room. The door of the latter apartment 
nearest the stairs stood open. Those of the other 
rooms on the ground floor were closed. ■ We first 
visited the library. The book Clara Farquharson 
had been reading, where she sat behind kis chair, 
was lying on the card-table beside the packs of 
cards and counters, just as they had been left by the 
players. The candles, almost burned down to 
their sockets, stood where they had been snuffed 
out. No sign of foreign intrusion was manifest 
anywhere, and we passed into the moming-room. 
It wore its habitual aspect, even to the sheets of 
music used by Mary Dallas on the night of our 
arrival. The low murmur of the servants' voices 
in the kitchen at the back of the house alone broke 
the silence as we crossed the rear hall under the 
staircase and entered the store-room. It was 
neatness itself. In all three rooms we had visited 
the window catches were locked. Simpson's face 
had resumed its white and anxious appearance of 
the early morning. He had evidenUy counted 
upon striking some clue that would coindde with 
what the detectives term an " outside " theory. 
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as the result of the discovery of the strange hand- 
kerchief. The theory stood in need of prompt rein- 
forcements ! 

We next turned our attention to the dining-room. 
A ray of pale simlight fell upon a portion of the 
window-seat, where one of the side-blinds of the 
bay window had been only partially drawn down. 
The TQ,ys streamed on to the floor beyond, passing 
under his empty chair at the end of the table. I 
turned my eyes upon the end nearest to us. Could 
it be possible that he sat over there, only a few hours 
ago, full of Ufe, health and confidence, resolute in 
his determination to force an apology from his 
cousin. " The crime and the scaffold ! " How 
little he dreamed that in a few fleeting hours he 
would be the subject of one and possibly the cause 
of the other. I could see him now, handsome as a 
picture, standing by the further door. I could hear 
his shrill voice asserting the necessity of self- 
justification under the stress of impeachment. And 
now / 

Occupied as I was by the introspective side of 
the situation, I failed to take any cognizance of 
Simpson's movements imtil I was aroused by his 
heel coming into sharp contact with one of my 
ankles, and I realized that he was kneeling on all 
fours, inspecting the carpet under his microscope 
where it lay in the shadow, a few inches this side 
of the sim-ray. 

I bent down beside him. A large, dusty foot- 
print pointing to the open door was visible upon 
the dark red surface of the carpet. 

" Raise the middle bUnd, will ye, Compton ? " 
exclaimed the doctor in tones of suppressed excite- 
ment. I did so. He wheeled round on his knees 
and looked over the carpet towards the door. In 
the increased light we saw plainly dusty footpnnts 
pointing towards the open door, Simpson rose to 
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his feet and looked at me. His expression was not 
quite so exultant as I had expected. 

" Maun it be 'twas Maclehose mad' those maarks 
after he tuk the tarri^r doon into th' cellar ? " 

" Hardly," I replied ; " for, if so, we should see, 
surely, his footprints pointing this way when he 
first came in." 

" Richt ye are, mon ! Ye've a jewel of a head on 
yair shoulders, Compton ! Thees murder's mad' 
a puir, feckless creature o' me ! I canna think 
straight ! " 

He stood contemplating the footprints for some 
time, scratching his reddish-brown head every now 
and then. Finally he turned, and going to the 
window, moimted the seat and examined the 
window catches. 

" Taight shot ! " he muttered in crestfallen tones, 
as he descended from the seat and surveyed the 
floor roimd the further side of the table. 

" It must ha' been Maclehose," he murmured ; 
" there's nair a sign o' footmaarks on thees side." 

" Suppose we get * Dougal ' up here to help us ? " 
I ventured. 

As if to endorse my suggestion, the terrier barked 
louder than ever in his cell beneath us. 

Simpson shook his head promptly. 

'* Na ! Tha dorgue '11 do naught but obleeterate 
the maarks ! We maun let nan com' i' thees room 
on til Purvis ha' seen ut ! " 

I bowed to his decision, although I felt my sug- 
gestion was not without value. 

We returned to the hall, Simpson taking the 
precaution to lock both dining-room doors behind us. 

As we were preparing to inspect the outside of the 
house, the other guests came downstairs to break- 
fast in the library. 

Pringje detached bin^seU frgm the group ancj 
came forward, 

I3« 
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" Have you discovered an3^hmg ? " he inquired 
in a low voice. 

Simpson shook his head. The other raised his 
eyebrows and said, in a still lower voice : 

" Looks bad— eh ? " 

Simpson vouchsafed no reply, but made for the 
front door. He maintained silence while he drew 
the bolt and chain and turned the lock, but as soon 
as we were outside and clear of the porch, he 
stopped, and, addressing me with a sour look on 
his face, observed : 

" Ye mark which wa' the wind's began to blaw ? 
Ye see it's the quarrel o' Mickle Brae yestermom 
ha' turned the clan o' them against puir Falconer — 
but I Aa' discovered three things a'ready — twa 3^ 
know yoursel', t'other I maim keep to mysel' 
awhile. 

" I hope to God the other will help to clear Fal- 
coner ! " said I, as we turned to our right roimd the 
comer of the house. 

" The Lord Himsel' only knows ! " was the grave 
reply. 

A broad, hard gravel path that served to connect 
the front drive with the stables and the ghillies' 
quarters encircled the Lodge. Along the sides of 
the house, the gravel was carried up to the house 
wall, whereas on either side of the porch some 
attempt had been made to lay out beds of flowers 
and shrubs, with indifferent success. 

I have already observed that North Lodge was 
flanked by copses of firs, the branches of which 
here and there formed a canopy over the gravel 
path, in some instances almost touching the house 
itself. The turf imder the trees was patchy, the 
grass being mostly killed by the precipitant fir cones. 
A group of ghillies stood gazing open-mouthed at his 
window, through the open sash of which the blind 
filled and emptied in the stiff breeze, ^flapping every 
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now and then like the wing of some gigantic bird. 
On seeing us approach, the group broke asunder 
like a posse of schoolboys caught in some act of 
indiscretion and dispersed among the trees. Simp- 
son stopped when we were directly imder the 
window and looked up. I forced myself to follow 
his example. The window-sill, which was of a 
lighter coloured stone than the wall, was weather- 
stained in spots. Perhaps it was my fevered fancy 
or some trick of the sunlight that made several of 
the spots appear darker than the others. The sill 
was, perhaps, twenty-five feet above us. It might 
have been more, possibly less. I am not a good 
hand at measurements. The refraction of the sun- 
rays from the lower windows dazzled me a little, 
and caused me to look down at the groimd. When 
my eyes cleared, I perceived on the hard gravel, 
within a foot of the wall, two irregular scratches or 
shallow furrows — about a foot apart — parallel to 
each other, such as a man might make with the 
edge of a spade. I looked roimd and behind me 
to see if I could detect any similar marks near by, 
but the only ones visible on the hard surface were 
the hoof-marks of the ponies carrying the riders to 
Dalmally. The last night's rain had obliterated 
all else. The two scratches, therefore, had been 
made after the rain stopped falling. 

I drew Simpson's attention to this. 

The little doctor promptly whipped out his mag- 
nifying glass, dropped on his knees and scrutinize 
the marks. 

" It's just nae spade, mon, 's don' this. It's 
the prongs o' a ladder ! Mark ye," he continued, 
following the scratches with his finger — " how 
'zactly aich irregularity correspon's wi' rother ! " 

He was imdoubtedly right. My heart thumped 
like a piston-rod. 

" Com' here, som' o' ye ! " shouted Simpson to 
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the ghillies that had gathered again under the 
nearest firs to watch our proceedings. 

Several of the lads came forward. Their pro- 
gress was reluctant. They approached with the 
caution of a cat cajoled by the invitation of a 
strange voice. 

" Which o' ye's been settin' a ladder up here 
thees mamin' ? " he inquired, not severely. 

*' Just nan' o' us, docthur ! " promptly replied a 
strapping yoimg chap, with a face as bright and 
round as a new sovereign. 

" Where be the ladders kept, sonny ? " pursued 
the doctor. 

" Saum time i' the baam — saimi time onder th* 
trays whon we're prooning th' boughs." 
An' noo — where air they ? " 
*' I dinna ken, docthur — there's wan brukken i* 
the baam. T'other stud onder the trays yander 
— afure yestere'en. I hadna' seen ut seence." 
Ha' onny o' ye seen ut ? " cried Simpson. 
Naw," repUed the others in chorus. 
Then I'll gie a poun' stairling to the fairst o' 
ye that finds ut ! " rejoined the Uttle man with 
the first real excitement he had shown during the 
morning. 

The ghillies dispersed in every direction as if a 
shell had fallen in their midst. 

" Falconer's hole thees time ! " cried Simpson, 
who was an enthusiastic golfer. 

I felt like a swimmer who had risen to the surface 
after a prolonged dive as we resumed our progress, 
not that I was conscious of any relapse in my 
confidence in my friend's innocence since my inter- 
view with him at breakfast, but because the barred 
door and the locked windows of the house had 
tethered that conviction to the slender prop of 
mere instinct — and instinct is not evidence. I was 
fated, however, to be harassed again, for as we 
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had almost completed our dicuit of the Lodge, 
without further discoveries of any kind, Simpson, 
who had not spoken for some time, turned and 
said abruptly : 

" There's jost wan thing fashes me, an' it's this. 
The mon wi' the ladder maun ha' an accompUce 
i' the house, som' wan, mark ye, wha knew th' 
occupants o' every room an' where the dirk wa' 
to be foim'. But for these twa considerations, 
Falconer wud he dormy onder any chaarge the la' 
could frame aginst him." 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

On returning to the porch, we found the Major, 
Pringle and Toplady in conference on tlie steps, 
the first-named apparently deriving profound con- 
solation from a short, black pipe. 

Simpson, who was evidently desirous of keeping 
his own counsel, made a wide di^tour to the left 
of the group, but Pringle cut us off before we could 
reach the door. 

" When do you expect the authorities, Robert ? " 
he inquired formally, his manner indicating a slight 
resentment at our policy of uncommunicativeness. 

" 'Twixt three an' four, Alexander," was the 
terse reply. 

" Is there nothing to be done — towards clearing 
up matters pending their arrival ? " pursued the 
other. 

" Aye ! " snapped the doctor ; " we ca' refrain fra' 
casting suspeecions on eennocent pairsons ! " 

Before Pringle could reply, the little man slipped 
into the house, whither I followed him. Closing 
the front door half-way, Simpson laid his hand on 
my shoulder and whispered : 

" It ha' just gon' twelve. We maim mak' 
oursels scairce till Purvis com's ! I ha' a few 
net's ta jot doon i' me room. Ye'd better stay wi' 
Falconer awhile, be wa' o' encouraging the lad ! " 

A pitiful, long-drawn whine came up from the 
cellar, which I could not resist. 
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" Now those doors are locked," I replied, " have 
you any objection to my taking ' Dougal ' up to 
his master's room with me ? " 

" Tak' him by a' means, only ye maun keep th' 
dorgue out o' the gallery. I'll ha' Clowes bring him 
up.'* 

As he spoke, the footman emerged from the 
library by the further door, carrying a tray with 
the remams of the breakfast that had been served 
in that room. Upon Simpson making his wishes 
known, the man promptly laid the tray down 
on the table of the hat-stand and went on his errand. 
In a few minutes he came towards us from the rear 
hall carrying " Dougal " in his arms. The moment 
Clowes passed the further door of the dining-room, 
the temer barked loudly and made frantic efforts 
to escape from his bondage and to get to the door. 
Not even the proximity of the tray with the tempt- 
ing debris availed to distract the little fellow's 
attention from the trail of the previous evening. 
I turned to call Simpson's notice to the fact, but 
he had already disappeared upstairs. 

I secured " Dougal " under one arm and, taking 
a plate of scraps for him in the other hand, ascended 
to Thring's apartment. Not until we reached 
his master's door did " Dougal " cease from 
growling, and whining and wistful glances at the 
room from which Maclehose had summarily ejected 
him. 

In marked contrast to his behaviour of the 
previous day, Thring promptly opened his door on 
hearing my voice. " Dougal " sprang into my 
friend's arms and commenced to lick his face. 

" I'm not disturbing you ? " I inquired, as my 
eye caught sight of a long letter, on which Thring 
had been engaged, Ijang on his desk. 

" Not at all ! " said my friend quietly, as he 
relieved me of the plate and set the dog down to 
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his meal. " I was writing to my father. When 
one has something difficult to say in such cases 
interruption is sometimes welcome. What have 
you been doing ? " 

I gave him a brief account of our investigations, 
laying some stress upon Simpson's " accomplice " 
theory. He appeared perfectly at ease during the 
recital. His manner was almost judicial. No 
one privy to what had taken place in the house, 
or otherwise, would have imagmed for an instant 
that Thring felt more than a passing, or at most 
an official, interest in the shocking event. Of one 
thing I felt sure, apart from his innocence, and this 
was that the murder of his cousin had served the 
purpose of a surgeon's knife in extirpating a malig- 
nant growth. The shock of the crime or remorse 
over his attitude towards his cousin during the 
last hours of Dalison's life had encompas^ a 
violent re-transformation of the Thring of yester- 
day to my friend of six months ago. 

He sat at his desk, pen in hand, alternately 
drawing lines on the blotting-pad and gazing out 
of the window. He remained thus, immersed in 
thought, until the noise of *' Dougal " lapping 
water out of the jug that stood by the washstand 
disturbed his reverie. 

" Simpson is right, as he almost invariably is," 
he began in his old-time methodical way ; " there 
must have been an accomplice." 

" Have you seen the Ladder anywhere near the 
house since our arrival ? " I inquired. 

" Yes. It was leaning against the wall of 
Maclehose's cottage yesterday morning. I dis- 
tinctly remember seeing it, when I went to prevail 
on him to allow Donald to come with us to the forest. 
For some reason, the old chap had been averse to 
the lad coming along." 

During the silence that followed, I made a mental 
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note of this fact. In a few moments my friend 
continued : 

" Only an accomplice, you see, Fred, could have 
known the whereabouts of that accursed dirk ! It 
was in her sitting-room, you remember." 

" Yes. I saw it on the centre table, myself — last 
niriht." 

Thring looked at me wistfully. I went on. 

" She sent for me. I think it was about ten 
o'clock — perhaps later. She wanted my advice — 
about leaving the Lodge — to-day." 

His eyes looked me through and through, but 
I met his gaze. 

" And what advice did you give her ? " 

** I advised her to leave — to go with Simpson and 
me to Fauns." 

" Because ? " 

" I took it for granted he would either come 
along too or follow. I wanted to separate you and 
him. 

" That's just like you, Fredr— true pal and a 
clever one. Now answer me this. Do you or do 
you not think it queer that she should leave that 
dirk lying exposed in her sitting-room, after what 
she told us that night at Fauns ? " 

" What was that ? " I inquired, tapping my 
forehead. " So much has happened since, I have 
forgotten." 

" Don't you remember the night I gave her the 
dr-d thing — when we bade her good-night in the 
corridor " 

" Certainly ! " I cried. " She said if he ever got 
hold of it she would never see it again ! " 

" WeU— she won't, will she ? " he replied. " And, 
think of it, she left it lying where not only he, 
but everyone in the house — servants included — 
could not help seeing it when the door was open ! " 

I made no answer. His words let loose a torrent 
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of conjectures that flooded my already overtaxed 
brain. 

Finally I observed somewhat to myself : 

" I would like to hear what Simpson has to say 
on the subject." 

Thring came back at me instantly with the re- 
mark : "I beg you will not put the question to him 
in my presence ! " 

" 1 will not — if you wish it. At the same time, 
may I trespass so far as to inquire the reason of 
your objection ? '* 

I spoke as naturally as I could, the truth being 
that his request disappointed me. It made me fed 
he was still not wholly free from the spell of his 
infatuation. 

He responded readily enough : 

" Of course you may. You may ask me anything 
you please. My reason is this. If Simpson, or 
anyone else, endeavours to draw any conclusion 
from this circumstance prejudicial to her, I shall 
defend her at all hazards — to myself ! Don't 
suppose, for an instant, Fred, that I do not recognize 
the cost. I do. I am under no illusions. I know 
just where I stand in this matter. They will 
probably arrest me. They will probably not look 
an inch further than yesterday's affair on Mickle 
Brae for an excuse to clap me into prison. I expect 
this. I am writing as much to my father — by way, 
you know, of softening the blow which is sure to faU. 
Well — as I say — I have counted all this up, and, 
though it makes an ugly total, I don't intend to funk 
the issue. So far as I personaUy am concerned, I 
shall, of course, tell a straight story. But, in 
regard to her, I shall shield her honour at all costs, 
and, though, from your dear old mug, I suppose 
you feel a wee bit pemicketty ' over my resolu- 
tion, I know in your heart you would not have 
me do otherwise ! 
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The sweetness of his voice and manner ahnost 
unmanned me. I laid my hand on his arm and said : 

" Whatever you shall do or say will be only 
what I would expect of you. Don't forget, however, 
how dear you are to me — and many others — so 
far as I am concerned, dearer than any member of 
my own family — let alone any woman in the whole 
world ! " 

A high colour suffused his cheeks. He looked a 
wholly different creature to the stupefied being 
that swayed by that dreadful death-bed a few hours 
ago. He said not a word, but I felt all that he 
would have spoken. 

For a while we both remained silent. It was 
growing chilly in the room owing to the fact that, 
according to Simpson's orders, nothing had been 
done in the way of Hghting fires. I noticed, how- 
ever, that no use had been made of a fire by Thring 
during the night, and the fuel stood ready for 
kindling in the grate. I made an observation on 
the point. 

"Yes," he replied, absent-mindedly, " I re- 
member. It was because I felt cold that I was 
driven into tumbling into bed finally, though I 
intended to sit up all night." 

I turned towards him with a look of inquiry 
which he promptly met by saying quietly : 

" It was my intention to return to Faims before 
any of you were up — but I overslept myself ! " 
By the mercy of God ! " I exclaimed. 

" Yes — it looks that way now," was his re- 
joinder. 

I struck a match and lit the fire. 

" You can rely on me to testify when this was 
done," I observed, drawing up a chair in front of 
the blaze. ; 5 

I waited for my friend to take the armchair 
opposite mine, but he remained seated at the desk, 
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merely turning round sufficiently to admit of my 
seeing his pronle en silhouette against the daylight. 
He looked every inch a thorou^bred. 

He was the first to speak. 

" In saying that I intended to clear out this morn- 
ing, I have not told you all, old man." Then he 
added, after a pause and in lower tones : '' I asked 
her to bolt with me last night. She refused. She 
is a good woman ! " 

I Old not look at him, as I rejoined : 

** Fortunately for you — -yes ! She has consider- 
able strength of character. I had quite a talk with 
her — ni^ht before last. She is imdeniably clever." 

I had scarcely &iished speaking when a knock 
came at the door and Simpson's voice called for 
admittance. 

" Come in," said Thring. 

The doctor entered, followed by Clowes with a 
luncheon tray. 

"I ha' taken the leeberty to ha' a bite for us 
sairved here. The corunner an' his gang shud be 
wi' us in an 'ure. Pringle an' the others ha' the use 
o' the morning-room, an' the wimmen stick to their 
rooms. An' we ha' had our bite, ye an' I, Comp- 
ton, will await the Dalmally clan i the library." 

As we sat down to our meal, Thring looked over 
at Simpson and said in a matter-of-fact way : 

" I have written a long letter to my father. He 
will expect me to say something about L— Mrs. 
Dalison. How is she bearing up ? " 

" She maun be a wondairful woman — I sa' her 
for the fairst time a wee moment ago. She tak's 
ut wi' mair composure than any o' us. How com's 
yair fire ta be still burning. Falconer ? " 

I interposed with the needful explanation, which 
Simpson received with a series of winks that spoke 
volumes. When I hg^ fin?5^^) Thring again look^ 
up and observed ; 
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" I would like the guv'nor to get my letter to- 
night. I suppose the coroner will allow one of the 
ghillies to ride over with it ? " 

" I'll atten' to ut for ye, laddie. Ye ha' don' 
just richt ! " replied the doctor. 

We finished luncheon in silence. In the last 
hour duU, leaden-hued clouds had obscured the sun 
and overspread the sky. In the gathering gloom 
of the apartment, the leaping flames in the grate 
were reflected redly in our pensive faces. " Dougal," 
curled up on the hearthrug, raised his head, and 
pricking his ears, emitted a low growl. 

A timid knock came at the door, and, in response 
to Simpson's permission, Toplady poked in his 
ill-omened visage. 

" I beg your pardon," he observed to the doctor, 
" but we have finish^ luncheon and don't know 
where to go. The servants are preparing the library 
and " — after a significant pause — " we none of us 
want to come upstairs." 

"Then ye'd just best stay where ye are 
an' compose yair mainds ! " rejoined Simpson 
curtly. 

Toplady withdrew, after casting an inimical 
glance in the direction of my friend, closing the door 
stealthily as if he feared to awaken somebody. 

" There's just summat i' Calvin Toplady that 
mak's me flesh creep ! " muttered Simpson, rising. 
Then the little man went round to where Thring 
sat and patting him on the shoulder, said : 

" Just stay where ye are, too — ontil Purvis sends 
for ye — an' God be wi' ye, laddie ! " 

Thring gave him another of his wistful looks and 
replied in his quietest manner : 

" You appear to take it for granted I shall draw 
the heaviest fire ! " 

" Naw — not that," retorted the other quickly. 

•' But I know ye well, an' ye'll risk much to shield 
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others. Besides thot, a corunner's jury — dom 
them ! — weel mak' a haard job o' it gettin' ower 
Mickle Brae — ta speak meetaphorically ! " 

" True ! " rejoined my friend, partly to us and 
partly to himself ; " there is nothing more danger- 
ous in the possession of man than the inheritance of 
a foul temper and a passionate heart ! " 

And he sighed heavily. 

Then we each wrung his hand and took our way 
to the library. 

By Simpson's directions, the servants had placed 
a square table near the window. An armchair, 
for the coroner, with its back to the window, was 
drawn up to the table opposite a chair for the 
witness, who thus faced the light. On the side of 
the table towards the door was a chair for the 
coroner's clerk. Parallel with the vacant side of 
the table were two rows of six chairs — one behind 
the other — for the jury. In the middle of the room 
were a number of chairs of all kinds and sizes 
collected from the library, the morning-room and 
kitchen for the accommodation of witnesses awaiting 
their turn of examination. 

Simpson walked to the window with his hands 
behind his back and stood watching for the Dal- 
mally people. I went up and joined him. In spite 
of my professional training, the approaching hour 
of trial foimd me nervous and sick at heart. It is 
to be noted that in a majority of cases conversation 
quiets the nerves, and I proceeded to relate what 
had passed between Thring and myself prior to 
luncheon. 

Although Simpson listened to my every word 
with close attention, he never once took his eyes 
from the window. When I concluded and he made 
no remark, I inquired what he thought of it aU. 
Without turning round he replied somewhat 
judicially : 
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" I canna tell ye. It's sair deefficult t' express 
onny opeenion on-hand as 't were ! " 

** You still maintain your theory of an 
accomplice ? " 

"Surelie, mon — but, mark ye, there be twa 
types o' accomplice." 

" Of course — male and female." 

" Naw — thot's just nae ut at a' ! I mean passive 
an' actif . There's just naught to choose betwixt 
'em. Wan's as bad as t' other ! " 

" You have not told me yet whom you suspect." 

" Naw. Ye haird me answer ta Piingle. I maun 
practiss what I praich." 

I tried a professional trick and observed : 

" You told Falconer you found Mrs. Dalison quite 
composed ? " 

" I did. She maun be a wondairful wooman — 
but, for a' thot, she frets me a wee bit. Ye'U 
obsairve, Compton, thot in cases o' thees kind, 
there be twa types o' pairsons — they that ta'k 
tae moch an' they that ta'k tae leetle ! noo — 
an' Mistress Dalison were a wooman that wair- 
shippt hair hosban', ye wouldn't expect her to 
ta'k at a'. Nair does she ta'k tae much, maugre 
ye'd expect the last wi' an American — she just 
ta'ks tae leetle an' acts like a mon wha ha' don' 
a snug piece o' beezness an' stan's well wi' himsel' in 
consequence ! " 

*' In other words, she feels actually relieved by 
her husband's death ? " I remarked coldly. 

Simpson screwed up his face. He thought 
poorly of the suggestion. He replied more deliber- 
ately than ever : 

" Naw — I would na' say thot. Dalison maight 
ha' been sair jeilous an' quick-tempered, an' mabbe 
fretted her awhile, but ye obsairved she tuk it a' 
verra smoothly an' went her own wa' as most o' 
American wimmen do. Naw — I tell ye she acts 

13 
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like a' mon wha ha' made a guid turn V beezness 
an' keeps domb aboot ut ! " 

I was about to "pump" him further when a 
rumbling noise broke on our ears and Simpson said 
in a low voice : 

" They're comin' noo — com' wi' me ! " 

He lea the way to the front door, and as we 
emerged on the porch a chaise and pair came in 
sight with four men in it, two in front and two be- 
hmd. A man in a dark, semi-military, patrol- 
jacket and cap was driving, and beside him sat 
one whom I gathered to be Dr. Purvis. The other 
two were policemen. Close behind the first con- 
veyance came a large wagonette full of men in 
civilian attire. Lastly came into view a village- 
cart driven by the groom who had left in the 
morning with Simpson's letter. Beside him sat a 
youth wearing a Glengarry cap. The pony ridden 
to Dalmally by the groom brought up the rear of 
the procession, being tethered to the tail-board of 
the cart by a leading rein. 

As the chaise came at a walk up the drive, Simp- 
son turned and whispered to me : 

" Purvis ha' empanelled hees jury a' ready. 
An' I were the family soleecitor, I'd objeck ta 
thot irregulairity ! Bot ye see, Compton, he thocht 
ut might be deefficult tae fin' enow p>airsons here 
for the job, seein' he'll need us a' for weetnesses ! " 

When the chaise drew up to the door and its 
civilian occupant jumped out, Simpson went for- 
ward, saying : 

" Hoo air ye, Willie ? " 

" How are you, Robert ? " rejoined the other, 
who struck me as surprisingly young for his office. 
He looked as if he had only just graduated from St. 
Andrews. 

" Dr. Purvis — the corunner — me fren', Mr. Comp- 
ton ! " sai4 Simpson by way of introduction. 
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Dr. Purvis squeezed my hand hard. His manner 
was as cordial as if he had rome to attend a wedding 
or a christening. He entered the house followed 
by the constable. The others filtered in bdiind 
until the front hall looked as if an auction were 
about to take place. 

" This is Chief Constable Crawford ! " said Dr. 
Purvis, introducing the military-looking individual, 
who saluted us amiably. Iliere was a pause, 
during which everybody looked towards the staiis 
and then at each other. Finally Dr. Purvis and 
Simpson went into the library and held a whispered 
consultation. 

Chief Constable Crawford, who stood beside me 
with his hands stuck in his belt, observed that it 
had been a fine morning, but now looked as if it 
was blowing up for rain. 

" We ha' had a verra fine drive ower fra' Dal- 
mally. The road's as haard as if there'd been no 
rain at a'." 

I pondered over the constitution of a mind that 
could dwell upon weather conditions in the presence 
of such ghastliness as awaited its owner upstairs. 

'* Have you had many jobs of this kind ? " I 
inquired. 

Nair a' wan since a joined the foorce," replied 
Crawford casually. " We Scots maun be a la' 
abidin' people ! " 

Dr. Purvis came out and whispered to him. Craw- 
ford pushed his way through the silent throng, 
opened the door and called to the ghillies outside. 

" Ye maun tak' the hoorses an' traps an' stable 
'em till t'morra maming." 

The jurymen exchang^ glances of dismay. They 
had evidently reckoned on a picnic. 

Purvis and Simpson came out of the library and 
the last-named addressed me. 

" Ca' Piingle an' t'othera into th' library. I ha' 

■3' 
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sent for Maclehose ta gather the sairvants an' 
ghillies. I'll ca' Falconer an' the leddies last o' a'. 
We're goin' oopstairs noo." 

I breathed a sigh of relief at my exemption from 
the last errand. The hideous recollections of the 
early morning still floated before my eyes in 
appalling vividness. Simpson led the silent pro- 
cession to the chamber of horrors, Crawford bringing 
up the rear. His two men stood sentry-wise by 
the door. I went into the morning-room. Pringle, 
Farquharson and Toplady were talang a peep at the 
new arrivals as the latter filed upstairs. I gave 
them Simpson's message and they followed me into 
the library, where all three began to talk at once, 
eager to exchange views with me by way of a 
change from those of a trinity that had run stale. 
" What's the coroner's name ? " 
*' Who's the big man in uniform — a detective ? " 
" What do they think about it ? " 
" Are they going to examine Thring ? " 
" Did you discover anything this morning ? " 
It was like facing the discharge of a quick-firer. 
I met their interrogations with one of my own. 
*' Are you anxious to get out of this ? " 
" Rather ! " snapped Farquharson. " My wife's 
on the verge of hysterics ! " 

" Well, these people are going to remain here all 
night." 

" The devil they are ! They surely don't expect 
us to remain too ? " he replied hotly. " I won't 
have Mrs. Farquharson kept in this charnel-house 
another twenty-four hours ! It's infamous ! " 
" You will have to speak to Dr. Purvis then." 
" Who the devil's Dr. Purvis ? " 
" The coroner. He's in command now." 
" He'll allow Mrs. Farquharson to leave after 
her examination," interposed Pringle in conciUatoty 
tones. 
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" My wife knows no more about it than I do — 
which is just nothing at all ! " retorted the Major, 
fuming. 

"Of course not, my dear sir, but you see it's 
a formality that must be complied with," whined 
Toplady. 

" Formality be d — d ! It's outrageous ! " 
snorted Farquharson, subsiding into a chair. 

" We are doubly imfortimate," observed Pringle 
austerely, "in bemg mixed up in a case of this 
kind and in being at the beck and call of a lot of 
officials who will make the most out of what is to 
them the event of a lifetime ! " 

" I should think the last part of your remark 
would apply to every one of us," I rejomed coldly. 

My Scotch confrere was nettled. 

" Oh ! yes, of course," he retorted with a jerk 
of his head, " but I thought you would understand 
my distinction. Educated people get through with 
matters of this distressing kind as speedily as 
possible, whereas the lower orders gloat over 
them ! " 

" Has Lord Dunbar been notified ? " inquired 
Toplady severely to me. 

" Yes." 

" Should we not have heard from him by this 
time ? " 

" You can answer that question as well — or 
better — than I can ! " I answered sharply, as I 
withdrew to the window. 

There was a murmur of voices in the hall and the 
coroner's clerk entered. 

" Which of you gentlemen is Mr. Compton ? " 
he asked. 

I went forward. 

" Dr. Simpson will be glad if you will give me a 
clean, white envelope." 

I hesitated a moment. I loathed the thought of 
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foing to my room, of seeing his door open again, 
glanced round the library and was relieved at 
seeing a case of writing materials on a desk by the 
north window. 

I handed an envelope to the lad and relapsed into 
conjecture. What on earth did they want with 
an envelope ? A discovery of some kind must 
have been made. The thought filled me with 
feverish anxiety. Toplady made some remark to 
me, but my agitated nerves deafened my ears. 
I went out into the hall just as the servants, headed 
by Maclehose, were filing into the morning-room. 
Some of the women were weeping. I paced up and 
down the hall. The minutes dragged heavily. 
One of the policemen cleared his throat and I started 
as if a shell had exploded. 

After what seemed an interminable period, I 
heard the tramp of footsteps along the gallery. 
They came solemnly downstairs, Crawford leading, 
followed by the jurymen, then Dr. Purvis with a 
package and the envelope in one hand and his note- 
book in the other. Then Simpson followed, white 
and haggard. My heart stood still. 

The coroner approached the rear dining-room 
door, and paused. A sudden resolution pounced 
upon my mind. I sprang forward and thrust 
myself between Dr. Purvis and the door. The 
latter drew back with a gesture of surprise. I saw 
an expression of amazement on Simpson's chalk- 
coloured face. 

" One moment ! " I cried, with my hand on 
the door handle and the other on the coroner's 
arm. " These doors are locked. Dr. Simpson 
locked them. He and I discovered dusty foot- 
prints on the carpet this morning, the origin of 
which is obscure. Something tells me they form 
a clue to the mystery of the man's death upstairs. 
You will see them, but, before you do so, I want 
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• you to promise me that they shall not be obliterated, 
and that, after my examination, you will allow me 

J to go to Dalmally with a constable and telegraph 

^' to London for a skilled detective to be em- 

• ployed by me in the interest of Lord Dunbar's 
^ * famUy ! '^^ 

\ They crowded me with pale and eager faces. 

^ There was a moment of silence broken by a cough. 

rThen Dr. Purvis said quietly : 
" Your wishes shall be respected. The foot- 
y. prints will, of course, be carefully preserved, and 

you can go and employ whom you please after I 
^ ^ have taken your evidence.'* 

• I thanked him and stood aside. It was growing 
quite dark and Dr. Purvis called for lights. By 
Simpson's orders, Clowes and another man-servant 
brought a couple of lamps and the coroner's clerk 
proceeded to light the candles in the library. I 
recognized those placed on the table before the 
coroner's chair as having been set in the same sticks 
as those used by the card-players less than twenty- 
four hours ago. As soon as the lamps arrived Dr. 
Purvis took the key from Simpson and imlocked the 
dining-room door. 

" I shall be ^lad if you will join us in this part 
of the investigation, Mr. Compton," he said 
graciously, and I followed him in. 

'* Where are the marks ? " he inquired, pausing 
on the threshold. 

I pointed out their general direction and he 
turned and ordered those following to keep to the 
right by the sideboard and the last comers to file 
off to the left between the doors. The lamps were 
placed on the carpet and the marks instantly came 
in sight with the distinctness of patterns. One of 
the jurors — a pompous-looking man with imusually 
large ears and a long nose — said something half 
aloud. 
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" What is that ? " inquired Dr. Purvis. 

" Geikie ! " replied the man, " ask Geikie — he 
knows — he's in that line of business." 

The coroner looked puzzled. No doubt he 
was wondering privately whether the individual 
named earned his livelihood by making footprints 
— and, if so, how ? 

A little red-headed man with a thin beard reach- 
ing almost to the bottom of his waistcoat stepped 
out of the rank between the doors and went down 
on his knees beside one of the lamps. It was a 
weird picture, what with the shadows thrown up 
by the low-placed lights, the silent figures standing 
round with their features distorted into yellow 
protuberances and black caverns by the play of 
the lamp-rays, and the kneeling man in the centre 
gazing intently at the floor. After a minute or two 

Geikie " raised his head, and, looking at the 
coroner over his spectacles, said in a guttural 
voice : 

"These be jost nae Breetish last — Master 
Conmner ! " 

" You mean the wearer's boots were of foreign 
manufacture ? " inquired Purvis. 

" Aye— jost that ! " 

The pompous juryman glanced from one to 
the other of his associates. It was the air of a 
parent, whose son had justified by achievement 
some confident prognostication of his sire. 

** What leads you to that conclusion ? " said 
Purvis. 

" The toes, mark ye ! Where ha' ye seen sae 
pointed toes as they ? There wa' ne'er a Breetish 
last conceived like thot, a' most as currved too as a 
sickle ! " and Geikie sniffed with contempt. 

" Ha' ye onny idee what the' maun be ? " in- 
quired a juryman with a snow-white beard that 
would have done credit to Rip Van Winkle. 



i 
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Geikie shrugged his shoulders and inclined his 
head backwards towards the speaker, saying : 

" A canna tell — Fr-rench mebbe ! " 

A sonorous " A — a " rippled down the line with a 
nodding of heads. 

Chief Constable Crawford evidently considered it 
about time that a representative of the law should 
take a hand in the investigation, and, soliciting the 
loan of Simpson's magnifying glass, proceeded to 
scrutinize the footprints. 

" Be there onny closets i' this room ? " he in- 
quired, looking up at Simpson. 

" Ne'er a wan," was the curt reply. 

" Stra-ange ! " murmured Crawford ; " thees dost 
does na com' fra' out o' doors ! " 

There ensued a long period of silence, diuing 
which the last speaker, proceeding on all fours, 
followed the footprints to the comer of the table 
nearest the window. 

" Stra-ange ! " he murmured again ; *' tha' only 
begin here — the mon must ha' been hiddin' onder 
tha' table ! " 

The onlookers exchanged glances of increduhty. 

" I think you said you found the windows locked 
this morning ? " inquired Purvis of Simpson. 

" Aye ! " replied the latter solemnly. 

" And the door we came in by was open ? " 

" It wa' ! " 

Another pause, during which Crawford picked 
up one of the lamps and, rising, examined care- 
fully every foot of the dining-room floor. 

" There's jost naught but these marks leading 
fra' the table to th' door ! " he ejaculated de- 
spondently. 

Dr. Purvis glanced at the notes compiled by 
Simpson after our morning's work, and, addressing 
the company at large, observed : 

'* It is fairly evident that no one broke into the 
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house on the ground floor." Then he turned to 
me and said : 

" Have you any theory in regard to these marks, 
Mr. Compton ? " 

I had anticipated just such a question and had 
resolved to evade it, not that I desired, of course, 
to hamper the inquiry, but because my explana- 
tion might or might not appeal to the approval 
of the jury, and in the last-named contingency the 
failure of my explanation might work harm to the 
interest that I had most at heart. I therefore 
answered simply : 

" I have no theory, as yet, that would be con- 
sidered sufl&ciently sound." 

The coroner looked steadily at me and rejoined : 

** Any theory almost would be worthy of attention 
at this juncture." 

" I prefer to await an expert's opinion before ad- 
vancing any of my own," I replied civilly. 

Dr. Purvis bowed. 

After a few moments Crawford again spoke up. 

" We ha' better tak' the lanterns an' examine 
tha' scraatches i' the path ootside afure the rain 
com's on," said he, moving towards the door. 

" Let us do so ! " rejoined the coroner, and we 
filed out of the room in silence. 

I watched them go out into the night and awaited 
their return, standing by the library door. I looked 
in. My fellow-guests — that is to say the male 
portion of them — and the servants and several of 
the ghillies were seated, like an audience at private 
theatricals, in the rear part of the room in various 
attitudes of weariness and despondency. The 
coroner's clerk was already in his chair at the table 
rnd appeared to have fallen asleep. In about 
twenty minutes steps sounded on the porch and 
the coroner entered at the head of his gloomy 
posse comitatus. Dr. Purvis passed into the library 
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and took his seat. The jurymen, led by Chief 
Constable Crawford, proceeded to take their places. 
I looked round for Simpson in the darkness of the 
hall when, all at once, I felt his hand close on my 
arm and heard him mutter in a broken whisper : 

" They oopened his clenched fist oop-stairs an' 
foimd a toft o' hair inside ut — tV ^xact shade '^^ 
Falconer's ! " 



& 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The coroner formally opened the inquest. Simp- 
son and I took our seats on a couple of chairs just 
inside the library door to the left. In this way we 
had the jury facmg us on the other side of the table, 
and the witness in profile. Dr. Purvis had his note- 
book, the package and the ominous envelope on 
the table at his right hand. Firmly as I believed 
in my friend's innocence, I would have surrendered 
ten years of my life, if by some miracle the flame of 
the candle that threw its yellow, sickly light upon 
the white square of paper would creep down and 
reduce its contents to ashes. 

Dr. Purvis whispered to his clerk, and, the latter 
rising, called out in a shaky voice : 

" Frederick Compton ! '' 

Instead of going to the witness-chair, I went up 
to the coroner, and said in a whisper : 

" At the risk of incurring your displeasure, I beg 
you will call me after Dr. Simpson and the other 
gentlemen. I have good reasons for making this 
request." 

Dr. Purvis hesitated for a moment and began 
tracing lines with his pencil on the back of his note- 
book. I feared a refusal. To my relief, however, 
he finally replied rather sternly : 

*' Very well. Resume your seat, please." 
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X My " good reasons " were merely a desire on my 
part to avoid being the first witness to testify to 
the incident on Mickle Brae. 

The clerk drew a seedy-looking Bible from his 
pocket, and, again rising, called out : 

"William Clowes!" 

In reply to the coroner, after the first formal 

Questions, Clowes testified that he knocked at the 
oor of the deceased's bedroom a number of times, 
and, receiving no reply, tried the handle, and 
finding the door unlocked, opened it. 

At this point it seemed as if the entire audience 
gulped down its breath. 

And you saw ? " said Dr. Purvis. 

" He wa' dead ! " 

The coroner then led the witness on to the finding 
of the handkerchief. 

" Do you recognize this ? " he said, holding the 
article up at arm's-length, so that it hung between 
him and the witness. 

" Aye," was the curt response. 

*' May we examine that, Mr. Coroner ? " inquired 
the pompous juryman. 

As no one appeared anxious to touch the article 
but the speaker, it was promptly handed to him. 
He rose from his seat and approached the table, 
and began passing the fabric through his dirty 
hands as if he were measuring it. After a minute 
or two he dropped the handkerchief on the table 
and resumed his seat with great deliberation. 

" It is not of British manufacture ! " he ex- 
claimed, with the supercilious air of an expert. 

*' What is it — in your opinion ? " inquired 
Purvis. 

*' It is hard to say. It is foreign, beyond a 
doubt — but very inferior stuff — very — and clumsily 
woven." 

And he looked up at the ceiling, while his col- 
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leagues regarded him with admiration. They were 
proud of " Geikie," but their second trump-card put 
the bootmaker in Cimeria. 

Dr. Purvis closed the examination of the footman 
with a question that he subsequently put to every 
witness m turn. 

"Have you, while here or at Fauns Castle, ob- 
served any strange or suspicious person or persons 
lurking aoout the house or conversing with the 
inmates or employes on the premises ? " 

" Naw ! " promptly rephed Clowes, with an 
emphatic shake of his head. 

The jury exchanged glances. I fancied I heard 
Simpson sigh. 

In fairly rapid succession, the other servants, 
stablemen and ghillies were called forward and 
examined, without a sensational development of 
any kind. A prompt negative was returned in 
every case to the crucial question. So far, the case 
•grew blacker and blacker. 

Dr. Purvis paused for a few moments, and then 
peering across the table into the semi-darkness of 
the back-room, said in a low, clear voice : 

" Nigel Farquharson ! " 

The Major stepped forward briskly and took the 
oath. 

He proved to be an excellent witness, terse, 
precise and collected. Not once did he betray a 
trace of his irritable temper of the afternoon. His 
evidence was purely formal, until Dr. Purvis sprang 
a question that woke everyone up. 

Are you aware of any quarrel having taken 
place between the deceased and any other person 
since your arrival here or prior to that time ? ** 

Without any hesitation the Major gave a clear 
and concise account of the shooting " accident " 
on Mickle Brae. It was a perfectly fair statement 
from his point of view. 
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The witness answered the "suspicious person" 
question promptly in the negative. 

Calvin Toplady was called. 

His evidence was practically a repetition of Far- 
quharson*s, with the exception that he testified to 
having awakened during the night, but at what hour 
he could not tell. 

" Your room faced that of the deceased ? " 
inquired the coroner. 

" It did." 

" And you heard no noise of any kind— when you 
awakened ? " 

" I did not." 

" You are a heavy sleeper ? " 

" When I am tired — ^yes. I was tired last night 
after the deer-stalking." 

Alexander Pringle, called and examined, gave 
similar evidence. He testified, however, that the 
key to his door was missing from the time of his 
arrival at North Lodge, and that he partially 
secured himself from intrusion by tilting a chau: 
under the cross-piece of the door. He also an- 
swered in the negative to the final question. 

Simpson was next sworn. His face was pale, 
probably from the effect of the discovery of^the 
tuft of hair, but he gave his testimony with the 
composure of an amicus curia. He warmly de- 
fended Thring's outburst of wrath at being shot 
and wounded on Mickle Brae, and answered the 
final question in the negative. 

My turn came at last. My evidence was a 
recital of my experiences as related in these pages 
with the exception that I said nothing of the lair 
I had discovered in the adjoining forest, being deter- 
mined to reserve that incident for the occasion my 
instincts told me would assuredly follow. 

On the conclusion of my evidence, Adam Macle- 
hose was called, the coroner having first given 
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permission to all the witnesses already examined 
to retire. The servants and ghiUies accord- 
ingly withdrew, but the guests of the house re- 
mained. 

" At the conclusion of the next witnesses testi- 
mony we will adjourn for dinner," observed the 
coroner, at which announcement the jury looked 
as if they would like to cheer. 

The examination of the " house steward,'* as 
Maclehose styled himself, proceeded smoothly 
enough until Dr. Purvis brought him up to the hour 
of Thring's return from the forest. At this point 
the interest quickened visibly in every countenance, 
the coroner's questions became more rapid and 
trenchant, and the replies of the witness more 
guarded and deliberate. That inexplicable atmo- 
sphere of tensely-drawn nerves and palpitating 
suspense that appears to be wafted into the being 
of every man, who participates in the march of a 
crisis, weighed heavily upon us all. The glow of 
the candles showed beads of perspiration on more 
than one forehead. 

'' When did you first see Mr. Thring ? " 

'* Nigh unto sax o'clock, when a took th' laird 
wurrd fra' the ghillies." 

" What was the nature of the message ? " 

" Tha' refused ta follow th' gons sae lang as 
Master Dalison wa' stalkin'." 

" Where did you see Mr. Thring ? " 

" I' hees room." 
Did he make any remark on the message ? " 
A' said naught — then." 

" Did he say anything later ? " 

" A' rang far me whilst a were sairving dinner. 
A' tauld me ta gie th' ghillies' wurrd ta Docthur 
Simpson." 

"Did you see Mr. Thring again later in the 
evening ? " 
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** A took him haes sopper nigh unto naine 
o'clock." 

" Did you speak to him on that occasion ? " 

" Naw. The laird took tha tray fra' me hond 
an' slammed tha door i' my face." 

" When did you next see Mr. Thring ? " 

** Not teell thees mamin' i' Master Compton's 
room — a* breekfast." 

There was a pause of some minutes, during which 
the jury stared at the witness and the witness 
stared back. 

Finally Dr. Purvis observed : 

" Mr. Compton has testified that on his return 
from the forest at noon, and, wanting some lim- 
cheon, he foimd the doors of the dining-room locked. 
How do you explain that circumstance ? " 

There was a perceptible lurch forward of the 
twelve heads on the further side of the table. 

The witness cleared his throat. 

" A locked 'em mysel' ta keep th' dorgues 
oot." 

" Why ? " 

" Tha wenscot o' th' room be full o' rats — whon 
there be nae pairsons by; th' dorgues get i' th' 
room after tha rats." 

*' How many dogs are there on the place ? " 

'' Thray." 

" Are they kept in the house ? " 

" Th' laird's terrier ha' the ron o' the house. 
Th' collie an' the bool pop be kep' i' th' stables." 

*' If one dog has the run of the house and the 
others are kept outside, what is the object of locking 
the doors ? " 

" Th' dorgues get i' the house som' taime." 

Another period of silence, during which the 
coroner examined his notes. Then he leaned back 
in his chair, and, fixing his gaze on the witness who 
sat opposite with his head drooping, observed : 

14 
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" I want you to be particularly careful in your 
replies to the questions I am about to put to you. 
Do not hurry your answers, but be careful to be 
exact in them." 

Maclehose made no rejoinder. He sat motion- 
less. 

Dr. Purvis proceeded to examine the witness in 
regard to his movements during the afternoon. 
The shiftiness of the steward's replies would have 
been apparent even to the unprofessional mind. 
The long delayed answers maoe the intervening 
silence oppressive. At last the coroner inquired 
sharply : 

" How do you explain the footsteps and whispers 
Mr. Compton heard outside his door between three 
and four o'clock yesterday afternoon ? " 

A perceptible greyness came over the face of the 
witness. He answered huskily, and with pitiful 
lack of decision : 

** A canna tak' on mysel' ta explain ut." 

'* What do vou mean ? " snapped Purvis. '* That 
you are afraid to explain, or that you don't know ? " 

" A daun't know. A'm af eared o' naught ! " 
retorted Maclehose truculently. 

For all that he was palpably frightened. The 
interest was intense. 

The remainder of the examination related to the 
missing keys of Dalison's and Pringle's bedrooms 
and Mrs. DaUson's sitting-room. It was not until 
the coroner came to his final question that I 
became convinced of the steward's participation 
in the horror of the night. My conviction was not 
due to his statement, which was simple enough, and 
to the effect that he had watched all night by the cot 
of his wounded son. When Purvis asked the 
stereotyped question as to " suspicious person," 
Maclehose retorted, with a horrible admixture of 
laugh and snarl : 
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" I saa jost noe soospicious pairsons aroon hae 
till ye cam' yessels." 

Then he sprang from his chair and made a dash 
for the door. 

Crawford intervened. 

*' Resume your seat ! " shouted Purvis. 

Maclehose glared at the speaker ; Crawford 
hustled him back to the place of torture. 

" You will remain here till our return," snapped 
the coroner, '* under surveillance ! " 

Then he rose, beckoned to the foreman, and after 
a few minutes* deliberation, court and jury filed 
out of the room in silence. 

Maclehose dropped into the chair and his jaw 
dropped on to his chest. 

Even at this distance of time I can see that awful 
face of clay framed by the aurora of the dripping 
candles. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



It was after nine o'clock before the inquiry was 
resumed by Dr. Purvis in the library. The intro- 
duction of lamps, in place of the feeble wax-lights, 
and the illumination of the Pintsch gas-burners 
in the haU, imparted a more cheerful atmosphere 
to the gruesome proceedings. There was a disposi- 
tion to gossip. The buzz of conversation ceased 
only when three of the women guests came down- 
stairs and entered the room, followed, after an 
interval, by Simpson and Thring. 

Simpson drew him into a chair between us at our 
former station inside the library door. 

The three ladies took seats together imder the 
arch dividing the front and back portions of the 
room. The absence of the crowd of servants 
and ghillies made the apartment appear com- 
paratively empty. The women were attired wholly 
in black, and, being equally composed in manner, 
the jurymen were evidently somewhat at sea in 
determining the identity of the murdered man's 
widow. They cast furtive glances occasionally 
at Mary and Mrs. Dalison, and exchanged whispers 
behind very dirty hands. 

Dr. Purvis spent some time running over his 
note-book before he was ready to proceed. Finally 
the clerk called out : 
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" Anne Fordyce ! " 

The lady in question took a whiff at a bottle of 
salts and came forward to the table. She was a 
fine-looking woman with a ruddy coimtenance, snow- 
white hair, and eyes of " baby-Slue." 

She was not in the chair ten minutes all told as 
she had practically nothing to say. Mary Dallas 
followed and gave her evidence very prettily 
in a low, clear voice. Her testimony developed no 
fact of importance until she came to the moment 
when Pringle knocked at her door and apprised her 
of the murder. She said : 

" Mr. Pringle knocked on the door and told me 
of what had occurred. He begged me to break the 
news to Mrs. Dalison." 

" And you did so ? " 

" Yes. I finished dressing and went to her 



room." 



" Was the sitting-room door open or closed ? " 

" It stood ajar." 

" Go on — please." 

*' I knocked at the connecting-door between the 
sitting-room and bedroom. I heard Mrs. Dalison 
say, * Who is that ? ' I called out my name. 
She came and unlocked the door " 

" You are sure the door was locked ? " inquired 
the coroner sharply. 

" Sure ! I heard Mrs. Dalison turn the key. 
She was in her nightdress. She seemed surprised 
at my appearance. She said, ' What is it, Mary ? 
Have I overslept m3^self ? ' " 

" What did you say ? " 

"Nothing at first. I went in, closing the door 
behind me. I led her to the bed and we sat down 
together. Then I told her what had happened." 

" How did she take it ? " 

" She appeared stimned ; for some time she said 
nothing. She just sat and gazed at me." 
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" Did she say nothing at all ? " 

" Not for a long time. Then she said several 
times, ' I don't see how anyone could conMnit such 
a crime.' " 

" She said nothing about the dirk having been 
taken from her room ? " 

" Nothing. I suppose, like me, she did not know 
it had been taken." 

Dr. Purvis then put his usual question without 
result, and Mary resimied her seat. 

When her name was called, Mrs. Dalison rose 
like a doe from the covert and seated herself before 
the coroner with as much grace and equanimity 
as if he had invited her to dinner. She made the 
irresistible impression of an empress presiding at a 
council of her ministers and empowered to propoimd 
grave questions — ^not to answer them. Nearly 
every man of the jury looked askance at her as 
timid tourists glance at the edge of a precipice. 
Dr. Purvis appeared a trifle ashamed of his job 
and his clerk absolutely so. The coroner's first 
questions started from the period of her marriage 
and were delicately framed. It seemed to me that, 
either from nervousness or design, he slurred over 
this part of his investigation, for within a few 
minutes of the witness coming before him he was in 
the thick of the affair on Mickle Brae. 

" What is your opinion of that incident ? " he 
inquired. 

Mrs. Dalison elevated her exquisite eyebrows in 
polite surprise. 

" I have no opinion. I was too far back in the 
wood to see what happened." 

" Had your husband any occasion to shoot at 
Mr. Thring ? " 

The witness's splendid eyes opened wide with 
astonishment. 

" Certainly not — so far as I know." 
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" Has your married life been hsq>py ? " 

" It has been conventional ; Mr. Dalison was in 
some respects a singular man. He was exclusive 
and inclined to be secretive." 

" Even towards you ? " 

*' Yes — even towards me." 

It was the jury's turn to look astonished. If 
ever twelve men looked as if they wished to say 
in chorus, " Fancy being exclusive toward such a 
radiant goddess as this ! " — these did. But perhaps 
their acquaintance with deities was as limited as 
their knowledge of granmiar. 

Dr. Purvis digested Mrs. Dalison's reply as best 
he could, and resumed : 

"Had you been involved in any quarrel with 
your husband about this time ? " 

There was a sHght — scarcely perceptible — hesita- 
tion on the part of the witness, accompanied by a 
deepening of the beautiful colour in her cheeks, 
as she replied quietly : 

" I never quarrelled with Mr. DaUson in the 
sense in which that word is generally used. Like 
everyone else, Mr. Dalison had his weakness and it 
took the form of an insane jealousy of me." 

" No wonder ! " was portrayecl on every counte- 
nance as plainly as the writing on Belshazzar*s 
palace wall. 

Dr. Purvis came doggedly to the attack. 

" Did you give him any occasion for being 
jealous ? 

" None at all," replied the lady promptly and 
sweetly, and added : " but you know there are 
some men so constituted that they resent the most 
ordinary attentions and civiUties shown to their 
wives by other men — Mr. Dahson was of these." 

" Was your husband jealous of any person in 
particular ? " 

The witness parried the thrust dexterously. 
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" He was jealous of particular persons in turn. 
First it was the captain of the steamer on which 
we came to England last spring ; then with about 
every Austrian officer who happened to look at me 
while we were at Marienbad — all had their day of 
his wrath — his im justifiable wrath." 

" I meant any particular person, recently ? " 
protested Dr. Purvis blushing furiously. 

" Oh yes ! " repUed the witness, with a delight- 
fully skilful admixture of indifference and gentle 
contempt in her manner ; "he was recently j^ous 
of his own cousin. He took me to task on several 
occasions for even speaking to Mr. Thring when he 
did not happen to be standing by." 

The colour faded from the coroner's face with his 
next inquiry. 

" I am sorry — very sorry — to be the cause of 
inflicting pain upon you, but you must bear in 
mind that I have a hard and mevitable duty to 
perform 

" I understand," interposed Mrs. Dalison quietly. 
*' I do not expect you to spare my feehngs." 

There was no mere bravado about it. She spoke 
in a business-like way. 

Dr. Purvis cleared his throat a la Maclehose and 
said in a low voice : 

** You received a present from Mr. Thring recently 
— did you not ? " 

" Yes. He gave me a dirk that belonged to him — 
as a souvenir of my first visit to Scotland." 

" Where did you keep it ? " 

" In one of my boxes. I had occasion to use it 
on the night of our arrival here. I wanted to cut 
the pages of a magazine and I took it out to use it 
as a paper-knife." 

" Dia you replace it in your box ? " 

'* No. I left it lying on the table in my sitting- 
room," 
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" Where everyone could see it ? " 

" Everyone who came in, or who happened to pass 
the door when it was open." 

The hard breathing of the little audience obtruded 
itself during the pauses between question and 
answer. 

Silence ensued for a minute or two. Dr. Purvis 
took out his handkerchief and mopped his fore- 
head. He leaned . forward, and, addressing the 
witness, said in a lower voice than he had used 
yet : "I beg you will beUeve me when I say that 
it is with deep regret that I find m5^elf compelled 
to pursue this line of inquiry. The oath, however, 
under which I am boimd to a scrupulous per- 
formance of my duties, leaves me no alternative 
but to call upon you now to identify the weapon 
in question." 

Mrs. Dalison's face assumed a deadly pallor. 
The transformation was as sudden as if some 
invisible brush had appUed to it a coat of white- 
wash. She attempted to speak, but no soimd 
came from her starch-coloured lips. The coroner 
turned half round in his chair and began fumbling 
with the package. The faint rustling of disturbed 
paper alone broke the stillness of the room. I 
looked about me. Mrs. Fordyce shaded her eyes 
with a plump, bejewelled hand, while Mary Dallas, 
with folded arms, bowed her head devotion ally. 
Ahnost every member of the jury either looked at 
the floor or the ceiUng. I could see Thring out of 
the comer of my eye intently watching the coroner's 
every movement. The latter drew his handkerchief 
out of his coat-pocket with his left hand and passed 
it like a conjuror out of sight. Then I heard him 
say : 

" Do you recognize this ? " 

I looked. A silver hilt with a dark stain on 
the pommel rested on the edge of the table by the 
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speaker's trembling hand. The linen formed a 
merciful shroud for the rest. 

" Yes. That is it ! " 

The whispered reply was faint enough to have 
served as a mere vibration of the shudder that 
accompanied it from the terror-stricken woman 
before us. 

*' Thank you," murmured the coroner. 

While the latter turned awav to replace the 
ghastly reUc of the night's tragedy in the package, 
Simpson jimiped up, and, fiUing a glass with water 
from a carafe that stood on a table near him, 
offered it to Mrs. DaUson. 

" You are very kind — and thoughtful ! " said 
she, looking up as she took the glass from him. 
As she dropped her eyes, in the act of drinking, they 
met those of Falconer Thring. 

For a moment only. 

And yet in that tiny fraction of what men call 
time, there was space enough for the eyes of those 
two to ask eloquently of each other, "Was it 
thou ? " 

Dr. Purvis considerately allowed several minutes 
to elapse before he again interrogated the witness. 
Then he said : 

" When did you last see the article I have just 
shown you ? " 

" When I went to bed. It was lying on the 
magazine, on the table, in the middle of my sitting- 
room." 

" Did you lock your sitting-room door on re- 
tiring ? " 

" I did not. There was no means of doing so. 
The key was missing." 

" From the time of your arrival here ? " 

" Yes. I asked the steward for it yesterday 
morning, but he said it had been lost, and that it 
was impossible to get another during my stay here." 
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" Is that all that passed between you and the 
steward ? " inquired Dr. Purvis gently. 

" I cannot remember anything else. 

" Was this the only occasion on which you spoke 
to him ? " 

" Yes. So far as I can remember." 

" You have a good memory ? " 

" Fairly good.'^ 

"Was your sleep disturbed last night in any 
way ? *' 

The witness paused a moment and then answered 
slowly : 

" I awakened once, but fell asleep again almost 
immediately. I was very tired after the day's 
outing. Deer-stalking was a new experience to 
me. 

" You heard no noise of any kind ? " 

" Not that I can remember." 

" Have you any idea at what hour you 
awakened ? " 

" I have not. I recollect the moon was shining 
brightly when I turned over and fell asleep again." 

" Your bedroom door was locked ? " 

" It was." 

Dr. Purvis leaned back in his chair in a thought- 
ful attitude and toyed with his pencil. During the 
interval of silence that followed, one of the poHce- 
men came in from the hall and whispered to Simp- 
son, who rose and followed the man out. 

Dr. Purvis resumed : 

" So far as you know, had your husband any 
enemies ? Had he any difficulty of late with any 

^fVipr than Mr TVirinor P 



person other than Mr. Thring ? 

Mrs. Dalison considered the question for a few 
moments and then answered slowly : 

" He had not any enemy so far as I know. He 
was, however, as I have told you, a very secretive 
man, and he may have had dozens of enemies for 
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all I know. My own knowledge of him does not 
exceed two years." 

The coroner then put his final question, and we 
all, as if moved by a common impulse, leaned for- 
ward to catch the reply. 

It came with perfect naturalness of delivery and 
manner. 

" I cannot remember ha\ing seen any such person 
or persons as you describe." 

" Thank you," said Dr. Purvis ; " you may 
retire." 

The witness rose, walked unsteadily to her 
former seat, and fainted dead away in the arms of 
Mary Dallas. 

During the confusion that ensued, Simpson re- 
entered and, taking in the situation at a glance, 
called to me to throw open the window. On doing 
so, I caught sight of Lord Dunbar's carriage and 
omnibus waiting outside. The steam from the 
horses' flanks ascended like incense in the rays 
of the lamps projected into the darkness. The 
doctor threw the remaining contents of the carafe 
in the prostrate woman's face and unloosed 
her dress at the collar. All stood aside to admit 
of the circulation of the chill night breeze. Ex- 
pressions of sympathy intermingled with such 
phrases as, " Entirely natural ! " " Extraordinary 
fortitude ! " "A lady of wonderful nerve ! 
circulated among the jury, who had risen from 
their seats. Simpson's treatment proved speedily 
efficacious and the physician and Thring carried 
Mrs. Dalison into the rear room and placed her on 
one of the sofas. Mrs. Fordyce and Mary followed 
with restoratives. 

The rest of us stood about the front room in 
silence for about ten minutes, when Simpson 
came back and commenced talking in low tones to 
the coroner. I then saw for the first time that the 
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former had a letter in his hand. At the conclusion 
of their talk Dr. Purvis rapped on the table with his 
pencil. We gathered round him. He said : 

" Dr. Simpson desires to acquaint you with the 
contents of a letter he has just received from the 
Earl of Dimbar." 

Simpson went up to the table. 

" It is Lord Dunbar's wish," he began, ** that 
hees guests should retaim as soon as possible to 
Fauns Castle, that is to sa', as soon as the 
necessary formalities ha' been complied with here. 
Dr. Purvis is willing that a' the guests, whom he 
ha' a'ready examined, should comply with hees 
lairdship's desire. For the asseestance o' the 
leddies, twa maid sairvants ha' com' fra' Fauns 
to aid i' the packing. Hees lairdship suggests 
thot the sairvants remain ower nicht an' follow 
wi' the boxes i' the momin', eef the leddies maun 
leave at once." 

Major Farquharson was the first to speak and lost 
no time about doing so. 

Although my wife is scarcely fit to go," he said, 

I would like to take her away with me at once. 
Her nerves are in very bad shape." 

I excused Mrs. Farquharson from attendance 
this evening," observed Dr. Purvis, '* at Dr. Simp- 
son's request. I will take your parole, Major, for 
her appearance at Dalmally on the day and hour 
I am about to name." 

I Ustened to this conversation in mute astonish- 
ment. Astonishment, not at what was said, but at 
the condition of my own mind that had failed to 
grasp a singular fact, namely, that Clara Farquhar- 
son had not been with the other women in the 
deer forest ; that I had not seen her either on my 
return to the Lodge or during the afternoon ; that 
Maclehose had made no reference to her presence 
in the house in the course of his evidence ; that 
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she was the only member of the previous night's 
dinner-party who was in anything like good spirits ; 
that she had kept close by Dalison all the evening ; 
and, finallj% that she was the only member of the 
household who had been invisible all day, and 
the only one — except the missing ghillies — that had 
escapea the fire of examination. 

Was all this accident or design ? I went up to 
the Major and said as casually as I could : 

" I trust Mrs. Farquharson is not seriously 
indisposed ? " 

He glanced quickly at me and replied : 

"Oh no ! She was not feeling well yesterday 
when we started for our day's sport and returned 
to the house after we had gone only a short distance. 
She was feeling better last night, but this terrible 
affair has quite unnerved her again. She is not 
really fit to leave her room." 

Dr. Purvis again rapped on the table and said : 

'* I take it for granted all those who have been 
examined are anxious to return at once to Fauns. 
I will read out the names of those examined." 

He then proceeded to read out the names and 
ended by saying : 

" You are each and all of you boimd under your 
own recognizances to appear before me, without 
further notice, at my office at Dalmally at nine 
o'clock in the morning of Monday next. Take 
notice that any one of you so failing to appear 
will become liable to be dealt with according to the 
provisions of the Act applicable to such cases." 

As he laid his list of names on the table, Thring 
came up to him and said quietly : 

" I would like to go up to my room and get a 
letter I have written to my father which Major 
Farquharson has kindly offered to deliver to him — 
may I leave the room for a few minutes ? " 

" Certainly ! replied Purvis promptly, and vnih 
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marked politeness of manner, and added : " On 
your return we will proceed with your examination. 
I would have been pleased to see you go with your 
friends to-night, but I fear that is impossible. 
However, you can count upon returning to Faims 
in the morning." 

" I am in no hurry to leave this place," repb'ed 
my friend, reddening slightly ; " so long as my 
father duly receives my letter, the time of my going 
home is a matter of no importance whatever. 

Purvis bowed, and turning to me said : 

" You spoke to me this afternoon, Mr. Compton, 
of some business you had to attend to, the im- 
portance of which I fully appreciate. If the nature 
of that business requires your presence in London, 
I am prepared to issue a permit for your going 
there, and you can start to-night." 

It struck me that he laid singular emphasis on 
the word " importance," and his manner was not 
wholly free from embarrassment. I replied, how- 
ever, at once : 

" I have decided to remain here for the present. 
I shall entrust my telegram to good hands. Thank 

i^ou for your offer, of which I may avail myself 
ater." 

I had two reasons for adopting this course, one 
being my desire to see my friend through his 
ordeal, the other to make some private investiga- 
tions on my own account unhampered by the 
presence of the other guests. 

As Thring left the room on his errand, I turned 
and went into the back library, where Mary Dallas 
stood talking to her aunt near the sofa on which 
Mrs. Dalison reclined. 

" Will you do me a favour ? " I inquired. 

Mary looked at me with an expression of interest 
that was new to my experience of her usually un- 
ruffled composure. 
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" I will do an}^hing in the world for you, 
Frederick, especially in Falconer's service ! " 

How had she guessed my thought ? Had my 
feeling of his insecurity at this crisis commimicated 
itself in some subtle manner to her, or had she, with 
a woman's instinct, detected the drift of the 
evidence ? 

" I want a telegram sent to London as soon as 
you reach Fauns. I want someone to help me here 
m Falconer's interest not later than to-morrow 
night. Time is precious. Will you help me ? " 

" Your telegram shall be at the ofl&ce at Inverary 
before dawn, if I have to ride there with it myself ! 
was her charming and intrepid reply. 

Forty-five minutes later we were assisting the 
four ladies into the carriage, and my telegram to 
Inspector Devine at Scotland Yard was safe in the 
bosom of Mary Dallas' dress. When the three 
men followed in the omnibus, Thring, Simpson and 
I turned and entered the house. 



It was striking midnight by the clock in the 
hall when Dr. Purvis, himself, summoned my 
friend to take his place in the witness-chair. 

In my humble opinion, there is no finer attribute 
of man than " nerve," as distinguished from mere 
brute courage, and if any man ever stood in need 
of this attribute — and displayed it in its fullest 
bloom — that man was Falconer Thring at this 
black hour, when he faced the relentless purpose of 
the Law with no support to lean upon but the silent 
presence of two helpless friends — and his own 
conscience. Behind him was darkness. Beside 
him and before him — suspicion. Around him the 
stillness of the grave. Above him that awful 
gallery leading to the frightful Thing that typified 
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a dumb, blind, pulseless, protest against the bloody 
spilling of Life ! 

It actually seemed as if a sense of fair-play and 
an intuitive conmiiseration for this human butt 
of circumstance, against which invisible darts of 
surmise were hurtling from phantom hands, com- 
pelled a truce with spoken accusation, for, during 
the space of five weary minutes no man spoke a 
word. We, his two friends, placed ourselves on 
either side of him and waited. 

From the darkness above came at occasional 
intervals the whine of the terrier awaiting the return 
of a beloved footstep. 

At last Purvis pulled himself together, and, to 
use Thring's professional phrase, opened fire. 
He led the witness all over the ground from the 
meeting in Hyde Park to the rifle shot on Mickle 
Brae, and from thence went on : 

" Why did you assume your cousin fired at 
you ? " 

*' The shot went too wide from its supposed mark 
for me to assume anything else." 

" But you must have had some other reason ? 
A man does not shoot at another without cause ! " 

" As a rule — no ! But, in this case, there was not 
even a cause." 

" That is equivalent to charging your cousin with 
being out of his mind ? " 

" At the moment I believe he was." 

" And yet you have no reason for saying so ? " 

" There are many extraordinary events in life, 
for which one cannot give a reason — still less an 
explanation. This is one of them. If you, your- 
self, and every person in this room had been present 
every moment with Mr. Dalison and myself from 
the hour of our meeting in Hyde Park to the 
moment of his shooting at me — you would, one 
and all, have been at a loss to explain his action." 

IS 
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The coroner leaned back in his chair and replied 
judicially : 

"You are, of course, aware, Mr. Thring, that 
the more you emphasize such a view of the incident 
the more unjustifiable becomes your resentment 
against your late cou^ ! " 

" That is purely the academic view," replied my 
friend quietly, " and, appUed to a specific case, the 
academic view in nine cases out of ten is wrong. 
If you are shot at by a lunatic and wounded, as I 
was, you are not the less incensed against him 
because he happens to be a lunatic. You only 
think of the attempt on your Ufe — at least, that 
is all I did." 

" But you did not give your cousin a chance to 
explain ! 

I beg your pardon — ^he had every chance. I 
left the ground, it is true, in the heat of indigna- 
tion. I used language to him that I would now 
surrender ten years of my life to have left unsaid. 
I would cheerfully give my life itself to see my 
cousin sitting where you are now. But he had his 
chance. He was in this house for hours after- 
wards. I did not run away. I waited in my room 
from the hour of my return from the forest — ^waited 
for him to come and explain — ^until the moment 
wbien the footman awoke me this morning and told 
me he was dead." 

" What hour was that ? " 

" Shortiy after eight." 

" What did you do ? " 

" I rose and dressed and went to his room, where 
I found Dr. Simpson and Mr. Compton." 

" Had you ever been in your cousin's room 
before — since his arrival here ? " 

" Never." 

" Was there enmity betweaa-you and him ? " 

" No. He was occasionalljrjealous of me — as he 
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was of many others — but there was no actual 
enmity." 

" You never gave him cause for jealousy ? " 

" None such as would appeal to a man in his 
senses." 

Dr. Purvis then questioned the witness closely 
in regard to his self-imprisonment after the shoot- 
ing. He inquired : 

" Did none of your friends attempt to see 
you ? " 

" No — with the exception of Mr. Compton and 
Dr. Simpson, who tried to see me during the after- 
noon." 

Why did you deny yourself to them ? " 
Because when I am angry I am best left alone. 
Mr. Compton is a lawyer and Dr. Simpson is a 
controversialist — one would have pleaded and the 
other would have argued, and I was in no mood 
to Usten to the one or dispute with the other." 

" In other words," replied Purvis severely, with 
a quick glance at the jury, " your vindictiveness 
against Mr. Dalison still burned so fiercely that 
you would not so much as listen to any appeal from 
your friends ! " 

" That is the truth enimciated with somewhat 
unbecoming vehemence, in view of the fact that your 
official position holds you to an attitude of strict 
impartifiuity," replied my friend with perfect cool- 
ness, " but this particular truth has no bearing 
whatever upon what followed. I " 

** It will be for these gentlemen to decide that 
question ! " interposed Purvis with a wave of his 
hand towards the Twelve. 

" I was going to observe," continued Thring with 
equanimity, while the faintest shade of anno3^ance 
at the interruption darkened his eyes, "that my 
self-imposed isolation worked beneficially, as it 
alwa}^ does when my temper has be^en aroused. 

IS* 
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Most men understand themselves better than 
anyone else does, and my case is no exception." 

The coroner remained silent for a few moments 
and then resumed : 

" When did you last see the weapon that was 
found in your cousin's body ? " 

" I saw it lying on the table in Mrs. Dalison's 
room." 

Without a moment's warning, Purvis shot out 
his right arm between the lamps. His hand 
gripped the blood-stained dagger within a few inches 
of Thring's face. 

The whole action was disgustingly theatrical and 
would have disgraced a French murder trial. 

" Yes — that is it ! " replied my friend as im- 
perturbably as if he were identifying a lost 
umbrella. " I may observe that my eyesight is 
as good, possibly better, than your own ! " 

ITie sarcasm went home. Purvis drew back his 
arm almost as quickly as he had extended it. 

" Is this the only weapon of the kind you had 
in your possession ? " he inquired sullenly. 

It proved to be a fortunate question for the 
witness. 

" There are at least three others like it hanging 
up in my room upstairs. You will see them when 
you go to examine it. Also, there are the keys 
of every drawer and cupboard in my apartments, 
which, in view of the manner in which you have 
conducted my examination, I would have supposed 
you would have called for before ! " And TTiring 
tossed his keys on the table. There was not the 
least trace of resentment or ill-humour in the 
retort. Purvis winced, and two of the jurors 
actually smiled. 

The change in the coroner's manner during the 
last few minutes from a frigid urbanity to con- 
spicuous animosity towards my friend proved con- 
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clusively the correctness of the latter's prediction 
that he would draw the heaviest fire from the legal 
batteries. It was a little unfortunate that Purvis 
should have adopted the very method of interroga- 
tion best calculated to rouse the polemical tempera- 
ment that for ages had proved injurious to the 
house of Dunbar. However, if his friends were dis- 
concerted and anxious, the witness at least re- 
mained composed and confident. If the jur}mien 
possessed an average degree of intelligence, this 
demeanour under such stressful conditions was 
bound to tell in Thring*s favour. 

" At what hour did you go to bed ? " was the 
next inquiry. 

** About half-past twelve.' 

" How do you fix the hour ? 

" It was my intention to remain up all night, 
to make an early breakfast, and to return to Fauns 
before the guests of the house came downstairs. 
There is a partially written note to Dr. Simpson 
to that effect which you will find in my desk up- 
stairs. There was no fire in my room and I began 
to feel cold and sleepy while I was writing, so I 
determined to go to bed and trust to chance for my 
early awakening. I remember hearing the hall- 
clock strike half-past twelve as I commenced to 
undress." 

'* Had you no watch ? " 

" Yes. But something happened to the main- 
spring yesterday when I was out stalking. I 
noticed this soon after I returned from the forest." 

" What led you to notice it ? " 

" I had an impulse, on my return, to go back 
to Fauns, but concluded it was too late. On 
looking at my watch I found it had stopped. 
Something urged me to go. I regret now that I 
did not obey the impulse in \dew of this shocking 
occurrence. 
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" You were not disturbed in any way during the 
night ? " 

" I was not. Strange as it may appear, I never 
slept sounder in my hfe." 

There was a pause, during which a ring came 
at the front door bell. Everyone started. I 
looked at my watch. It was half-past one. A 
policeman went to the door. In a few minutes he 
came back and whispered to the coroner, who 
opened his note-book, from which he drew a blank 
form with a black border to it. He filled up the 
blanks and handed the paper to the pohceman, 
who withdrew. Crawford then closed the library 
door and disappeared through the morning-room. 

Slow and cautious steps became audible ascend- 
ing the staircase and the murmur of suppressed 
voices. 

It was a reUef when Purvis resumed by saying : 

" As a matter of fact, you went without food 
for twenty-four hours — did you not ? " 

Thring pondered a moment, and then replied : 

'* No. I ate an Abemethy biscuit and took a pull 
at my flask in the copse shortly before the shooting 
affair." 

'* Have you ever suffered from any kind of 
temporary mania, hypochondria, or hallucinations 
of any kind in your life that you can remember ? " 

" Not to my knowledge," was the prompt reply. 

" You have never found yourself in any peculiar 
or equivocal situation without being able to explain 
to yourself how you came to be there ? " 

" No," answered the witness without hesitation. 

I fully expected the next question to touch upon 
sonmambulism, but, instead, it took a form that 
unnerved me even more than the one I anticipated. 

" Do you object to my making a brief examina- 
tion of your head ? It is my duty to tell you that 
you have a right to refuse my request." 
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" Certainly you can examine it," was the quiet 
reply. 

A perceptible gesture of approval of the answer 
rippled through the double file of jurors. 

Simpson rose and held one of the lamps above 
my friend's head while the coroner carefully 
scrutinized it with the magnifjnng glass. 

" Thank you," he said, restmiing his seat with a 
look of perplexity. 

After a few minutes he spoke again : 

" You must excuse the last and next question 
or two, Mr. Thring, which, let me assure you, are 
put partly in your own interest." ^ 

My friend bowed. 

" You can ask me any question you please. You 
will do so anyhow, I presume." 

" Do you always wear your hair as it is now ? " 

" Always." 

" And your moustache — you have not cut or 
trimmed it to-day or yesterday ? " 

" I have not. I always wear it as it is now." 

" When did you shave last ? " 

" Yesterday — about noon." 

" Have you ever worn a beard ? " 

" Never." 

" Did you hear any voices, footsteps, or whispers 
in the neighbourhood of your room between the 
hour of your return from the forest and say five 
o'clock in the afternoon when your guests came 
in?" 

*' Mr. Compton and Dr. Simpson both came to 
my door as you know at different times. I also 
heard footsteps on the stairs between three and 
four in the afternoon." 

" You could not distinguish them in any way ? " 

'* I could not." 

" What were you doing at the time ? " 

'* Reading." 
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" In spite of your extreme mental agitation ? " 

" No — because of it." 

" With a view to quieting yourself ? " 

" I suppose so." 

" Did you succeed ? " 

" No. I only really cooled down, as they say, 
towards eleven o'clock at night." 

" Why then ? " 

** Naturally, I suppose. Partially, perhaps, be- 
cause I had come to a realization of the futility 
of harbouring resentment against such an im- 
possible person as I, at the time, believed my poor 
cousin to be. I know it was at that hour I resolved 
to leave this house as soon as it was Ught." 

The coroner leaned back in his chair for a few 
minutes and then, turning to the jury, observed : 

*' We have been at work for ten hours, more or 
less, on this case, after a long drive over here. I, 
therefore, propose to adjourn the inquest imtil 
nine o'clock in the morning. Before we retire to 
rest, however, I would Uke to have you examine 
the guest chambers, as, thanks to the precautions 
taken by Pr. Simpson, they have not been set in 
order since the night on which the deceased met 
his death. For the convenience of the household, 
I think we ought to lose no time in inspecting the 



rooms." 



After a few minutes' argument, it was decided to 
follow Dr. Purvis' suggestion. Lights were brought 
and the weary officials and jurymen proceeded 
upstairs on their quest. By Simpson's orders, 
spare mattresses, shawls, plaids and blankets 
were brought in by the sleepy servants and laid 
on the floor. When I counted the " shake-downs " 
I discovered that no man had found sufficient 
courage — even among the poUce — to prefer a softer 
couch on the floor above. 

If any argument were needed to prove that man 
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lives only in the spirit and not in the body, it would 
surely lie found in the isolation granted to that 
presentation of him which has ceased to serve the 
purpose of identity ! 

For some time Thring sat motionless in the 
witness-chair, apparently lost in thought and 
oblivious of his surromiidings. Finally he looked 
up, and, addressing Simpson, who was walking 
up and down the room between the table and the 
door, said in the quietest possible manner : 

" I shall go with these people to Dalmally in the 
morning and so on afterwards to Fauns. I shall 
not have time to remain here with you and Comp- 
ton. Mark my words ! The proceedings on 
Monday next will be formula pure and simple. 
There is not one chance in a thousand of the jury 
changing the opinion they have already formed ! 

" Nae, nae, mon ! " cried the little doctor, patting 
him on the shoulder, " ye couldna ha' don' better ! 
There be jost naught the matter wi' their opinion ! " 

" I woTild bet on it," replied my friend sadly, " if 
I felt sure of living to pay the wager ! " 

Then he rose, stretched out his arms in weariness 
until his shadow, cast on the wal Iby the lamp- 
light, resembled a huge, black cross, and, passing 
into the back room, threw himself down on a 
mattress and drew a plaid over him. 

When the others returned he was sleeping like 
a child. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

With the sensation of having my face covered by 
a mask of ice and the rest of me transformed into 
a sack of wool, I awoke with a start, to find a dark 
figure kneeling beside me in the dim twilight of a 
rainy morning. 

It was Thnng. 

Through the film of sleep that still veiled my 
eyes I discovered another figure that loomed 
gigantic in the archway between the library and 
morning-room. The latter apparition was appa- 
rently gazing in wonder upon the array of plaid- 
enwrapped bundles that lay scattered over the 
floor and from which arose a chorus of innumerable 
exhaust-pipes. 

" What is it — what has happened ? " I inquired 
in a raucous whisper, raising myself on one arm and 
staring wildly about me. 

Thring put his finger on his Ups. 

" Word has just come that my father has had 
a stroke. I am wanted at Fauns. Which of 
these drowsy beggars is Purvis, do you suppose ? 
I don't want to disturb the wrong man." 

I pulled myself up and surveyed the lot. It was 
difficult in the prevailing obscurity to distinguish 
identities where every other sleeper was sandy- 
haired and every face was half-hidden like an 
odaHsque's. 
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We moved stealthily from one prostrate form to 
another. The scene made me think of the prophet 
Ezekiel in the valley that was full of dry bones, and 
the words crept into my reviving brain : " Lo ! the 
sinews and the flesh came up upon them and the 
skin covered them above, but there was no breath 
in them ! " At last my eye caught sight of a 
glimpse of forehead whiter than the rest, and the 
edge of a note-book protruding from beneath a 
pillow, and I shook the sleeper gently by the 
shoulder. 

A mechanical voice muttered from beneath the 
shawl : 

** There's no doubt, Crawford, he's the man." 

I looked up at Thring behind me. He smiled 
and pointed to himself. 

I shook the sleeper again — a httle roughly. 

"Dr. Purvis!" 

The coroner awoke and looked at me like a 
frightened child. 

*' Oh, yes ; you can go, Mr. Compton — good- 
night ! " 

'* It's morning ! " I rejoined sharply, the tones 
of my voice producing a popping-up of frowsy 
heads. ** Mr. Thring wants to leave at once for 
Fauns. His father has been taken ill." 

" All right — Monday morning, Dalmally — don't 
fail, Mr. Thring ! " was the curt reply, and the 
Majesty of the Law relapsed into slumber. 

'* Suspicion and Trust in one breath — queer 
bunkies ! " observed Thring carelessly as we stole 
on tiptoe into the morning-room, where Clowes was 
waiting with a pot of tea and a huge sandwich that 
was ragged enough to have been made with an axe. 

The " apparition " of the archway proved to be 
a groom from Fauns, who stood waiting in a comer 
with his master's himting-crop and gloves. He was 
a prey to yawns. 
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Thring stood by the table swallowing his tea 
and munching his sandwich as complacently as if 
he performed the operation at six a.m. every morn- 
ing of his life. 

When he had finished his meal he lit a cigarette, 
took his crop and gloves from the groom, and 
beckoned me to follow him. 

As he went into the hall he said : 

" I leave * Dougal * in your hands. Let him out 
of my room after Fm gone. Don't waste your time 
grubbing about here for clues, old chap, but come 
to Fauns as soon as you can. I'm the Royal they're 
stalking this time, as you can see for yourself." 

" I may drag a red herring across that spoor 
yet," I replied confidently as we reached the porch 
where Jamie Crowell was holding my friend's 
horse "Mesrour." 

" Do you believe in dreams, Fred ? " inquired 
Thring, tightening the saddle-girth. 

" No ; I'm a lawyer. Why ? " 

" You see that hedge over yonder ? " 

" The one that shuts out the road ? " 

" The very same. Just before they roused me, 
I dreamed I was standing behind that hedge where 
you see the shrub's a bit broken. He came along 
the road, walking like mad, muffled up to the chin, 
as if it were the dead of winter. He pulled up as 
soon as he caught sight of me, and cried out in his 
shrill voice : ' 7/'s no use. Falconer — no use I She 
treats aU alike / I couldnH make her mine, nor 
more will you I ' Then he laughed — oh, God ! 
such a laugh ! — I wonder if they all laugh hke that 
where he^s gone ! Then he flung his hand in the 
air, as some men do when they cheer, and sped off 
into the forest by the path to Mickle Brae ! What 
do you thinkjof that ? " 

Cold as I was, his narration chilled m^ to the 
bone, but I answered quickly : 
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" I think nothing of it. After what you have 
gone through, it's a wonder you did not have a 
worse nightmare still." 

He swung himself into the saddle and gripped my 
hand like a vice. 

" God bless you, old chap — come and stand 
behind me when they rush the square ! " 

" Shoulder to shoulder — as of old — God bless you, 
Falconer ! " I answered, with a lump in my throat 
as big as a roc's egg. 

He rode off, and \men fairly on the road gave one 
glance at the sombre forest and then back at North 
Lodge. He waved his hand to me and was lost 
to sight in the curtain of rain. 

Within two hours of the reopening of the in- 
quest shortly after nine, Dr. Purvis and his retinue, 
followed by the mortal remains of poor Dalison 
and minus Crawford's two poUcemen — who were 
left behind at the Lodge for the present — quitted 
the house. Before the coroner left, I took 
the precaution of obtaining his permission to 
absent myself for the purpose of going to London. 
It had been my intention when I arrived at Fauns 
to remain in Scotland for a month, but the unex- 
pected course of events rendered it necessary for 
me to rearrange my business engagements so as 
to permit of my fulfilling the pledge I had given 
my friend to stand by him in his hour of need. 
Simpson gave instructions to Clowes, who re- 
mained to look after us, to prepare the morning- 
room for our use as a sleeping apartment, while 
the gun-room was allotted to the two policemen 
and the detective, who was due to arrive from 
London towards midnight. I had instructed 
Inspector Devine to have his man come to Dal- 
maUy, where the Lodge groom was to meet him and 
drive him over. 
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We resolved to spend the day in searching for 
the missing ladder, the whereabouts of which, 
according to the testimony just given by the five 
ghillies who had been hunting for it, still remained 
a mystery. Accompanied by one of Crawford's 
men, the doctor and I, clad in waterproofs, set forth 
at noon on our apparently hopeless errand. The 
Lodge enclosure and its immediate vicinity had been 
so thoroughly scoured by the ghillies that we deter- 
mined to devote our energies to the adjoining 
forest. I am, perhaps, as Thring averred, inclined 
to morbidness, but whether I am or not, the strange 
idea took possession of me as we left the porch that 
the direction taken by the dead in Thring's un- 
canny dream might prove to be the true course for 
us to follow. Before starting I released " Dougal " 
from his long incarceration and took him along with 
us. To my secret satisfaction, the little fellow, 
after greeting me effusively, made straight for the 
dining-room door, where he sniffed and barked 
furiously, and from whence he refused to be coaxed 
or drawn. It was only by picking him up and 
canying him beyond the road into the wood that 
I secured his services and companionship on our 
expedition. 

The way in which *' Dougal " scampered through 
the ferns and " worked " every brake and coppice 
like a hound filled me with absurd enthusiasm, 
and accentuated the exhilaration I experienced in 
breathing the wild, sweet air after forty-eight hours 
of stiving indoors — and such an indoors ! 

" It's a fule's errand we're an, mind ye, Comp- 
ton," exclaimed Simpson, stopping to light his 
pipe ; *' but we ha' got to do something ta clear 
Falconer an' our ane conscience as hees frens." 

" Does it look as black to you as all that ? " 

Simpson shrugged his shoulders. 

** Ye see, it's this wise. We Scots air a prac- 
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tical people an' avairse to theeories. On woon 
side there's th' quarrel at Mickle Brae, Falconer's 
sworn revenge, th' dirk, the toft o' hair, th' barred 
doors an' windows an' th' isolation o' the Lodge. 
What hae ye on t'oother side ? Naught but a 
fanceeful theeory anent an onknown enemy o' 
Dalison's ; an', mind ye, ta suppoort thees theeory 
ye've got ta show how th' enemy cam' here, where 
ha Uv«i an' how ha did na' stauve ta death while 
waitin' hees chance. Can ye answer that ? " 

It was a pretty stiff order to fill, but he awakened 
the controversial devil in me, and I replied at once 
as we walked on : 

" I'll tell you what there is on the other side, 
leaving Falconer's splendid behaviour — which I 
regard as a proof of perfect innocence — wholly 
outside. The assassin came here on his own legs ; 
he hid — only for some twenty-four or thirty hours, 
mark you — in some part of this wood. He may 
have carried sufficient means of sustenance with 
him for that period, and there are streams in abund- 
ance hereabouts to slake his thirst. Besides all 
this, he had an accomplice beyond a doubt." 

" By th' name o' Adam Maclehose ! " rejoined 
Simpson, stopping and winking gravely at me. 

We faced each other in silence. We had reached 
the spot where forty-eight hours before I had heard 
that peculiar sound in the brushwood. Now the 
woodland stillness was broken only by the drip- 
ping of rain through pine and fir. 

" Possibly," I murmured. 

" Nae, nae, mon ! — probably — let me tell ye ! " 
rejoined Simpson solemnly, as he laid his hand on 
my arm. "We " 

Before he could say more a volley of barks, loud 
and sharp, came across to us from the under- 
growth on our right, and our official satellite came 
running towards us. 
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"Th' terrier ha' ferreted oot summat ower 
here ! " he exclaimed breathlessly. 

I sprang forward, nearly upsetting Simpson in 
my eagerness and plunged into the thicket. In a 
moment more I was standing in the lush, down- 
trodden grass, where lay the couch of ferns, the 
broken cup, the scraps of paper and the grey 
cinders of the camp fire, while from beneath the 
foUage of scrub-oak, a few paces to my left, the 
protruding rungs of a ladder and a httle black 
wagging tail announced the presence of " Dougal's " 
" find." I called him off and laid hold of the 
ladder to pull it out into the clearing, but its weight 
and the thrust of the branches concealing it re- 
sisted my efforts, and I waited for the others to 
come up. The terrier, with his ears laid back and 
his beady eyes sparkling with satisfaction and 
excitement, jumped up and licked my hand by 
way of congratulation. 

" You little black diamond ! " I cried, catching 
him in my arms. " Your master owes you his 
life ! " 

As the dog's breath struck my face it carried 
with it a foul, sour odour, familiar to all those who 
have visited a battlefield within a few hours after 
the carnage has ceased, as I had during the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

I kept ** Dougal " in chancery until Simpson 
came up, and drew his attention to the scent of 
blood. The saliva on the terrier's obtruded tongue 
wore a brownish tinge, and smears of the same hue 
were perceptible on his pointed nose. 

" 'Tis blood, beyand a doot ! " exclaimed the 
doctor, steadying the dog's head between his 
hands. " He maun ha' licked it fra' th' ladder ! " 

While I held the dog, Simpson and the constable 
pulled the ladder out of the scrub and laid it on 
the grass. 
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It was about twenty-three feet long at a rough 
guess. The sides and rungs to the depth of a 
couple of inches where the latter were held in place 
by the former were painted dark blue. The centre 
of each nmg had been originally painted white, 
but weather and usage had worn the paint away, 
leaving the wood exposed. Quite a number of 
the rungs bore dark-brown stains or smears, mostly 
small and irregular in shape, but Simpson imme- 
diately pointed out one stain that was immistakably 
the; ^impression of a human hand-clutch. Half- 
way along the ladder was a tiny strip of homespun 
cloth torn apparently out of a trouser or knicker- 
bocker by a splinter in the nmg. At what was 
evidently the lower end of the ladder, when in use, 
short iron prongs or spurs had been driven into 
the wood to render the equilibrium of the ladder 
more secure when set against a wall. 

*' Where do you suppose those stains came 
from ? " I whispered to Simpson, who knelt on 
the grass scrutinizing the brown smears through 
his glass. 

" Fra' the mon that murthered him," was the 
quick reply. " Th' scoundrel maun ha' been badly 
woimded i' the struggle." 

" And this ? " I asked, pointing to the fragment 
of cloth. 

" Is guid stoff — made i' Galashiels for a meelUon ! 
Nae housebreaker or footpad wore thees breeks, 
Master Compton, fra' which thees is toom." 

I remained silent. 

Simpson continued : 

" Maclehose ne'er wore soch stoft as that in 
hees laife — I'll swear ! Nor do I remember seeing 
ut on Falconer." 

" And I'll swear it's not Thring's. I know every 
rag he has to his name ! " 

Verra mystairious ! " exclaimed the little man, 

.16 
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rising to his feet. '* An' whaat maun a' thees be 
lyin' aboot ? " 

We picked up the cup. The handle was broken, 
apparently some time ago, but, as I had observed 
on the first occasion of my seeing it, it belonged to 
the breakfast set at North Lodge. A dark sedi- 
ment still remained at the bottom of the cup, plainly 
distinguishable from the pine needles that had 
fallen into it. 

Simpson put the cup to his nose. 

" Tay grounds ! " he exclaimed. " Smell ut ? *' 

The faint aroma of stale tea leaves crept up my 
nostrils. We picked up the scraps of paper. 
They were pieces of ordinary whitey-brown — such 
as grocers use, and bore no marks other than those 
caused by contact with the soil. 

Simpson collected the several articles, wrapping 
the cup in the papers, so as to avoid spilling the 
contents of the former. 

" Th' officer an' mysel' weell cany th' ladder. 
Ye'd best hould an' ta th' dorgue, Compton, an' 
the braw little tyke wall be after licking ut agen." 

We slowly trudged back to the Lodge. As we 
walked up the drive with our gruesome trophies, 
we caught sight of old Maclehose standing under 
the firs, talking to one of the ghillies. The steward 
had evidently braved the downpour to watch the 
outcome of our enterprise, for the moment after he 
spied us he turned on his heel and disappeared in 
the direction of his cottage. 

" D'ye see thot ? " muttered Simpson to me as 
we reached the porch ; " th' auld rogue ha' jost nae 
eenterest i' th' ladder. 'A knaws ut too weel." 

We experienced some little difficulty in getting 
the ladder into the library, as Simpson would not 
have it left in the hall. With the aid, however, of 
the second constable, and by moving some of the 
furniture aside, we managed the business, and had 
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the object of our search safely housed length- 
wise against the library waU within a couple of hours 
of our starting on our quest. 

By Simpson's orders the door of the library next 
to the entrance of the house was locked from the 
inside and a table placed against it. In this way 
no person could enter the ubrary except through 
the morning-room where we slept. Also, much to 
my regret, the cautious little Scot would not allow 
" Dougal '* to remain with us imless he was tied 
up, and we got his chain and tethered the little 
hero to the leg of the table on which our meals 
were served. It went hard with me to note the 
look of wistful inquiry in the dog's eyes at the 
meting out of such a reward for canine virtue. 

His oppressor addressed the constables : 

" I'm going oopstairs for a minnit, bot, afure I 
go, I want ye twa men t' onderstan' thot I hauld 
ye baith responsible for thees article. Wan o' ye 
most never laive ut tull ut goes ta DaJmally. D'ye 
onderstan' ? " 

Both men nodded and promptly sat down on a 
couple of chairs and gazai at their charge as in- 
tensely as if it were a mammoth centipede that 
might escape at any moment. 

" I'm aboot ta lock th' door oopstairs leadin' 
ta th' sairvants' rooms," whispered Simpson, with 
a wink as we passed into the morning-room where 
luncheon was awaiting us. 

He had scarcely gone from me a few seconds when 
I heard a heavy tread coming from the rear hall, 
and, turning, I saw Adam Maclehose standing like 
a gaunt and silent ghost in the dark field of the 
doorway. 

His shifty eyes travelled furtively from me to 
the door leading into the library. 

" Where be Docthur Simpson ? " he inquired 
sepulchrally. 

c6* 
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" He has gone upstairs." 

" Ye maun be a brav' mon, Master Compton, to 
stay by yoursel' faive minnits i' thees house," he 
replied sourly. 

'* Only the guilty are afraid at times like these," 
was my airy and sententious reply. 

" A maun see Docthur Simpson," growled my 
visitor. 

".Hees here ! What d'ye want wi' him ? " said 
a sharp voice from behind the intruder. 

Maclehose started, came forward a step or two, 
and turned his head cautiously towards the doctor, 
who looked at the steward under drooping eyelids. 

" A com' here an hure ago ta fetch som wine 
oot o' th' dinin'-room fur ye lonch — an' a foun' 
the door lockt," said the old man in a thin, squeaky 
voice. 

" An' ut'll remain lockt. There be others wha 
can lock an' imlock doors at wull i' thees house 
beside yoursel'," retorted Simpson snappishly. 

There was a pause, during which the two Scots 
eyed each other like a couple of cats. Then Macle- 
hose, with a heave of his broad shoulders and a 
faint return of colour to his ill-omened visage, replied 
slowly : 

** A ha' ben fufty year, com' Chrismas, i' th* 
laird's sairvice an' a ne'er ha' been spake to laike 
thus." 

Simpson stepped forwards until his pugnacious 
chin was within a trivial distance of the steward's 
venerable beard. Then he hissed venomously 
these words : 

" Ees thot sae ? Weel — in thees fufty-fairst 
year o' yair sairvice ye' re laike ta deescover thot, 
as the 6uid Wurrd sa}^, nae mon can sairve twa 
masters — d'ye onderstan' ? " 

" Naw ! — a dawnt," snapped the other, meta- 
phorically and actually showing his tusks. 
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" Vena weel, then, a'U put ut deefi'rent ! " 
retorted Simpson, with rising choler. " Eef a 
find ye prowling aboot onny paart o' thees house 
bot th' kitchen, a'U ha' ye arristed — d'ye onder- 
stan' ihot ? " 

The doctor might have saved himself the last 
question, for at the word " arrested " Maclehose 
staggered against the wall with a countenance as 
white as the paper behind him. 

*' Ye dinna soospect me ? " he stammered pain- 
fully while he edged his way towards the door with 
feline stealth. 

" Naw ! a ha' doon wi' soospicion I " exclaimed 
the doctor, with terrific emphasis on the noun. 
" Th' hure o' soospicion ha' lang gon' by." 

The last phrase was addressed to vacancy. So 
swift had been the disappearance of the suspected 
man, that, without the slightest exaggeration, it 
took me a moment or two to realize that his pre- 
sence at the colloquy had not been a trick of 
imarination. 

We sat down to our luncheon and I allowed Simp- 
son ample time in which to smooth down his ruffled 
feathers before I ventured to address him regarding 
the last incident. 

** You either know far more than I do of the 
true situation, or else you have a special anti- 
pathy towards this man, I said finally. 

Simpson took a strong pull at his whisky and 
soda, and set down his glass with his usual air of 
decision, as he replied : 

" A ha' not laiked th' mon far years, Compton, 
bot thot counts far naught. A knaw naething 
aboot th' seetuation, as ye ca' it, though a do 
soospect a great deal. A threw a bloff, as Mistress 
Dalison wud sa', at Maclehose ta brek him doon, 
as 't were, an' a' worrked preetty weel. A wa' 
aboot t' obsairve i' th' forest, whon th' tarrier gie 
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tongue, thot th* lad, Donald, oonconscioudy b'trayed 

haes faather yestere'en " 

The wary little man broke off, and, jumping up, 
closed the door leading into the hall. Then, 
resuming his seat, he leaned over the table towards 
me and continued in a low voice : 

"Th' lad tauld Purvis hae slept be fits an' 
starts th' nicht o' th* murther an* spak* th' truth, 
far thot be jost whaat wounded mon do. Ha 
wa' verra thairsty, puir lad, an* kept haes faather 
busy wi* the water jug. Bot t' wards dawn, as 
th* lad thocht, ha' foun' himsel' awake wi' a 
bumin' thairst an' jost nae faather at hond ta help 
haim quench ut ! 'A cried alood — ^nae answer — 
nae help. 'A tried awhiles ta raise himsel' an' 
crawl oot o' bed ta reach th' blessed waater, bot 
haed jost nae strength an' swooned fra' pain i' th' 
wound " 

The narrator paused to slake his thirst, and, after 
a backward glance at the door, continued his 
recital : 

" 'Twas braad daylicht whon th' lad cam' back 
to himsel'. 'A could nae spake far haes throt 
burned laike a faimace, bot there sot haes faather 
besaide him an' the lad got haes drink by pointin' 
ta haes puir, parched lips, far haes dommed auld 
liar o' a faather, wha tauld us — ye remimber — thot 
'a lay fast asleep i' th' flure, was jost sit tin' bolt 
oopright an haes chair — as waide awake as I 
om ! " 

" Then he did it ? " I cried aloud in my excite- 
ment. 

The chairs on which the constables were seated 
in the next room creaked eloquently. 

Simpson put his finger on his lips and shook his 
head. 

" Nae, nae ! A doan't believe ut, nae mair does 
Purvis. Th' mon wa' jost an accompUss, nae mair, 
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nae less — bot, mind 3^, particeps criminis, if e'er 
mon was ! " 

" WiU they arrest him ? '' 

" Nae yet awhile. They've in mind ta hear 
Mistress Farquharson's evidence fairst." 

I tried to get him to disclose his views on the 
last subject, but for reasons of his own Simpson 
refused to be drawn further. 

After we had finished our meal we adjourned to 
the Ubrary and released the constables for a while. 
I took to the desk and wrote some letters to my 
office that were long overdue, and Simpson picked 
a book from the shelves and went in for reading. 
Before I was half through my task, the book fell 
from his hands with a tiny crash that set *' Dougal " 
barking in the next room, and made me jump in the 
overwrought condition of my nerves. I prevailed 
on Simpson to take a nap on the sofa, and I fol- 
lowed his example, as soon as our bodyguard 
reappeared. 

We were utterly fagged out and slept for many 
hours. 

It was close upon midnight, and I had just beaten 
Simpson at picquet for about the twentieth time, 
when the door-bell rang and the man from London, 
for whom we were waiting, put in his appearance. 
A telegram from Devine that reached me during 
dinner apprised me of his coming, and that " James 
Mecklem," as he called himself, was the best of 
his staff that Devine had to spare. 

If it is an essential feature of a detective's equip- 
ment that he should appear, as far as possible, an 
everyday sort of person, then the somewhat under- 
sized, square-shouldered, round-headed man, who 
handed me Devine's letter of credence in the 
library of North Lodge, was a fair sample of his 
kind. The two constables alone regarded the 
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newcomer with awe. " Dougal," as well as he 
could from his durance vile, gave him a scurvy 
reception, and Simpson casually asked him to 
partake of the supper prepared for him and to 
join us afterwards for a brief conference before 
going to bed. Mecklem nodded assent and ap- 
peared to look upon us with approval. 

He took plenty of time over his refreshment, to 
the manifest improvement of his relations with the 
little black gentleman from Aberdeen, for when 
I went into the morning-room to see if Mecklem's 
wants were fully supplied, the four-legged hero of 
our morning's enterprise was seated on the new- 
comer's lap and participating in the pleasures of 
the table. 

Perhaps the dog recognized the similarity of his 
patron's business to his own. 

At the conference which ensued between Meck- 
lem, Simpson and myself, I, at the ph)^ician's 
request, outlined as concisely as I could the sequence 
of events leading up to the final tragedy, and it 
was indicative of the orderly nature of our listener's 
mind that only once during the entire recital did 
the detective call for a repetition of a statement. 
At the close of my narrative Mecklem observed : 

"You would have to stand in my shoes, Mr. 
Compton, to fuUy appreciate the advantage it is 
to me to have the groimd cleared as you have 
cleared it. To all intents and purposes, I might 
have been one of your party to arrive here three 
da3^ ago. The sole difference between you two 
gentlemen and myself lies in the construction you 
have placed and it remains for me to place upon 
the facts which are now equally well known to us 
three. As time is not of paramount importance in 
this case, in the sense that it is important in 
ordinary cases, I do not propose to commence 
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work until daylight. I would, however, before we 
go to bed, like to have a look at the footprints in 
the room across the hall." 

We left one of the constables and " Dougal " 
in charge of the library, and armed with one of the 
lamps, proceeded into the dining-room. Mecklem 
looked carefully over the footprints, and, as I 
thought, somewhat carelessly round the room. 
Then he turned to Simpson in a matter-of-fact 
sort of way and said : 

** I would Uke to have a shake-down for myself 
behind those curtains and another for this man " 
— and he pointed to the constable with us — " under 
the table. I don't expect an5rthing will happen 
to-night, but it's just as well to be prepared. The 
dog and the other man — especially the dog — can 
take care of our other proof. Now I think the 
best thing we can do is to turn in and make an 
early start in the morning." 

There was something very comfortable and 
convincing about the speaker. He did not look as 
if he knew more of the mystery than we did, but 
he made us feel it. 

" Lock your doors ! " was his final admonition, 
and we separated for the night. 

The sun was shining brilliantly when I awoke on 
the morning of what proved to be my last day at 
North Lodge. Although the night passed tran- 
quilly, my sleep during the afternoon, and, perhaps 
— to be perfectly candid — Mecklem's intunation 
that we might be disturbed during our slumbers 
conspired to keep me in a wakeful mood, with the 
result that it was nearly eight o'clock before I was 
up and dressed. On going into the hall I caught 
sight of two figures through the open main door, 
one sitting and the other standing in the porch, 
and both evidently enjoying the keen air of the 
new day. The two figures represented the lately- 
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established firm of Mecklem, *' Dougal " & Co., and 
on joining the two partners, I learned, to my in- 
tense disgust, that they had already done a good 
stroke of business. 

" My young friend here," observed the detective, 
nodding at the terrier, ** is wasting his time in 
Scotland, where I fear his talents are not appre- 
ciated. He's, hands down, the keenest little tyke 
I've seen in many a day, and would have solvea in 
a minute what has puzzled you people here for 
hours — if you had let him have his way. Does 
, are the only creatures in this world who should 
be allowed that privilege. You will find they will 
rarely, if ever, abuse it. Shut off from their own 
way, dogs, as a rule, are a damned nuisance ! " 

" If I had had my way, the terrier would have 
had his," I replied in self-defence. '* It was Dr. 
Simpson who denied me the privilege of emplo5dng 
him." 

" The Scots are a cautious people," observed 
Mecklem. "I'm a Scot myself, although I was 
bom in Hampshire. Caution's a good thing but 
rather full-bodied, and, like certain liquors, requires 
dilution — especially in my line. Come — I'll show 
you what Aberdeen and Christchurch, Hants, have 
done between them by way of a pipe-opener ! " 

The moment Mecklem unlocked the dining-room 
door, my eyes lit upon the window-seat. The seat 
was standing against the wall, and a box big enough 
to serve for a giant's coffin yawned black in the 
sunlight that streamed through the window above it. 

" That little chap," said Mecklem, pointing at 
the terrier that stood on his hind legs, with cocked 
ears, peering into the cavity, " went for the win- 
dow-seat the moment I let him in this morning. 
Directly he began digging at the leather I knew 
where those footmarks came from. Come and 
see ! " 
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I went. Inside the box, at one end, was a small 
pillow covered with red bunting. It still bore the 
impression of a recmnbent head. At the other end 
was a tumbler redolent of whisky. A few drops of 
liquid still remained at the bottom of the glass. 
Three partially-burned matches lay in the deposit 
of grey dust that covered the bottom of the box. 
The dust was identical with that of the footprints. 

" You have three questions to ask me," observed 
the detective smiling. ** I'll save you the trouble 
of putting them by giving you the answers. The 
man who was concealed here — a short man, mark 
you, for his heels only reached within a foot or so 
of this end— was able to breathe fairly well by means 
of these two holes you see at the top of the front 
board, made originally to ensure ventilation against 
damp. He was the possessor of a watch and struck 
the matches to see the time. They are wax 
' vestas ' and are the best things he could use, as 
they bum slowly, make Uttle noise on ignition, and 
don't break. The man was — or, rather, is — a 
shrewd devil. He lay on his back, kept his hands 
and arms and knees away from the dust, and was 
thus able to crawl out of his lair without making 
a mark until he stood erect by the table. I don't 
see why he didn't crawl all the way to the door 
while he was about it ; but I suppose he thought 
some of the dust might fall anyway from the soles 
of his boots, so he finally stood up. 

*' Excellent," I cried, slapping the speaker oji 
the shoulder and patting the httle black head between 
us. *' And now, how about the handkerchief found 
on the stairs, and why are there no footmarks on 
the last ? " 

" He rubbed his feet, of course, on the door-mat, 
before he went upstairs. Being cocoanut matting, 
it tells no tales. As to the handkerchief — which 
I have not seen yet — my theory is that he took it 
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out of his pocket to smother a sneeze and dropped 
it by accident. If he discovered his loss later, he 
took less risk leaving it than by returning for it." 

'* Why ? " I interposed eagerly. 

" I have been upstairs this morning," replied 
Mecklem, " and I find the fourth and seventh stairs 
creak badly. The state of the ladder proves that 
the assassin received severe wounds — probably in 
the hands, or fore-arm, or both. He would be 
naturally anxious to obtain help from his mate, 
who was probably steadying the ladder for his 
descent, and he joined his pal as quickly as pos- 
sible." 

" Have you been in — the late Mr. Dalison's 
room ? " was my next inquiry. 

'* No. Dr. Simpson has the key. I shall have 
my breakfast first, because I intend to take some 
time over that part of the business." 

" I presume you are satisfied it was an * outside 
job ' ? " 

Mecklem smiled. 

'' Without a doubt. I forgot to mention that 
I've got in my pocket-book some crumbs of bread 
I picked out of the dust in yonder box. I'll back 
them, the piUow, the matches and the tmnbler 
against the contents of the coroner's envelope — 
at even money — though it's sheer robbery to find 
a taker. Breakfast ready, is it, Clowes ? Well, 
I'm ready too — this native air of mine gives one 
the best of appetites." 

And James Mecklem whistled to his four-legged 
" partner," who scampered after him to the gun- 
room. 

In spite of a natural curiosity to be present at 
any further discoveries the detective might make 
in the murdered man's bedroom, I declined to 
accompany Mecklem on his investigation after 
breakfast ; but Simpson, who appeared somewhat 
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mortified at his failure to be present at the opening 
of the window-seat, took my place. At the 
detective's suggestion, I brought pen and paper into 
the dining-room and proceeded to make a rough 
sketch or plan of the apartnjient, showing the 
positions of the window and the place of conceal- 
ment, the direction of the footprints and their 
relation to the door of exit. The execution of the 
diagram and a memorandmn of the several articles 
found in the box consumed some time, and I waited 
on the completion of my task, expecting every 
moment to hear Mecklem and Simpson return. 
They did not, however, put in an appearance, and, 
becoming restless, I decided to occupy my time in 
making a parcel of the pillow and other articles 
we had discovered. With this object, I left the 
dining-room to go in search of some wrapping paper, 
and, finding nothing to suit my purpose in the 
store-room, proceeded to the kitchen, where I 
obtained what I wanted. I could not have been 
absent more than five or six minutes at the out- 
side, and had almost reached the dining-room door, 
when the sound of a window-sash being cautiously 
raised fell upon my ear. I paused and crept on 
tiptoe till I stood upon the dooqnat. I had left 
the door half open, fortunately, which enabled me 
to peer through the crack, and I saw a brawny 
kilted leg dropping in through the side window. 
The excitement of the moment led me into the 
commission of the most foolish action of which I 
have ever been guilty in my life. Instead of allow- 
ing the intruder time to walk into the trap I had 
unconsciously laid for him, I sprang forward, 
bumping the door as I did so, and was rewarded 
for my folly by seeing the leg disappear like a 
flash! 

To reach the box and jump for the window-sill, 
using the edge of the former for a step, was the 
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work of a moment, but that moment was sufficient 
for the man's escape. When I thrust my head out 
of the window there was not a soul in sight, not a 
shadow save that of the fir-trees swaying gently 
in the stiff autunm breeze. 

I tumbled back into the room with something 
very like a curse upon my lips. What should I 
say by way of explanation to my comrades, whom 
I now heard coming downstairs ? The brilliant 
sunshine that streamed in at the window had pre- 
vented me even from detecting the pattern of the 
intruder's stocking, and in a place where every one 
of the male servants, barring Clowes and the groom, 
wore the Idlt, what hope was there for subsequent 
investigation ? 

Mecldem at once detected my agitation and said 
in a quiet voice : 

" You're annoyed at something, Mr. Compton — 
what is it ? " 

I made my confession. 

Simpson burst out laughing, and Mecklem put 
his hand to his mouth. Then he said in con- 
ciliatory tones : 

" Don't fret over it, Mr. Compton, for, after all, 
we haven't done any better. A couple of sash- 
handles and a few chippings from a window-sill, 
stained Uke your ladder in the other room, con- 
stitute the sum total of our trophies. As a matter 
of fact, / am the true culprit in the matter of your 
misadventure, because I omitted to fasten the 
catch of that window when I opened it this morning 
to take its measure from the ground. Your ex- 

rrience has merely served to confirm a resolution 
had already formed for my further conduct of 
this case. I nave a few minutes left before Hawkes 

will be round to drive me to Freacadan Ford " 

" What the xie'll tak's ye there, mon ? " inquired 
Simpson. 
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Mecklem raised an eyebrow as if he considered 
the question a shade impertinent. 

'* I*m going to pay a visit to Watty Monro— the 
farmer who supplies the milk here.'* 

" An' hoo cam' ye ta knaw Watty ? " cried the 
doctor eagerly. 

Mecklem gave the other eyebrow a turn as he 
rejoined : 

" I don't know him. That's why I'm going to 
make his acquaintance. We have a habit of asking 
questions in my business, and when we drove over 
the stone bridge last night I naturally asked 
Hawkes who occupied the farmhouse on the right 
of the road about three miles from here, I should 
say. Well, Hawkes not only told me, but also 
vouchsafed the information about the milk. He's 
a nice chap — is Hawkes. When I made up my 
mind that this job was done from the outside, I 
asked Hawkes to oblige me again, which he did 
by teUing me Monro was astir at three every morn- 
ing of his life and on his route with his milk 
wagon by half-past four. This last fact makes 
Watty Monro a prime consideration to yours 
truly ! " 

" An' ye're going ta pomp him ? " inquired 
Simpson, with one of his indolent winks. 

'* Oh ! dear me, no," rejoined the other quietly. 
" I'm going to apply for lodgings. I can't stay 
here. Mr. Compton's experience just now shows 
I'm not as popiilar at North Lodge as I might be. 
Then there's a difference between working in a 
crowded city and a wilderness like this. In the 
first case there are thousands of people to get infor- 
mation from. Here there are a couple of dozen. In 
the city no one cares a d — n for anyone else. Here 
there's a sort of freemasonry agamst you. If Mr. 
Thring had been murdered in place of his cousin, 
it would have been different, and James Mecklem 
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would own every man's ear and tongue. As it is, 
I must work alone and underground." 

" Bot ye ha' got th' constables ta help ye I " 
interposed Simpson, with a touch of local pride. 

" Worse than useless ! " replied the detective 
mournfully. " There's absolutely nothing for them 
to do. I got Crawford's consent to their with- 
drawal before I left Dalmally last night. You see, 
while the police are around, I might as well put 
questions to that table as ask these ghillies for in- 
formation. They simply won't talk. When the 
place is clear, they'll chatter like crows." 

" Bot sow' wan o' them might tak' the chance 
ta clear oot ! " rejoined Simpson, with a perfectly 
colossal wink. 

Oh ! I hope not," replied Mecklem quietly. 

I have an idea that move's been provided for. 
Ah ! there's my pal Hawkes with the cart, and I 
must be off." 

" When shall I see you again ? " I inquired, as 
we went into the hall. 

" Are you anxious to stay here ? " rejoined Meck- 
lem. 

I looked at Simpson, who shook his head em- 
phatically. 

" A doan't want ta stay faive minnits langer — 
a'm sick o' it ! " he murmured. 

" Well, then," observed Mecklem cheerily, " pack 
up your traps and join me at Monro's in an hour 
or so. I'm going to send Hawkes back with one of 
the farmer's wagons for the ladder. When that's 
out of the house you can come along with it, and 
we'll all toddle off to Dalmally. Our evacua- 
tion will have the best possible effect. Don't forget 
the dog — he'll be worth stuffing some day !" 

In less than two hours afterwards, followed by 
the wagon bearing the policemen and our cmnber- 
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some trophy, Simpson and I drove away from 
North Lodge for good and all, and I never quitted 
any place more willingly in my life. Ghost-like 
it sprang out of the earth to grab us in on Tuesday 
evening, ghost-like it sank out of sight beneath its 
black shroud of firs on Saturday morning, taking 
with it a human life ! 

By three o'clock we were at Dalmally, where we 
dropped Mecklem, his retinue and impedimenta^ 
and reached the gates of Fauns Castle at four, where 
the coach was held up to allow Simpson and 
" Dougal " to alight and to obtain news of the 
earl's condition. Lord Dunbar was dying. 

I sent word in to Thring by Simpson and pressed 
on southwards, catching the last train from Cal- 
lander at nine o'clock. 

The following Thursday I was lying in bed in my 
chambers in Lincoln's Inn, enjoying my matutinal 
coffee and rolls, when my servant came in with the 
morning paper. With my mind full of a knotty 
point in a brief which haa come into my ofl&ce on 
the previous day, I opened the paper with languid 
interest, until I was startled by a prominent head- 
line that set every nerve in my body on edge. It 
read : 

THE NORTH LODGE MYSTERY. 

ARREST OF CAPT. THE HON. FALCONER THRING. 
SENSATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

Beneath followed a graphic account of my friend's 
arrest on Tuesday and of Lord Dunbar's death 
within a few hours of the occurrence, Thring being 
allowed to remain in the castle under surveillance, 
pending the outcome of his father's illness. The 
remainder of the article dealt with the disap- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



I PASS over the six weeks that elapsed between 
the arrest and trial of Falconer Thring for the 
murder of Percival Dalison. It was a period 
during which more old friendships were broken off, 
or suspended, and new ones formed than I can 
remember in the whole course of my life. The 
battle raged continuously in club and mess-room 
between the adherents and detractors of my un- 
fortunate friend, and, as for the papers, they had 
not been so well ofi for sensational " copy " since the 
days of the Tichbome trial. 

The case was tried before Lord Caird, at Stirling, 
on the twenty-fifth of October, and the famous 
old town was literally inundated with visitors, 
aristocratic and otherwise, from Perthshire and 
Argyllshire, all attracted by the high station of 
the accused man and the extraordinary features of 
the crime with which he stood charged. 

Although it poured with rain on the first day of 
the proceedings, the streets adjoining the court- 
house were rendered almost impassable by the 
multitude that thronged them, and Warren Crealock 
and I had the greatest difficulty in forcing our way 
to the precincts of the coilrt-room, the portion of 
which reserved for the spectators was crowded to 
the point almost of suffocation. A large number 
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Thring's somnambulism at Fauns. To my astonish- 
ment, he deliberately perjured himself by stating 
that he awoke on hearing a noise outside his door 
and, on carefully opening the latter, descried Thring, 
candle in hand and " with a crazy expression on 
his face," walking up and down the passage in his 
sleep. 

The moment Muir had done with his witness, 
Crealock sprang to his feet and opened fire : 

" Were you not mixed up in the case of Mary 
Buchanan, who was foimd drowned in Loch Fyne 
about fifteen years ago ? " 

" I object to this fine of examination, your lord- 
ship,'* interposed Muir. 

" Overruled," said his lordship, quietly, *' the 
witness must answer." 

" I was called as a witness," whined Toplady. 

" Is that all ? " 

" The counsel for the defence made certain 
observations of a character reflecting upon me 
and was rebuked for so doing by the judge," replied 
the witness in tremulous tones. 

'* Did you not pay a sum of money to the girl's 
parents about a year after the trial ? " 

" As an act of charity — yes." 

" What disposed you to this charity ? " 

" The girl had been in my employ and was the 
sole support of her parents." 

" And you gave them five hundred pounds in 
recognition of three years' service from their 
daughter ? " 

" I don't remember the amount. I hardly think 
it was any such sum as that ! " stammered Top- 
lady. 

" Indeed ! " rejoined Crealock. " Well, we may 
have occasion to refresh your memory — later. 
Now — about this sleep-walking scene. How came 
you to be awake at four in the morning ? " 
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" I don't know. I knew nothing about the 
hour ; I awoke and heard a noise in the passage." 

" What sort of noise ? " 

" Footsteps." 

" And you had the temerity to open your door ? " 

" I partly opened it." 

*' How was Mr. Thring dressed ? " 

*' In his nightgown." 

" What had he on his feet ? " 

" I think they were bare." 

" And a barefooted man walking past your door 
was sufficient to rouse you from sleep ? " 

" I sleep lightly at times," repUed Toplady 
blinking. 

" And yet not so lightly as to be awakened by 
a desperg^te struggle for Ufe in a room opposite yours 
at North Lodge ! Do you understand the nature 
of the oath you have sworn ? " 

" Y-e-s," repHed the witness like a bird chirping. 

*' And you are content with the answers you have 
given me ? " 

" Y-e-s," slower than before. 

" Well, we will refer to these answers — later ! " 
rejoined Crealock, reseating himself with a grim 
smile on his thin Ups. 

Toplady slunk back to his seat, white as wax. 

Muir handled his other witnesses with freedom 
and manifest confidence, but when he came to 
Mrs. DaUson his manner changed to extreme 
caution, and he not only manipulated her in gingerly 
fashion, but disappointed his audience by the brevity 
of his examination. He came to close range only 
at her interview with Thring and with the mani- 
fest object of leading her to paint the former's 
excitement in the most glaring colours. 

He hterally put the screws on Farquharson and 
Pringle to force statements from them calculated 
to exaggerate Thring's frenzy on Mickle Brae, 
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From the commencement of the proceedings to 
the close of the testimony for the prosecution my 
friend sat in the dock a perfect model of un- 
ruffled composure. If he betrayed any interest 
at all in what was going on, it was interest of the 
most languid description. Only once did the colour 
deepen on the noble face, and that was when a faint 
whisper of admiration crept round the court-room 
as Laura Dalison raised her veil on entering the 
witness-box. 

A recess of half-an-hour was taken before Crea- 
lock's opening for the defence, and our leader and 
I went out together for some much-needed re- 
freshmen t. 

'' I shall call you first," he said cheerily, as we 
went into the hotel across the street, " because I 
consider it of prime importance to demonstrate 
at once the calibre of some of Muir's witnesses. 
Any successful impeachment of veracity tells 
immensely with a Scotch jury. Muir is evidently 
afraid of his own case, otherwise he would have 
called Simpson and spent the rest of the day over 
Mrs. Dalison. He knows I have got one big card 
up my sleeve, and he wants to have something 
in hand by way of rebuttal." 

" How about Tread well ? " I observed ; *' I am 
incHned to think his opinion made a strong im- 
pression." 

'" Bah ! I shall tear him to pieces ! TreadwelPs 
nothing but a fashionable theorist. He can't even 
quote his authorities correctly, as you'll find out 
when Sinclair returns from the town library. 
There's nothing I enjoy more hugely than rapping 
a titled swell over the head ! " 

He spoke truly, for if ever there was a man 
lacking in reverence and veneration — and a lawyer 
at that — it was Warren Crealock. Full of^wit, 
cunning and mischief, he was just the sort of man 
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who would revel in a game of " fives " against the 
wall of Westminster Abbey, or in eating a ham 
sandwich while he leanea against the Victoria 
Tower ! 

It was growing dark when I was called to the 
witness-box and in the dim light of the gas lamps 
I could distinguish nothing but the rows of eager 
faces round me peering out of the darkness. Crea- 
lock led me swiftly up to the memorable first night 
at Fauns, and I could almost feel the concentration 
of repressed excitement on all sides as I recoimted 
my weird experience. 

" When you concealed yourself in the recess, could 
you see Mr. Toplady's door ? " inquired Cresdock. 

*' Perfectly — it was tight shut." 

" You are sure of that ? " 

*' As sure as I am of my own name." 

" What foUowed ? " 

*' I watched Mr. Thring approach his room. 
He laid his hand on the door handle. He held 
his candle in his right hand. I heard the clock 
in the tower above us strike four. At the same 
moment I caught sight of Mr. Toplady in the field 
of candle-light. He came down the passage from 
the main corridor. He crept along the wall with a 
scared expression on his face as if he had been 
detected in some misdemeanour. He was fully 
attired in evening dress just as he had appeared 
at dinner, but his hair was somewhat dishevelled." 

There was a gruesome silence, during which Lord 
Caird looked at Muir, Crealock gazed eloquently 
at the jury, and Toplady's eyes met mine with the 
venomous scintillation of a snake's. Then Crea- 
lock squared his shoulders, and, addressing the 
court, said : 

" Were it not that I came to this trial determined 
to clear my client of the faintest shadow of suspicion 
in connection with the crime for which he has wrong- 
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fully been indicted, I would at this point move your 
lordship to instruct the jury to acquit, in view of 
this astounding revelation of perjury by one of 
the witnesses for the prosecution ! " 

" I consider the remarks of the counsel for the 
defence a direct «a4 wanton affront to me as an 
officer of the Crown 1 ** exclaimed Muir, indignantly 
rising to his feet. 

Lord Caird shook his head in delphic fashion and 
said in his quiet way : 

" You can proceed with your examination, Mr. 
Crealock. In the meantime, I have taken note of 
the incident." 

Step by step Crealock led me all through the 
hours at North Lodge to the closing episode of the 
leg thrust in at the dining-room window, when he 
turned with a look almost of pity upon his opponent 
and said drily : 

" You can take the witness, Mr. Muir ! " 

The latter came at me without gloves, but Top- 
lady's performance had taken all the sting out of 
his bowling, and, in cricket parlance, I hit him at 
will. He took himself off in fifteen minutes. 

As I resinned my seat my eyes met those of the 
prisoner. The world is not rich in friendship, and, 
in my humble opinion, it is a beggar in gratitude. 
But the look I received from Falconer Thring on 
this darkest of October days has made me inde- 
pendent of friendship and gratitude for the rest 
of my life. 

^Simpson followed me into the box, and his 
famous " discovery " at last made, its first appear- 
ance. 

" You were present, were you not, when the 
coroner examined the corpus delicti ? " 

" Aye ! " 

" Did you discover anything calculated to throw 
any light upon the character of the murderer ? " 
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inquired Crealock, with a sidelong glance at the 
jury. 

" A did mak' a maist eemportant deescovery ! *' 
ejaculated the little man. 

Every bench and chair in the room seemed to 
creak at the announcement. His lordship stopped 
making notes and gazed over his spectacles at the 
witness. I saw perspiration gather on Muir*s 
forehead as he turned under the gas-jet above his 
head to whisper to his junior. 

" What did you discover ? " 

" Thot th' deceased met hees death at th' 
bonds o' a lejl-hmided mon ! " replied the physician 
solemnly. 

Crealock looked squarely at the jury and then 
at his lordship. He allowed fully two minutes of 
silence to elapse before he proceeded, so that the 
point he had established could have its full effect 
upon the twelve good men and true. That it had 
its effect was fairly certain, inasmuch as several 
reporters in court sent off special messengers to 
headquarters as soon as the testimony was given. 
Crealock resumed : 

*' I will now ask you, Dr. Simpson, to illustrate 
your conclusion on this point for the benefit of the 
jury, and, if your lordship pleases," he continued, 
turning to the court, ** we would like to have 
Proof-Exhibits A, B, and C produced here, and 
also your lordship's permission to Dr. Simpson to 
lea\'e the witness-box while he illustrates his 
conclusion." 

*' It is so ordered," observed his lordship, sup- 
pressing a yawn. 

A court officer, assisted by the property clerk, 
pulled a box from under the table in the centre of 
the court and withdrew two i)ackages and an 
envelope from it which they laid on the table. 

'' Open the exhibits and place them at the di.s- 
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posal of the witness,'' said Lord Caird to the clerk 
as Simpson stepped out of the witness-box and took 
up his position at the table. 

A night-shirt mottled brown here and there, 
especially on the left breast, was exposed to \dew. 
The feminine portion of the audience put their 
hands before their eyes, as the dirk was laid beside 
the nightgown . Simpson, assuming the attitude of a 
lecturer, faced the jury and said : 

" Gentlemen, I arrive at me conclusion in thees 
wa\ Ye obsairve thees sma* rint i' the linen, where 
a insairt the dairk ontil the linen com's oop flush 
wi' th' hUt. Noo — whaat d'ye see roun' woon side 
o' th' hilt ? A brrown mairk thot reesembles a 
huge invairted comma — is ut not sae ? " The 
jury nodded. " Noo," continued the de- 
monstrator, " ye will fairther obsairve that thees 
mairk ha' ben produced by th' impackt o' a 
clinched bond stained wi' blood doon th' ootside 
o' the leetle finger to a point on a level wi' the centre 
o' the palm o' the bond. The bond, mind ye, wa' 
clinched because ut held th' dairk. Noo^ — ye wiU 
fairther obsairve thot eef a tak' th' dairk i' me 
richt bond an' drive th' dairk thro' the rint, there's 
jost nae brrown mairk at a' onder me bond whon 
th' latter com's i' contact wi' th' linen ! Bot, whon 
a tak' th' dairk wi' me left bond an' drive ut thro', 
ye'U obsairve me clinched bond covers the stain 
to a hair ! An other wurrds, ye'll obsairve thot 
th' tail o' th' invairted comma taims fra' left to 
richt, eenstead o' fra' richt ta left, as ut maun do 
eef th' dairk es held i' th' richt bond ! " 

The jury nodded vehemently, and a murmur 
that came very near subdued applause rose from 
all sides. 

" Now, Dr. Simpson," said Crealock triumphantly, 
with a glance at Muir, " the prosecution avers that 
the tuft of hair in that envelope was torn from the 
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head or moustache of my client during his supposed 
struggle with the deceased. Will you kindly give 
us your opinion on that theory ? '* 

Simpson opened the flaps of the envelope and 
exposed a small tuft of reddish-brown, wiry hair, and 
examined them imder his glass. 

"These be jost nae hairs grown i' th* scalp 
o* any mon ! " he observed, looking at the court ; 
" these be jost a growth fra' th' maxillary tissues, 
an other wurrds, they've ben torn fra' a mon's 
beard, as any o' ye can see for yoursels, fra' their 
spiral form an' wiry texture ! " 

"Thank you. Dr. Simpson," said Crealock, and 
turning to the court, he added, " My cUent, your 
lordship, has never grown a beard and his hair 
and moustache bear no resemblance to this exhibit, 
being soft, silky, and straight." 

Several lorgnons in daintily-gloved hands were 
turned upon the prisoner to obtain xdsual corro- 
boration of the attractiveness of his chevelure. 

" And now, Dr. Simpson, will you kindly return 
to the stand and tell us how, in your opinion, the 
assassin's hands came to bear such abundant 
evidence of his dastardly crime ? " 

" There being only wan wound i' th' body o' 
the deceased and thot hees death wound," repUed 
Simpson, " which bled bot leetle, th' corollary ees 
eereseestible thot hees assassin maun ha' been 
severely wounded by th' dairk i' the hond or forearm 
i' the struggle, the mair sae because th' window- 
sash, sash-hondles, and th' roongs o' th' ladder air 
a' stained i' the same manner ! ' 

The witness then completed his testimony, 
corroborating mine in every respect down to the 
hour of our withdrawal from North Lodge. His 
cross-examination by Mr. Muir was postponed l;to 
the following day, owing to the sudden indisposition 
of one of the jurors. 
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It was a bright, cold morning when we again 
assembled in the dingy little court-room to witness 
the duel we felt sure would ensue between Simpson 
and Fergus Muir. The latter might be counted 
on to show a stiff fight in his attempt to break 
down the witness, inasmuch as it was bruited all over 
the town that the odds which had been laid upon a 
conviction, when the trial opened, had swung round 
to the time of 5 to 4 on an acquittal. 

The duel, such as it was, proved to be of brief 
duration, evidently much to Sunpson's chagrin, who 
was in the seventh heaven of controversial felicity. 

" You testified yesterday," began Muir, with an 
air of superlative confidence, " that in your opinion 
the deceased met his death at the hands of a left- 
handed man " 

" It's just nae opeenion," broke in the witness ; 
" it's as sairtain as ut is thot ye've got th' wrong 
dorgue by th' collar ! " 

" The last has nothing to do with the case, and 
you will please not interrupt me until I have 
finished. I was going on to inquire if it had not 
occurred to you that, in the course of the struggle, 
the assassin had been forced to change the dirk 
from his right to his left hand, and whether his being 
severely wounded in the process did not bear out 
that conclusion ? " 

" Weel, noo, a'm jost mair than surpraised thot 
ye should putt ma soch a question as thot ! '* replied 
the witness, " far, surely, ye maun onderstan' thot 
eef th' assassin attimpted ta leeft hees richt bond 
fra hees veectim's mouth, th' latter would ha' 
shrieked far aid ! " 

" But, for all you know, he did shriek ! " re- 
joined Muir. 

" Hoot, mon ! An' hoo aes thot posseeble wi' 
soch a laight sleeper as yair fren', Mr, Toplady, 
within a few yaards 6' the' shriek ? " 
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An iMoest peal of laughter greeted the retort 
from all round the cxmrt-rooai. Lord Cakd, re- 
pressing what wort all the appeannce of a hmad 
smile, said anstenly ; 

'* If there is any fortber exiufaitian <rf soch ill- 
timed mirth oa the part of the aodience, I shall give 
orders for the court to be cleared ! " 

Hnir came back to his too^ oppoooit with stent 
resc^ntioa. 

" And bow do you know that the a^o^pw kmd 
bis ri^t band o\'er the mouth of the deceased, 
pray?" 

' Fra' th^ eevuknce of me ane een," retorted 
the witness. *' There wa' a braad creemson eaa- 
preaaoD o' th* fingers an' tbomb o' th' assassin's 
richt bond where ut gripped th' Hps o* bees \-ictiin — 
a mairk as braad an* rid as th kxdc o' deesmay 
an yair ane face at thevs mtHnent ! " 

In spite of his lordship's warning, another out- 
hreak of hilarity occurred as spontaneous as it was 
pardonaUe. 

Muir sat down and waved the witness off the 
stand. 

" I do not care " he observed in acid tones, '" to 
imperil the dignity of this coort by allowing you 
any further opportunity to ventilate your cheap 
theories ! " 

" You mean you do not care to imperil your own 
case further ! remarked Crealock, in an audiUe 
vcHce, tmilifig at the jury with the utmost assurance. 

After a few moments pause, Crealock called Mrs. 
Farquharson to the stand. Thoroughly aware of 
her good looks and that she counted evny other 
prmninent man and woman in court as a fnend or 
social acquaintance, the lady appeared not only 
quite atjher ease, but rather to enjoy the notoriety 
^be was sure to derive from her associatioo with a 
cause calibre. 
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For my part, I was somewhat curious to leani 
from her evidence Crealock's object in using her as 
a witness for the reason that, while she had never 
shown any hostihty towards Thring, she had 
been wont to cavil at his coldness and she had shown 
a marked predilection for Dahson during the last 
hours of his life. 

She had nothing very new and startling to tell 
us until Crealock brought her up to the morning 
of the deer drive, when he suddenly put a question 
to her that made me prick my ears. 

" When you left your room, after dressing to go 
out with the others, did you observe any person or 
persons in the upper hall — otherwise the gallery ? " 

" Yes, I saw Mrs. Dalison talking to Aoam Macle- 
hose." 

" Where were they ? " 

'* They were standing in the httle passage between 
the wall of Mrs. Dalison 's sitting-room and the bath- 
room adjoining the room occupied by Major Far- 
quharson and me.'' 

Did you observe them closely ? " 
I saw Maclehose hand a letter to Mrs. Dali- 
son.^ 

What else ? " 

They conversed in low tones." 

" What else r* " 

*' I went to the head of the stairs and then went 
back to my room." 

" Why — if 1 may ask — did you return ? " 

" 1 felt rather faint. I had not l)een feeling well 
since I rose in the morning. I went back to take a 
dose of sal volatile." 

How long did you remain in your room ? " 
I had some difficulty in finding the pliial of 
salts. It must have been fully fifteen — possibly 
twenty — ^minutes before I came out of my room 
the second time. I heard my husband calling me 
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from the hall below, so I must have been delayed 
fuUy that time." 

" Did you see Mrs. Dalison and Maclehose when 
you left your room the second time ? '* 

" Yes. They came out of the passage as I reached 
the stairs *' 

" Were'they still talking ? " 

" No. Mrs. Dalison followed me down. I did 
not see where the steward went to." 

" Did you go with the others to the forest ? " 

" Only part of the way. I did not feel well 
enough to follow the guns, so I turned and came 
back to the Lodge." 

" Where you remained — how long ? " 

" All day. I lay down on the sofa and kept quiet." 

" Were you disturbed during the day ? " 

" No. No one had seen me return. I rang for 
some tea towards three o'clock and one of the 
maids brought me some." 

" You heard nothing unusual thereafter ? " 

" I heard footsteps outside my room while I was 
drinking my tea, as if someone was prowling about 
the gallery. I heard whispers and once I fancied 
I heard our name mentioned." 

" Did you catch the voice ? " 

" Not clearly, but it sounded Uke Maclehose's 
voice. He had a hoarse voice and I think I recog- 
nized it." 

" But not the other voice ? " 

" No." 

The rest of Clara Farquharson's evidence counted 
for nothing. 

In sharp tones, Crealock called out, " Mrs. 
Dalison ! " 

For the second time the beautiful widow of the 
murdered man reappeared on the stand. 

" I must ask you to raise your veil," said Crea- 
lock, brusquely. 
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Mrs. Dalison complied. She looked paler than 
on her first appearance and just a shade defiant. 

"At the coroner's inquest, Mrs. Dalison, you 
testified as to your interview with the late Aoun 
Maclehose, and you swore, on that occasion, that 
it lasted only a few minutes, and related merely to 
a missing key. How do you reconcile that state- 
ment with what we have just heard from the last 
witness ? " 

" I cannot reconcile it. I can only say I think 
Mrs. Farquharson is mistaken." 

" Why more so than yourself ? " 

" Because there was no occasion for my conversing 
that length of time with the steward." 

Crealock gazed steadily at the witness, who met 
his gaze in kind. Then he said : 

'* Are you sure you were not talking about that 
letter he handed to you ? " 

" Quite sure ! " retorted the witness resolutely 
and taking hold of the railing in front of her as she 
spoke. 

" From whom did the letter come that Maclehose 
gave you ? " 

" From an American acquaintance of mine." 

" Had it arrived by post ? " 

" Originally, yes. It had been brought over, I 
beUeve, from Fauns." 
^. " Did you notice the postmarks ? " 
* " I did not." 

" How did you know it had been brought over 
from Fauns ? 

" Maclehose said so." 

" It could not have come any other way— could 
it^? " 

f^V' I presume not." 

^'" Why do you use the word * presume ' ? " 
tij? Because, being a stranger in the place, I was not 
acquainted with the postal arrangements," 

18 
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Again Crealock concentrated his piercing e5^es 
upon those of the witness, but she never flinched. 

Then he said very deliberately : 

" Mrs. Dalison, we have used every effort 
to trace the bearer of that letter from Fauns to 
North Lodge, and we have failed. No one but 
Maclehose appears to have seen him. Can you 
account for this ? " 

" I cannot. I only know I received the letter." 

" Was it an important letter ? " 

" Oh no ! Of no importance whatever. If you 
are really curious to know, it was a begging letter 
from a former acquaintance of mine in America 
who happened to have learned that I had married a 
rich man." 

" Did you answer it ? " 

" I did not." 

" What did you do with it ? " 

" I destroyed it." 

" How ? " 

" I tore it up— in the forest." 

" Had the writer any claims on you ? " 

" Positively none ! retorted the witness, biting 
her lips. 

Crealock paused ; then said abruptly : 

'' Was the writer known to your husband ? " 

*' Not to my knowledge." 

" Had they ever met — I mean accidentally ? " 

" Not to my knowledge." 

*' Was the writer a man — or a woman ? " 

" A man." 

" And he was merely an acquaintance ? " 

" That is aU." 

" When had you last seen him ? " 

" Before I left Laramie — before my marriage." 

" Long before ? " 

" Quite a Uttie while." 

" How long ? " 
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*' I don't remember. He was what they call a 
* rancher ' in Wyoming. He came in from his 
ranch to Laramie from time to time, and it was 
on one of these occasions I saw him last, but how 
long ago I can't remember." 

" Is it not singular that a mere acquaintance 
should have been able to trace you from Laramie to 
a remote spot in Scotland — like North Lodge ? " 

" I presume he learned my address at Fauns 
from my aunt who is still living in Laramie, and 
to whom I wrote of my intended visit to Fauns." 

Silence ensued. Silence compelled by Crealock, 
who went in for one of his disconcerting manoeuvres 
that so often, in my recollection of his many 
triumphs, had resulted in a deadly thrust finding 
its way under his victim's guard. He looked 
squarely at Mrs. Dalison, then he dropped his 
eyes a Httle to about the level of her heart, then 
he raised them again with a simultaneous arching 
of his eyebrows and once more held her at gaze. 
The impression conveyed by this singular display 
of histrionics was that of a man possessed of 
clairvoyant or clairaudient powers — of a man 
who listened to inaudible voices and saw things 
and shapes invisible to his fellows, and who, seeing 
and hearing, understood what we could never under- 
stand, and was astounded at what he had seen and 
silently understood. 

Finally Crealock spoke : 

** Mrs. Dalison," he said, in emotional tones, " my 
client stands here on trisd for his Ufe and — what 
is far more to him than life — his honour. I am well 
aware that the fact of his so standing here cannot 
fail to work a prejudice against him in the minds 
of some of those who are watching this trial from 
near and afar. Among those who so watch, it is 
entirely conceivable that she who has been widowed 
by the shocking and deplorable tragedy we are deal- 

18* 
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moments of your husband yielding up his life under 
the assassin's dagger. And yet it is our firm belief 
that in this unasked question reposes the key to 
the secret which confounds us all — and, like the 
key to your sitting-room from which the assassin 
snatched the instrument of his crime, it is missing 
— missing for the nonce only, for all the experience 
of my life is at fault if the truth of this matter is 
not brought to light by the later disclosure of the 
motives which have led to this crime ! You may 
stand down ! *' 

The last phrase was almost hurled like a stone 
at the head of the beautiful witness — ^with that 
same passionate energy of contempt that had 
characterized every utterance of the advocate since 
he had taken the witness in hand. 

What did it mean, this contempt ? 

Did the speaker actually know more than we 
knew, or was it subtle artifice built up on mere 
suspicion ? I, at least, could not tell, and when 
I knew in the later time, my lips, like Laura Dali- 
son's, were sealed in faith and honour against Crea- 
lock and the World. 

With the evidence of Walter Monro and James 
Anderson, clerk of the Alexandra Hotel, at Oban, 
the testimony for the defence came to an end, and, 
after the luncheon recess, Warren Crealock deUvered 
his closing address to the jury. 

In substance it ran as follows : 

" Gentlemen of the jury ! I would be lacking 
in due respect to this court if I attempted to 
characterize in proper terms the evidence adduced 
by the prosecution in support of the indictment, 
to which we have pleaded ' Not Guilty.' My 
enforced forbearance, however, finds some consola- 
tion in the fact that what is plainly manifest to 
me must of necessity be equally manifest, not 
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only to you, but to all who have attended this 
trial, namely, that not a scintilla of evidence has 
been brought forward to connect my client with 
this crime. To prove the sincerity and what I 
believe to be the correctness of this view, I shall 
divide my contention into two parts. In the first, 
I will show you that it was impossible for my 
client to have been the murderer of his cousin, 
and in the second I will endeavour to show you 
who the murderer was, for we know him all but in 
name. 

" In charging Mr. Thring with the murder of 
his cousin, Mr. Dalison, at North Lodge, on the 12th 
of September last, the prosecution ascribes, as a 
motive, revenge for an adleged attempt on tlie life 
of my client by Mr. Dalison, and as a proof — and, 
mark you, it is one soHtary, utterly inconclusive 
proof — the fact that Mr. Dalison was found stabbed 
to death by a dirk that once belonged to my client. 

*' Now, as to the motive. What does the evidence 
show ? It shows a man of a naturally high temper 
suddenly infuriated by being made the target of 
another man's shot, and grievously wounded. 
Was there anything strange, anything unnatural 
in Mr. Thring's spirit and words of resentment ? 
Surely not ! Have we not heard time and again 
in our lives, at the close of a street fight, the worsted 
combatant cry out to his antagonist, ' I will be 
even with you yet ! ' and has murder or assassination 
followed as a rule or as a matter of course ? What 
is the habit and manner of the assassin — the coward 
with a vindictive nature and a cruel heart ? Is it 
not to slink away with burning eye and malignant 
scowl to bide his time and then to slay his enemy 
unawares and where no man can see, where no man 
is present to ward off the blow or to betray the 
crime ? Is not this the way of the assassin ? Now, 
compare Mr. Thring's honest, ebullient wrath with 
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the venomous malice of such a creature as I have 
depicted ! Is there any comparison ? None. 
Mr. Thring grappled with his cousin ofi the spot. 
His anger is the anger of the duellist, not of the 
assassin, for does he not cry out : ' Why didn't 
you \Yait imtil I came out into the open^ so that I 
could have a return shot at you ? ' There spoke 
honest, open wrath. The nature of the assassin 
dwelt not — does not dwell — cannot dwell in such 
a man as Falconer Thring, but rather in him who 
attempts to slay in guile or under cover of a pretended 
accident ! Furthermore, has not Mr. Thring in his 
word and action borne out to the letter the character 
given him in this court by his brother officers, and 
all who know him ? What did Colonel Lockhart 
and his brother officers unite in saying ? Did 
they not say that his temper was cyclonic, come 
ana gone in an instant, to be followed by the sweet- 
ness of contrition ? Did not Colonel Lockhart say : 
' Thring is a man you would expect to knock you 
down or take you by the throat in the moment of 
his wrath, but an hour later you would find him as 
sweet and forgiving as a saint ! ' Is this the man 
who would brood over an injury and then in the 
isolation of his chamber conceive in cooler blood a 
cowardly and atrocious murder ? 

*' But for the sake of argument, let us do violence 
to o^r common sense, let us prostitute our intelli- 
gence, let us smother our convictions and narcotize 
our knowledge of our fellow-men and let us assume, 
for the benefit of this ridiculous prosecution, that 
Mr. Thring did conceive this atrocious murder, 
and, I will ask you, would any man, not bereft 
of every grain of sense and not denuded of every 
power of thought and calculation, be such an utter 
imbecile as to use a weapon identified with himself 
and no other person ? Would he deliberately 
pose as such an incarnate fiend as to select the very 
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weapon he had but a few days before given as a 
present to his victim's wife ? Would he leave it 
sticking in his victim's body, like a sign-post, to 
point the way to the murderer ? Why should he 
do this when he had a small armoury of such 
weapons hanging on his bedroom waQ, the dis- 
appearance of one of which would attract little 
or no attention ? Moreover, is it credible that any 
assassin in his senses would select, as the theatre 
of his crime, his own house, in which every guest 
almost had been a witness of the quarrel on Mickle 
Brae ? With all the forest open to him and daj^ 
of sport still ahead, what would have been easier 
than for Mr. Thring to bide his time and slay his 
cousin imder the pretence of accident ? 

" The prosecution have breathed all the fire 
of imagination into Mr. Thring*s interview with 
Mrs. Dalison on the night of the murder, and 
have had the temerity to insult your inteUigence 
by inviting you to believe that my client's object 
was to spare her feelings by getting her out of 
the house before the tragedy stalked into it ! Good 
God ! has man's estimate of man's intellect fallen 
to-day to such an abysmal point that such an 
insane suggestion may be paraded in a court of 
law ? Did it never occur to these forensic con- 
stellations shining at us across this table that if 
Mrs. Dalison met my client's request, he would 
rob himself of his prey ? Was it not indeed a proof 
of Mr. Thring's return to his natural deUcacy and 
gentleness of heart that he opened a way for the 
quieting of the quarrel between his cousin and 
himself by forcing him without affront of any kind 
to bring his visit to a close ? 

" And, not content with setting up this lay-figure 
of an aristocratic assassin, the prosecution have 
invented — for indeed no other word is applicable 
to their chef-d'auvre — a design of his murderous 
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enterprise on the night of the 12th September. 
They have portrayed with a vividness that would 
place them in the n:ont rank of sensationsd novelists 
if they turned their attention, as they should, to 
that channel of earning a Uvelihood, Mr. Thring's 
furtive descent to the front door of North Lodge 
at 2 a.m. They omit to mention how he mana^d 
to drop a handkerchief that did not belong to lum. 
They are careful, however, to provide for his un- 
lockmg the door. Then they bring him stealthily 
upstairs into Mrs. Dalison*s sitting-room, from which 
he abstracts the dirk and with this last he accom- 
pUshes his fell purpose. Then we are told he 
escapes through the window of his victim's room, 
climbs down the ladder into his accomphce's arms, 
is assisted to the steward's cottage, has his wounds 
attended to, changes his clothes, with the aid of his 
aforesaid accomplice, carries a heavy ladder half 
a mile through a thick forest, conceals it, returns 
to North Lodge, enters it by the front door, which 
he carefully locks behind him, and goes to bed 
presumably in peace and comfort. I now ask our 
opponents to tell us, in return for our beUef in this 
tissue of crazy hallucinations, what Mr. Thring has 
done with his wounds? He has been carefully 
examined by the medical authorities of the prison 
and not the sUghtest trace of a wound, cicatrization, 
or scar has been discovered on his person, though 
the prosecution themselves admit that the assassin 
must have been badly wounded ! 

"To make doubly sure, however, of fastening 
this crime upon my client, they have seized upon 
an incident of somnambulism on his part, to work 
it into the edifice of their amazing melodrama. 
No less a personage than Sir Francis Treadwell has 
been called in to aid them. You will remember 
that Sir Francis quoted, during his testimony, from 
Kinglake's ' Invasion of the Crimea,' in support of 
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his contention, that deeds of violence could be 
performed by sleeping men. We were told how 
British soldiers repuked and slew thousands of 
Russians during the battle of Inkerman while 
the slayers were in a comatose condition after 
being exhausted by hours of continuous fighting. 
Well, we have obtained a copy of Mr. Kinglake s 
work, and, on referring to volume three, containing 
an account of the battie of Inkerman, we find that 
Mr. Kinglake has said nothing of the kind ! What 
he does say is that, during the lulls between the eleven 
distinct attacks made on the British position, 
* there were many (EngUsh soldiers) who slept.' 
Further comment on this misquotation is needless. 
Pressed by me. Sir Francis fell back upon a new 
theory and contended that Mr. Thring was awakened 
during his murder-compelling sleep and proceeded 
to carry out — oculis apertis — the purpose pre- 
dominant in his brain while asleep ! He concluded, 
you remember, by quoting the well-known legend 
of the somnambulistic grocer who was in the habit 
of coming down to the shop o' nights and putting 
up innumerable packages of his wares presumably 
for somnambulistic patrons ! As if there was 
any conceivable analogy between a purely j)er- 
functory action of weighing out and tying up tea, 
coffee, sugar, etc., and murdering a man after 
a desperate struggle ! Merely as a matter of form, 
we controvertea these theories by putting the 
celebrated authority, Dr. McQuaide, on the stand, 
and we are perfectly content to leave the issue 
between the two medical gentlemen in your 
hands. 

" So much, then, for the prosecution's so-called 
case against Mr. Thring. Let us now pass to 
our case — our case against the man who should be 
standing where my cUent stands. Who is this 
man ? Who is this man, a glimpse of whose 
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face we catch peering from behind the fir-trees that 
encircle North Lodge ? Who is this man, this dark 
figure, whose coat-tails, so to speak, we catch dis- 
appearing from every room we enter in North Lodge ? 
Who is the man who slept among the ferns of the 
adjoining forest the night before the murder ? He 
must be a person of some consequence to the re- 
tainers at North Lodge, for Mr. Compton, who 
discovered his lair — as he discovered many other 
things — found the invisible one had been regaling 
himself with tea drunk out of the best china kept 
at the Lodge ! Who is the man who had the 
range of the dining-room behind locked doors while 
the house was almost emptied of its guests ? Who 
is the man, whose whispers mingled with those of 
Maclehose were overheard by Mrs. Farquharsbn 
and Mr. Compton in the gallery upstairs on the 
last afternoon of Percival Dahson's life ? Who 
was the man who, suppUed with whisky, food and 
a pillow for his head, lay concealed in the window- 
box seat from the evening of the nth to the first 
hours of the 12th. That he was there has been 
attested in a marvellous way by one of those 
visitations of a Divine Providence that uses the 
humblest and simplest means of impressing upon 
mankind the supremacy of Truth and Justice in 
this world of ours ! It was ordained of God that 
one of the humblest and smallest of His creatures 
— a small terrier — should detect and proclaim — 
alas ! in vain ! — the presence of evil where no 
man suspected it. I say, who is this man ? This 
fiend of the strange handkerchief, the foreign 
footgear and the bleeding hands ? Who is he who 
knows where to seek his prey and where the fatal 
dirk is to be found that shall cast suspicion on the 
innocent ? Who is this leftJmnded ruffian who has 
made his sign-manual on the night-shirt of the 
dead ? Who is the man whom Walter Monro 
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saw stripped to the waist at six o'clock on the 
morning of September 12th bathing, and after- 
wards binding up his woimded arm by the waters 
of Freacadan Ford, three miles from North Lodge ? 
What was in the bundle he tossed into the whirling 
stream ? Where did he go after he passed from 
Monro's sight into the shadow of Heron's Wood ? 
Is he not the same man who, carefully avoiding 
Dalmally, called at Ramsay's farm, paid hand- 
somely for a frugal meal, more handsomely still 
for a wagon-ride to the outskirts of Oban, and kept 
his face partially concealed by his cap and his 
eyes by blue glasses ? Who is this man who turns 
up at the ' Alexandra Hotel,' weak and faint, as 
he told Anderson, from a fall on the hillside, who 
took a room for two hours and then vanished on 
the evening boat to Glasgow ? Again, I ask you, 
gentlemen, who is this man ? You don't know ? 
I will tell you ; he is the murderer of Percival 
DaUson ! " 

With rare pathos and resistless force of con- 
viction in every word, Warren Crealock wound up 
with a stirring appeal to " his countrymen " — " not 
to save the life, which he was ready at any time to 
lay down, but the honour and name of as gallant 
a soldier and as true a gentleman as ever drew a 
sword for his Fatherland and Queen ! " 

After the murmur of applause that greeted Crea- 
lock's effort had died away, Muir replied in a dull 
and conventional way for the Crown and Lord 
Caird summed up. It was a fair and strictly 
impartial charge with a barely perceptible bias in 
favour of the accused. At its close, the jury 
retired, and Crealock, Simpson and I went out for a 
breath of fresh air. 

" If the jury come back soon we are safe, if 
they hang out any length of time there will be a 
disagreement: If they find him ' guilty,' 1 shall 
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reform my views of Scotch common sense and never 
set my foot down north of the Tweed again in 
my Hfe ! " observed Crealock, lighting a well-earned 
cigar. 

"Ond i' the last o' yair alternatives," rejoined 
Simpson, " I'd fair sooner meet Falconer's fate 
than live wi' Mistress Dalison's conscience ! " 

" Yes ! " retorted our leader, " Mrs. Dalison's 
the most beautiful liar I ever had the pleasure 
of meeting — and I've met many ! " 

It wanted a few minutes to nine in the evening 
when the jury filed into court. They had been 
absent a Uttle over three hours — the most terrible 
hours I pray God I may ever be called upon to 
undergo. 

" Remain standing, gentlemen, please ! " cried 
the clerk. " Prisoner, stand up and face the 
jury! " 

My friend rose Uke a tower. I thought 
momentarily of a mihtary execution. It was all 
there but the bandaged eyes of the doomed man ! 

" Have you agreed upon a verdict ? " 

" We have ! " said the foreman quietly. 

" What is your verdict ? " 

" We find the charge — Not Proven I " was the 
hoarse reply. 

Falconer Thring sent in his papers, and a month 
later embarked for the Cape. 

I accompanied him to Plymouth, whence he 
sailed incognito on a steamer carrying drafts to 
reinforce the British troops on the eve of their 
campaign in Zululand. 

" When shall I see you again, dear old chap ? " 
I inquired, as we shook hands for the last time 
on the gang-plank. 

" Not until they lay hands on his murderer, 
I trust," was the quiet and stem reply. 
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The whistle of the great ** liner " blew stentori- 
ally, and the face and form of the man I loved 
best on earth faded from my eyes. 

There crept into my heart the cold of the sea ! 



END OF PHASE 1. 



Kditoriak Note : — In conformity with a stipulation forming part 
of the aj»reement between ** Mr. Frederick Compton " and myself, 
and which provided that this gentleman should not assume the rOU of 
narrator except in that portion of the story covering events within his 
personal knowledge, '* Mr. Compton'' will not reappear in these 
pages until the period is reached entitled *'The Unveiling of the 
Tnuh." 
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PHASE TWO. 



THE PHCENIX OF ISANDLWHANA. 



I. 

At dawn on the 22nd of January, 1879, ^ column of 
British troops broke up its bivouac on the banks of 
the Buffalo River in South Africa. TTiis river formed 
part of the frontier between Natal and Zululand. 
At this period the Zulus, a martial — and, what is 
more, a military — race, owed allegiance to one 
Cetewayo, their king. For certain depredations on 
the property of British subjects, tolerated (if not 
secretly instigated) by this monarch, the Imperial 
Government demanded satisfaction, and on being 
offered the princely sum of fifty pounds by way of 
solatium^ declared war upon the Zulus and ordered 
its troops to invade the territory of the former. 

The British military authorities in former Kaffir 
wars had earned an unenviable notoriety by sending 
out a boy to do a man's work, but in the present in- 
stance a respectable force of some seventeen thou- 
sand troops, Imperial and Colonial, was mobilized 
for the punitive expedition. Handled with skill 
and a prudent regard for a foe whose military 
organization was not to be despised, this force was 
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amply sufficient for all purposes, but skill and 
prudence were alike absent on this occasion. The 
dictum laid down nine years previously by a mighty 
German strategist — " March apart, fight to- 
gether " — ^had been greedily swallowed by Whitehall 
and Aldershot, but the instinct of the Briton led 
these two establishments to gulp the maxim down 
whole, with disastrous results. 

Of the entire British force available on this 
occasion, barely five thousand tramped across the 
pontoons on tnis morning at Rorke's Drift. The 
remainder — divided into two bodies — were per- 
forming a similar operation at Dutchman's Drift, 
away to the north, and at the Tugela Drift away to 
the south. Under no possible circumstances could 
either column afford support to the other in the 
event of one meeting a foe in vastly superior 
numbers. Troops are not birds, and there is an 
appreciable difference between Zululand and Wim- 
bledon Common. But these things are trifles 
compared with the all-important consideration of 
military tailoring. The buttons on the soldiers' 
tunics were sewed on in accordance with the regu- 
lations. It was quite immaterial whether the 
tactics of the force corresponded in accuracy with 
the buttons. 

The dawn gave promise of brilliant weather. Due 
east — otherwise on the line of march — a conical 
hill, somewhat resembling a couchant lion, stood 
up darkly against the heraldry of the coming sun. 
With their usual ignorance of the topography of an 
enemy's country, the staff of the column, in indi- 
cating this hill as the objective of the day's march, 
spoke of it as " Lion Kop," whereas in reality it was 
known as Isandlwhana, which signifies, in the 
Zulu language, " the little hand." Like the cloud 
sent from Heaven at Elijah's entreaty, it some- 
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what belied its nomenclature before' nightfall. We 
feel the smite of that hand in England to this day ! 
— when we are awake. 

At the head of the column rode a body of 
mounted men known as the Natal Horse. With 
them were several " scouts," furnished to the 
Imperial Government by Mr. John Dunn, whose 
services were subsequently rewarded by a governor- 
ship over part of the conquered territory. One 
of these scouts was chatting with an officer of the 
Natal Horse. Another lagged behind — purposely, 
too, it seemed, because he checked his nag sharply 
every time the animal showed a disposition to close 
up with its comrades. 

The officer was the Hon. Falconer Thring, for- 
merly a captain in the Gordon Highlanders. His 
companion was known — and unfavourably known 
at that — in Helpmakaar and Durban as Abe 
Fussell. The laggard behind them called himself 
Martin Palgrave. He sat his horse with the half- 
slovenly, half-confident air of a Western " cow- 
puncher," and wore his broad-brinmied, slouch 
hat so far over his face that no part of it was visible 
to the casual observer but a stubbly, reddish- 
brown beard. About fifty paces behind him came 
two troops of the Natal Mounted Police, and in 
turn, at a longer interval still, a battalion of British 
infantry — the South Wales Borderers — otherwise 
known as the 24th Foot. The day of the " khaki " 
outfit had not yet arrived, and the scarlet tunics of 
the Imperial troops bore some resemblance, in the 
half-light of dawn, to the crimson drapery of the 
glowing East to which the wearers were marching. 
If these last had of a sudden been inspired with the 
knowledge that ere this coming sun should be 
one hour past the meridian of its celestial journey, 
every man in their serried ranks would be on the 
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march to eternity, they probaUy would have beoi 
lost in surprise — if a British soldier can ever be 
surprised at anything, which is extremely doubtful, 
seemg that, apart from the surprises provided by 
bis foes, he can usually count upon a bountifiil 
supply at the hands of his geneials. It may be 
truly said that the British Empire has been the 
work of Divine Providence, for had it not been 
that the worth of the British soldier was ordained to 
be in exactly inverse ratio to that of his com- 
manders, no such Empire would have existed to-day. 
Five years subsequent to this red African dawn, 
Charles Gordon was to write home from Khartoum, 
" England has been made by her nonentities." II 
ever proof were wanting of the truth of this 
aphorism, men could iind that proof ad libitum 
by pointing to the Aceldama of Isandlwhana, the 
twin graves of Aylmer CoghiU and Teignmoutfa 
Melville by the Buffalo River cuid the burning 
hospital at Rorke's Drift. 

And so long as the " Home for Incurables " shall 
flourish at No. — , Pall Mall, so long in years to 
come shall we have Isandlwhanas, Rorke's Drifts, 
and heroes perishing to save a few yards of priceless 
silk from ineffable shame ! 

For several hours the column dragged its ser- 
pentine body over the trackless waste that skirted 
the foot-hills of the N'gutu range. The crest of 
Isandlwhana had long oefore been aglow like a 
cresset, and the hill itself was now bathed in the 
sunshine that dazzled the eyes of Captain Thring 
and his companions, when the strident note of a 
trumpet calling a halt broke the stillness around 
them. Many of the troopers dismounted and com- 
menced to light their pipes. The horses cast wistful 
glances at the wavmg tufts of lon^ grass that 
formed a gently midulating sea in the faint 
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morning breeze. Far behind the vanguard, a 
cloud of dust hung lazily over a long hne of 
dust-coloured helmets, beyond which ^as dimly 
discernible the inebriate progress of wagons, 
whose canvas-covered tops resembled an invasion 
of crinolines upon the domain of war. A sup- 
pressed murmur of many voices was punctuated by 
the lowing of bullocks. There was an incessant 
glint of steel. 

" Here comes the boss and his gang ! " growled 
Fussell to Captain Thring, who was surve3dng the 
country ahead through his glasses. 

*' 'Ttention ! " shouted a raucous voice, and the 
scattered troopers came to some semblance of order, 
and those dismoimted flung themselves into their 
saddles as the general and his staff trotted into 
their midst. 

The general was in the prime of life. He had a 
good honest face and a pair of wide-open grey eyes 
that wore a singularly mixed expression of alert- 
ness and apprehension. It would not be correct 
to say that they betokened chronic astonishment, 
but they seemed to hover on the verge of it. He 
spoke in a nervous, jerky manner. He had not 
a happy way of expressing himself, and events 
proved that the present business was somewhat in 
excess of his capacity. 

" You will send forward a troop with your scouts, 
commandant, to the base of the hill, and report upon 
its availability for a camp site, especially as regards 
water." 

The " commandant " saluted and gave the 
necessary orders to Thring, who promptly moved 
off with his quota of men, among whom were 
Fussell and Palgrave. 

'* Chief looks a bit worrit— eh, cap'n ? " observed 
the former. 

" Naturally," vouchsafed Thring quietly. 

19* 
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" Bad sign — worriting at the start ! " rejoined 
Fussell ; " them kind's usually left at the post ! " 

'* Keep your mouth shut and go ahead with 
Palgrave. If you spy any Kaffirs, circle to the 
right ; if the enemy's in force, circle to the left. 
Those beggars are as quick on their legs as cavalry, 
and if they get round us it's good-bye to us all — 
look alive now ! " 

*' Ye needn't tell me, cap'n ! I knows 'em," 
returned Fussell, with a malignant grin as he 
trotted ahead. • 

Palgrave followed, leaning over to adjust his 
stirrup as he passed Thring. 

*' What th' hell's the matter with yer, pard ? 
Ye hain't opened yer teeth this momin' ! " - ob- 
served Fussell, when the two scouts were out of 
hearmg. 

'' D n me if I don't recognize that bloke 

behind us ! " replied Palgrave surlily ; " and I'm 
not keen on renewing his acquaintance — see ? " 

Fussell whistled. 

" The devil ye say ! D'ye happen to have run away 
with his missus that ye're that skeered of him ? 

" Missus be hanged ! What do I care about the 
whole lot of women ? There are other things 
beside women in the world — thank God ! " retorted 
Palgrave a shade savagely. 

" Then, p'raps it's chink lies b'tween ye ! If so, 
ye needn't fret, pard, for it's long odds you or he, 
or both of ye, for that much, '11 get yere walking 
pap^ this trip — mark my words!" and Fussell 
indulged in a brutal laugh. 

'Either the words or the laugh angered Palgrave, 
for he reined up smartly and retorted menacingly : 

" See here, Fussell ! You and I have not known 
each other so long that either of us can afford to 
take liberties with the other's private affairs. You 
know as well as I do that there are more gaol-birds 
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than honest men in this lot behind us, and that 
any one of the first named is a saint compared to 

Abe Fussell. Now, pull your gun if your d d 

pride's wounded, for I'm ready K)r you ! " 

Blackguard though he was, Fussell was no 
coward, and he swung round in his saddle as if 
to take up the challenge. Then remembering the 
high rate of pay he stood to lose by being crippled 
or killed in a wayside brawl, he exchanged his 
scowl for a malevolent grimace and blurted out 
half apologetically : 

" No offence, mate ; but since ye claim to know 
so much about yours truly, ye needn't feel so 
squeamish over a dose of yer own pills. Talkin' 

about birds, though, that's d d like a blackbird 

on top o' the kopje," and Fussell pointed with his 
rifle to a tall, dark figure silhouetted on the skyline 
ahead of the riders. The two scouts brought their 
horses to a standstill, and Palgrave cautiously raised 
the brim of his hat, disclosing a broad, sunburnt 
visage, wide open, brown eyes, and a terrific scar 
that ran in a semi-circle under his left cheek from 
the nostril to the lobe of the ear. 

" Lay you odds, Abe, you can't drop that nigger 
before I do," he exclaimed, raising his " Reming- 
ton " as he spoke. 

*' Whisht ! Steady there, mate ; I wouldn't try 
it if I could ! " replied Fussell, laying his hand on 
Palgrave's arm. '* Don't ye see from his feathers 
that scarecrow's a chief ? I'll lay you odds there's 
a pile of black trash like him in the grass. I$pk ! " 

The words had scarcely passed his lips when the 
head of an assegai flashed in the sunshine and a 
half-dozen or more tall savages sprang up beside 
the gigantic sentinel. 

" We'll give 'em a chance to show their hand — 

d ^n 'em ! " murmured Fussell, " and then give 

the signal." 
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They waited. Their jaded nags 
nibUing the scrub. The Zohi wairior with a head- 
piece like the phnne on a hearse, brandished his 
assegai again in the direction of Rorke's Drift. 

**The tall bloke's ^ied our picnic party/' ex- 
claimed Fnssdl. ^* So it's ri^t about face with us, 
partner.** 

And both men clapped in the spur and wheeled 
to the ri^t. When they looked again for the 
enemy, the crest of the koppie was tenantless. In 
less than five minutes Thring galloped up with his 
troop and Fussell made his report. Thring took 
a note-book out of his sabre-tache, scribUed a line, 
tore out the page, folded it, and handed it to Pal- 
grave. 

'* Take that back to Commandant Escombe and 
rejoin me here — look ali\'e ! " 

The scout, without the formality of a salute, 
snatched the paper from Thring's hands and sped 
away on the errand. 

*' Flankers out ! Form threes ! Forrard ! " 

The troop moved forward after their leader, 
who kept Fussell by his side. 

The ground sloped upwards gently and terminated 
in a miniature pass through the ridge formed by the 
koppie, and the lower slopes of the Isandlwhana 
Hill. 

" What lies beyond that ? " inquired Thring, 
pointing to the pass. 

*' A plain as flat as a racecourse about two miles 
long and three wide," replied the scout. 

" Any cover ? " 

" None — barring a donga slap in the middle o' 
it!" 

" Running how ? " 

" East and west. There's a small stream that 
runs due south just round the comer of the hill. 
Ye'll see it from the top o' the ridge." 
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The troop halted again at the mouth of the pass 
while Thring and Fussell rode forward to recon- 
noitre. Arrived at the summit of the ridge, the 
former adjusted his glasses and surveyed the 
terrain. The country appeared to be entirely 
deserted. Under a cloudless sky not so much as 
a shadow drifted over the wide expanse, level as a 
sanded floor, that stretched from the reverse slope 
of the ridge for two miles to another and higher 
ridge eastwards which vibrated in the heat. The 
vast amphitheatre, girt southwards by the N'gutu 
range and on the north by a series of rocky eleva- 
tions, was broken almost exactly in the centre by 
a dark seam. This was the donga. A brook that 
in rainy weather attained the dignity of a rivulet 
wound about the base of Isandlwhana and dis- 
appeared in a broad field of mealie grass to the 
south. 

While Thring was taking his observations, the 
commandant of the Natal Horse came up and 
accosted the former. 

" An ideal site for camping — eh, captain ? " 

Thring shrugged his shoulders. 

" There's water, an open front and an inaccessible 
hill in the rear — but how about the right rear ? " 

The commandant looked backward at the pass, 
through which the column of mounted men was 
slowly defiling. 

" You mean, if we are attacked from the rear ? 
I don't see how that is possible." 

Thring shut up his glasses. 

*' It is possible if the enemy follows the western 
side of the hill and comes down upon our right 
rear." 



" How is he to get there ? " 
" By working round from the north — behind 
those ridges." 
And Thring pointed to the north. 
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The commandant shook his head. 

" I don't think, captain, our Zulu friends know 
enough for that. They've not been trained in 
Berlin, you know. I shall report in favour of this 
site." 

Thring made no reply, but glanced at Fussell, 
who sat down on a rock with his bridle slung over 
his arm, pulled off his hat and scratched his head 
meditatively. 

" Burton ! " sang out the commandant. 

A dapper lieutenant, with an air of Bond Street 
about him, stepped forward and saluted. 

" Take that to the general — I'll see to the water- 
ing parties myself," and the speaker handed his 
subaltern a slip of paper. 

He then moved off to look after his men, who in 
turn made for the brook to slake their thirst and 
fill their bottles. Their comrades meantime had 
their hands full, restraining the overheated horses 
from getting at the water. 

Half an hour later the main body of the column put 
in its appearance, dusty and jaded, and the sandy 
slope between the stream and the base of the hill 
became crowded with soldiery and camp-followers. 
The wagons followed amid a chorus of drivers' 
yells and the loud cracking of whips as long as 
man-of-war pennants. Dust rose. When the 
tumult subsided, it was seen that the wagons were 
drawn up in two long rows, like bathing-machines, 
under the face of the hill. 

The invasion had involved the displacement of 
Abe Fussell from his seat, and he went off on a tour 
of inspection, leading his unwiUing nag behind 
him. 

*' Your mate knows the country fairly well," 
observed Thring to Palgrave, who, having tethered 
his pony, stood hard by, drawing on his pipe. 

'' You bet he does. Abe's a good man at his 
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business — would be better still if he didn't fash his 
thumb so d d easy ! " 

Thring looked narrowly at the speaker. 

" YouV a Scot— eh ? '^ 

" Bom in Scotland," replied the scout surlily, 
pulling down the brim of his hat. " This blasted 
sunlight's enough to dazzle a blind man." 

" You should take to glasses. What part do 
you hail from ? " 

Palgrave moved uneasily, as he replied indif- 
ferently : 

" Perthshire. Left home when I was a mere 
kid." 

" Been long at tliis business ? " 

" Not hereabouts. Been in all sorts of places — 
all equally bad — ^no worse than this though ! " 
And the speaker turned on his heel and sauntered 
off to join his pal, who was haranguing a group of 
24th men by the wagon line. 
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II. 



Apart from his aptitude for calling upon strange 
gods, Fussell was a truculent devil with a sharp 
tongue and a knack of provoking rows. He stood 
with his brawny arms crossed and a short black 
pipe hanging out of the side of his ugly mouth. 
Unlike Palgrave, he wore his hat on the back of 
his head, but the nimbus of dirty grey felt did not 
impart any touch of saintliness to his fiame- 
coloured countenance. He was saying : 

'' Don't know what I'm talkin' about ? Doh't 
I ? By G — d I I was eatin' horse when you guj^ 
were cuttin' yer blarsted teeth ! I've been in every 
Kaffir racket in the last twinty year, an' 1*11 be 

d d if I ever saw things run in this fashion 

befur ! " and he pointed the finger of scorn at the 
wagons with the bullocks stiU unyoked, and added : 
" (>ie 'ud think we was at a bl— dy cattle show ! " 

A tall, strapping A.S.C. man turned on the 
speaker and exclaimed with some heat : 

" What are ye talkin' about, ye slab-sided 
gander ? What's the matter wi' 'em ? " 

'^ What's the matter ? Well— I Hke yer blarsted 
cheek ! What d'ye think wud happen to yer 
bloomin' outfit if a Zulu impi swept down on 'em 
from them hills ? " 

" We'd sweep the d d lot back agin — and 

don't ye forgit it ! " retorted the man in blue and 
white. 
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Fussell indulged in an explosive laugh that 
excited the duU-eyed admiration of the nearest 
bullock. 

" Would ye now, Miss Lucy ? I s'pose these 'ere 
monkeys has got their broomsticks inside their 
red jackets to help yer do the sweepin' ! " 

" Step back o' the wagons for five minnits, an' 
ril knock th' stuifin' out o' yer bloomin' karkiss ! " 
roared the A.S.C. champion. 

The 24 th men cheered. 

" Glad to obUge ye ! " cried Fussell, stepping 
forward, " and five minnits arterwards I'll take yer 
bloomin' photygraph and send it to yer manuny 
as a keepsake from her sodger boy." 

The impending hostihties, however, were arrested 
by the advent of an oflRcer, who shouted : 

" Tents out ! Sharp there— No. 5 ! " 

Palgrave came up and drew his pal aside. 

" Scrapping as usual ! Lookee here, Abe, that 
chap Thring s been trying to pump me. If he 
comes round you with his d — --d questions, say 
you've known me since I was a kid and that I'm 
the son of a missionary." 

Fussell screwed his pipe between his teeth 
replied with a hideous wink that spoke lexi< 





A group of officers stood watching t&e teMt- 
raising, among whom were Burmeste;^ Pulleine, 
lieutenant-colonel of the 24th, and Fatebner Thring. 
The general rode up and addressed tl^feformer. 

" I am going out on the hills with Glyn and 
Romilly for a reconnaissance in force, colonel, and 
you will take charge of the camp in my absence.. I 
am leaving you your own people ana a couple of 
guns of Le Grice's battery." 

The chief paused and pointed to the N'gutu 
hills. ;. 

'* I shall keep to th^Haigii ground and use the 
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heliograph if we sight the enemy in force. I 
expect to be back in five hours at furthest, but you 
will heUograph me if you are attacked. I do not 
think that is hkely, though. Keep your people 
well in hand and take no risks. Good luck to 
you ! " 

He then turned to his A.D.C. and gave the 
orders for the guns. When these and the larger 
part of the Natal Horse moved out for the excur- 
sion southwards, followed by a contingent of 
infantry, the defence of the camp and the entire 
impedimenta of the column was relegated to 1,054 
officers and men, of whom only 801 were Imperial 
troops. The moment the chiefs back was turned, 
conversation broke out in the Httle group. 

*' Lay you even money, Thring," cried a good- 
looking captain of gunners, *' we don't meet a Zulu 
this side of Ulundi ! " 

*' Taken for a fiver," repUed Falconer. 

" Same odds we're back in Durban in time to 
hear the result of the Grand National," continued 
the thunder-compelling enthusiast. 

" Taken ! " rejoined the Scot quietly as he 
boHl^^d both bets, and then added : "I'll give you 
six rosfour we're engaged before sunset ! " 

Thel^st offer met with no response. 

Cloud^3hadows drifted at long intervals across 
the plain, iii^ming from the east. It was now about 
eleven o'clocS^ 
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As the group of officers broke up, a colonel of 
Engineers, with a kindly expression on his intelligent 
face and a brown moustache of generous propor- 
tions, advanced and accosted PuUeine. 

" What do you say to my taking a company of 
your people with the mounted men and scouting 
a couple of miles yonder ? " and the Engineer 
indicated the low hills closing the eastern end of 
the plain. 

PuUeine shook his head. 

"The general won't have it. My orders are to 
keep the camp-guard intact." 

There appeared to be a craze for excursions in 
the . air ! 

" Then I'll take a couple of troops and the 
rocket battery," replied the other, whose name 
was Dumford. " Will you come along, Thring ? " 

The Scot assented, having a hatred of inaction. 

" You will not go further than a couple of miles, 
Dumford ? " inquired PuUeine anxiously. " We 
shaU need every man here in case of attack." 

" Only a couple of mUes ; and, besides, there'U 
be plenty of time to get back in if the enemy puts 
in an appearance," replied the other as he and 
Thring took their departure. 

PuUeine and his A.D.C. were left standing alone. 
The former's face already wore lines of care. He 
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raised his glasses and scrutinized the uplands to 
the north, the distant hills in front, and the waving 
grass to the south. No living thing appeared with- 
in his range of vision. Silence and peace brooded 
upon the bosom of the land. He swept his glass 
round until he brought into its field the long line 
of tents and wagons. In front of the former, tiny 
fwncroles curled into the air where the soldiers of 
the 24th squatted on the ground cooking their 
mid-day rations. A few yards from where PuUeine 
stood, an officer of the South Wales Borderers lay 
on the sand, scribbling in a Letts's Diary. Three 
months later, when General Marshall visited Isandl- 
whana, this diary was picked up, and in it was found 
an entry, reading : " 11.30 a.m. Men fall out for 
dinners." 

" Degacher ! '* called out Pulleine. 

The writer threw down his pencil, sprang to his 
feet and saluted his colonel. 

" TeU Watson to take a section with him and 
mount guard on the neck yonder," and the speaker 
pointed to the pass between the koppie and the 
hill. Then he added : 

" Afterwards, send Cavaye to me," 

He was visibly ill at ease. He beat the toe of his 
boot with his stick. He turned abruptly to his 
A.D.C. and said : 

" On second thoughts, S tour ton, I'll have you 
go for Cavaye. There's no time to be lost." 

The aide hurried off to the lines and the colonel 
was left alone. He turned his glasses on the N 'gutu 
hills. A few minutes later a series of flashes sprang 
out of the distance and Pulleine directed his gaze 
on the koppie where a group of men stood round 
a tripod. 

One of the group came running down to him with 
a slip of paper in his hand. 
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It read : 

" Enemy in force three miles east of you ; evidently 
drilling. Shall proceed to attack." 

PuUeine wrote on the back of the despatch and 
handed his reply to the signal to the bearer. 

Then he walked away in the direction of the 
tents with an air of abstraction. 

The two scouts squatted together by the stream, 
making their dinner off biltong and biscuit. Fussell 
took a last pull at a flask and " buzzed " it into the 
rippling water. Then he turned over, and, lying 
prone on his stomach, filled and lit his pipe. Pal- 
grave chewed on his biscuit and followed with 
despondent eyes the progress of a body of mounted 
men and a plaything along the side of the donga. 
Then he said in a low voice : 

" I've shaken my ghost, Abe ! '* 

" The devil ye have — ^and whar's he gone to ? " 
inquired his companion, gazing towards the 
camp. 

" Where he'll get a blarsted hot reception if he 
only goes far enough," rejoined the other. 
An' ye're busting with grief — I s'pose ? " 

" P'raps ! " 

Fussell gave vent to a sinister laugh. 

After a moment's silence, he turned and glancing 
sideways at his companion, said tentatively : 
'' Say, pard — are ye game fur givin' this suicide 
club the sHp ? " 

Palgrave shook his head. 

" Not I. I need the cash, Abe." 

'* Ye'U never earn it," rejoined the other. " Nor 
I, if we stay in this trap ! Look at that show 
yonder ! Did ye ever see the likes o' it ? Not a 
ghost of a laager and the whole bl — dy lot o' 
guys lying aroun' waitin' for the niggers to bury 
'em ! " 
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Palgrave blew a whiff from his pipe and replied 
doggedly : 

" For all that, I'll chance it. If I'm knocked on 
the head, there'll be no mourners, and the vultures 
will save the parish burial expenses." 

As he spoke an officer of the 24th, followed by a 
section, came up. He was a mere child in appear- 
ance and looked as if he should be on the Eton 
playing fields instead of tramping through Zulu- 
land. 

" Colonel wants one of you chaps to come along 
with us up there," he said in a treble voice, while 
he pointed to the rock-strewn bluffs northwards. 

The scouts looked at each other. 

" Don't keep us here a week — either of you 
will do," continued Cavaye. 

Fussell drew a coin from his pocket and sent it 
spinning in the air. 

" Tails ! " cried Palgrave. 

Tails it was. He rose. 

He httle knew what the win of the toss meant 
for him. That was to come later. Without a 
word he turned and followed the squad, leaving his 
mate sprawling on the sand with his hat drawn 
over his face. 

Fifteen minutes later Palgrave and his com- 
panions became mere specks of coral on a mound of 
brown paper. 

Then a ball of cotton-wool appeared in the au 
above the eastern hills, and a faint report came 
back with the wind. 

Fussell sprang to his feet. 

In the camp behind him the bugles were soimding 
the ''Alert." 
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IV. 



" I think we have reached Pulleine*s limit, 
Thring," observed Dumford, lifting his helmet 
and mopping his broad brow as the Natal troopers 
came to a halt within a few hundred yards of the 
eastern uplands. 

" There's a break in the ridge to the left," replied 
the Scot ; " practicable, too, I think. Suppose 
we take a look through it ? " 

Dumford brought his glasses to bear on the 
cleft indicated. Then he dropped his hand sud- 
denly and said in a low voice : 

" It's an ambush ! I saw the glint of a spear- 
head. We had better retire." 

The order was given and the troop fell back a 
hundred yards or so. Dumford rode up to the 
officer in charge of the rocket battery and said : 

*' You might send a couple of shells into the deft 
yonder. I think it's occupied." 

The aim was good. Both rockets exploded well 
inside the chasm. An eruption of black figures 
took place. They swarmed like bees on the hill- 
side. 

" Open out I Threes about ! " shouted Thring. 

The order was given none too soon. All along 
the front the foot-hUls vomited streams of inky 
blackness tipped with steel. It was the vanguard 
of the N'gombakosi regiment, the promachoi of a 
host of twenty thousand Zulus. 

20 
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The savages poured on to the plain and dressed 
ranks with wonderful precision. Like magic, a 
second body of spearmen dropped down from the 
north-eastern hills and formed up in alignment 
with the first comers. This was the Ityotyosi 
regiment. 

" Give 'em a volley, Thring, and then retire on 
the camp ! " shouted Dumford. 

The carbines cracked and several black figures 
lurched forward and rolled in the dust. Hoarse 
cries rose from the ponderous mass, and with a 
mighty heave the dark cloud of naked warriors 
surged towards the little band of horsemen. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, the rocket- 
battery was wiped from the face of the universe. 
It had served the puny purpose of a mosquito. 
That was all. 

A running fight ensued, the fleet-footed foe, though 
en masse, gainmg upon the retreat at every stridfe. 
Not a few troopers fell under the hurtling assegais, 
and the retreat degenerated into a rout. 

" Make for the donga ! " yelled Thring, as the 
right horn of the Ityotyosi began to curl round his 
conunand and threatened to outflank him. 

The rout became a stampede. The troopers 
tumbled pell-mell into the donga, each man riding 
for himself. They discharged despondent shots 
into the dark ranks of their m)niad foes before they 
disappeared in the boulder-strewn gully, but the 
bullets had as little effect on the black flood as 
pebbles tossed into a mountain torrent. Derisive 
yells and a hailstorm of assegais came in response. 
Before his horse plunged down with the others, 
Thring caught a brief glimpse of the camp. 

All was confusion. Drivers, sutlers, and carriers, 
in a wild rush that overthrew hundreds, were making 
for the neck between the koppie and the hill, only 
to meet death ]at the hands of a body of Zulus that 
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had stolen round the western face of Isandlwhana. 
The Imperial troops, drawn out in a line as slender 
as a scarlet thread, stiff as a hedge-row, were pouring 
volley upon volley of leaden hail into the advancing 
tidal wave of impenetrable blackness. Behind the 
flimsy red barrier mounted officers raced and tore 
from one end of the Une to the other, shouting 
orders that no man could hear in the frightful din 
of firearms and savage yells. Behind those in turn, 
the maddened bullocks, breaking away from the 
wagons, swirled in droves, goring each other in 
frenzy, while others, entangled in the guyropes of 
the tents, crashed to the earth, bringing down their 
companions in a hideous pile of bellowing ruins. 
Above the deafening uproar, the hoarse coughing of 
the field guns and the screech of bursting shells 
bore testimony to the unflinching valour of the 
British artillerymen standing by their brace of 
fifteen-pounders to the last. Then, as the swarm- 
ing Ityotyosi closed with the scarlet thread, a vast 
curtain of dust rose hke a wall and cut off Thring's 
view. 

Down through the bottom of the donga, like a 
mill-race, swept the tide of Colonial horsemen 
and howling Zulus, while those of the latter who 
kept to the level plain thronged the edges of the 
donga and assegaied the fugitives in flank. Wedged 
into the centre of his panic-stricken troops Thring 
was as powerless as a child. To rally his men 
was impossible. Death, agony and demolition were 
alone captains here. The pressure of the pursuing 
thousands drove the pursued forward like a pro- 
jectile from the barrel of a rifle until the head of 
the donga was reached. Then a frightful scene 
ensued. Seeing their fugitive foes chased out of 
their line of retreat by the N'gombakosi, the left 
horn of the Ityotyosi faced about and headed 
off the game. There was no escape. Down went 

20* 
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Dumford and ten troopers like ninepins, as their 
chargers, struggUng out of the mouth of the donga 
collided with the Uving wall of Zulus. Just as 
Thring was lifting his horse for a leap over the 
writhing mass that toppled backwards like broken 
water, a gigantic spearman drove his assegai into 
the animsd's neck as a needle is thrust through sail- 
doth. Stricken to death, the horse reared and fell 
backwards, casting its rider Uke a stone from a sling 
into the whirlpool of the dying and the dead. 
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Meanwhile, under the frowning brows of Isandl- 
whana, the briefest of war tragedies spun like a top 
to its dismal end. From the time that the eastern 
hills yawned and vomited forth their scwnbre myriads 
of destroyers to the moment when these last dashed 
Uke a rolling flood against the criinson groyne 
barely twenty minutes had elapsed. In that in- 
terval young Cavaye, followed by his squad and 
Martin Palgrave, had made good his retreat to the 
threatened camp, bearing the dread tidings of the 
attack that was impending from the rear. Forming 
up with Younghusband s company that closed 
the left of the British line, the Uttle band found 
itself on groimd somewhat higher than that occupied 
by their comrades, the ledge-like elevation of which 
enabled Palgrave to survey the final struggle as 
if he were ensconced in the box of a theatre and 
looked down upon the stage. A strange indif- 
ference to his fate took hold of the scout. Kneeling 
on all fours so as to see under the ring of smoke 
that floated upwards from the fringe of rifles, he 
marked every incident of the closing scene. Utterly 
regardless of the gusts of bullets, the body and 
claws of the Zulu army encircled their prey like a 
colossal crab. As fast as the savages fell their 
comrades snatched up the prostrate forms and 
hurled the bleeding corpses with the force of 
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battering-rams against the foe. In a twinkling, the 
scarlet thread was snapped in a dozen places and 
was torn to shreds. Then away to the right 
Palgrave caught sight of two horsemen jamming 
their steeds, fiank to fiank, saddle to saddle, 
shoulder to shoulder, through the seething mass and 
holding aloft the torn banners of the South Wales 
Borderers. Up and down Uke piston-rods jerked 
the colours as a black hand came up through dust 
and smoke and grabbed the silken folds or the 
precious emblems were torn from the profaning 
grasp by the heroic centaurs. The sight fascinated 
Palgrave. He sprang to his feet with a shout. He 
heeded nothing about him. He did not mark the 
swirhng black eddies below that momentarily 
swallowed up the shreds of crimson. He did not 
feel the pressure about him, as, step by step, his 
comrades were driven like sheep against the slope 
of the hill and he was jostled like a football by 
struggling and dying men. He could only see 
those twain who, hounded by a yelling pack of 
black wolves, hewed their way with pistol-shot and 
sabre through the bloody ruck of friend and foe to 
freedom and glory, to breast the swollen stream, 
and miles away to sink, horse and man, upon 
Mother Earth in the last sleep of the true and the 
brave ! 

Then something whizzed and flashed like a bolt 
from heaven past his eyes and stuck quivering in the 
hill. A hideous grunt — and a poor wretch in red 
trussed like a fowl by a skewer, staggered against 
him. Palgrave clubbed his carbine and brained 
the slayer. A voice yelled : 

" Soak the bl — dy niggers, pard ! " 

And Fussell, staggering like a steer stricken in 
the shambles, tottered towards him. He looked 
like a maniac with his dead-white face and rolling 
eyeballs. 
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" Give 'em h ! " 

It was the scream of a ghost. The corpse 
slumped against Palgrave with an assegai transfixmg 
the Masphemous throat. Yelling vengeance, Martin 
swung his weapon again and took life for life. The 
next moment something crashed into his head and 
he remembered no more. 

A soldier of the 24th, clubbing his Snider for a 
last blow at his enemies, had smitten Palgrave 
on the back of the skull and had toppled him over 
the ledge into the churning cesspool of white flesh, 
black flesh, blood, dust, feathers, and ruin that to 
this day have made the name of Isandlwhana an 
offence in the sight of God and Man ! 
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VI. 

And why ? 

Because on this red spot of the world stands the 
Spirit of England with a hand resting on the heights 
of Heroism and a foot besmirched in the valley of 
HumiUation and Shame. 

Of what avails it — the glory of these twain who 
rode from Obscurity to undying Fame in one brief 
hour — if Incompetence and Ignorance are for ever 
to encompass unmerited Honour through the 
grave of Honour itself ? 

Of what avails it — the monument that John Chard 
and Gonville Bromhead have raised out of the 
smouldering embers of Rorke's Drift, if the upas 
tree of Folly and Favouritism is allowed to floiirish 
endlessly on the shady side of Pall Mall ? 
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The sun sank redly. The slayers, dad in the 
vestments of the slain, slunk away to their kraals in 
the east, '* fearful of the unpropitious moon." 
They had done their king's biddmg. They had 
** eaten up " those who came to vex the land and 
mock the shade of Chaka ! — Chaka, who knew 
more of war in his little black finger than all the 
wise heads that nodded under the eaves of White- 
hall ! 

Twilight fell. The wind rose and swept over the 
silent plain, but the breath of the wind was the only 
breath that was there save where a man lay in the 
bowels of the donga, pinned under a dead horse, 
and where one other lay insensible in the vat of 
slaughter under the lion-shaped hill. 

The man in the donga awakened from his dream- 
dark, looked upwards as from the bottom of a pit, 
saw a star, hoped, and then, weary of strife and 
all the anguish of the world, fell back into uncon- 
sciousness. 

He woke again when the sky above him was 
encrimsoned, and remembered that men called him 
Falconer Thring. In the semi-darkness of his open 
grave he extended aching arms. Oie hand touched 
something cold, compressible and clanuny, the 
other fell on what was chill, hard and smooth — a 
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dead man's face and the batt of a carbine, so the 
lig^t of day proclaimed when the crimson awning 
above changed to gokL Twice tried the prostrate 
man to raise himsdf into a sitting posture, bat the 
weight of the dead horse lying across his shins 
and the excrodating pains of innumerable bruises 
defeated his efforts. Besides, hunger and thirst 
had rendered him pitiaUy weak. He feJl back 
again supine and contemplated the Death around 
hnn with languid interest. Blood was every- 
where — splashed cm stones and trickling into a 
pool witlun a y^id of his face from a slain charger. 
The animal lay on its back with its hind Iqgs 
breaking the sky-line of the donga, rigid as posts, its 
forelegs crooked like a pair of sickles. The act of 
leaping and of dying had been almost simultaneous. 
A breeze fanned a tuft of mimosa and told of the 
sweetness of life. Dark shadows, borne on flap- 
ping wings, screeched overhead and heralded the 
fouhiess of dissolution. 

Thring squirmed painfully, and, getting his be- 
numbed fingers on the stock of the carbine, pulled 
the weapon to his side. Even this effort was ex- 
hausting. He twisted himself to the right and 
looked at the corpse beside him — a sergeant of his 
troop— who grinned horribly at the heavens. The 
deaa man's water-bottle slung on its strap lav 
within reach. The living man clutched it, and, 
drawing the cork with his teeth, quenched his 
burning thirst. That blessed legacy from the 
departed, more precious than heaps of gold, revived 
Thring's energies with the potency of alcohol. 
He raised himself on his left arm, and, careless of 
agony, using the carbine as a lever, prized up 
the inert mass of horseflesh just enough to release 
his right leg. He lay back and rested until the 
flies came down and buzzed over that sickening pool 
beside him ; then, smitten with loathing, grabbed 
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his lever and desperately freed his other leg. The 
long and heavy pressure had paralyzed the circula- 
tion of his lower limbs and he was forced to drag 
himself on all fours out of the trench of horrors. 
As he crawled over the lip of the donga great swathes 
of Ught from the rising sun smote Imn to blindness. 
When vision returned, he gazed over the plain — 
converted into a placid lake of molten brass by the 
inrushing floods of Day. 

Using the carbine as a staff, Thring struggled 
to his feet. He stood erect, trembling, and with 
true Scottish piety gave thanks to Goa for resur- 
rection from the tomb. Then with the tottering 
gait of senility and racked with pain in every fibre 
of his body, he shuffled slowly westwards. The 
cloud of vultures, relieved of the presence of Life, 
sank down behind him into the pit of Death. 

For some time he laboured on his way without 
thought of where he was going or how long his 
enfeeoled condition would allow him to hold out. 
Then dizziness seized him. He stopped, and, 
leaning upon his weapon, looked ahead. About 
half a mile in front the streamlet danced in the 
brilliant sunshine. Beyond, where the plain met 
the slope of the hill, the ground had the appear- 
ance of dark loam piled with wreckage. Clouds of 
vidtures, ever and anon, swirled into the dear, 
fresh morning air, shrieking and screeching, then 
swooped downwards and disappeared in the loam. 
The sight of the Umpid water gave the solitary 
wayfarer renewed strength. As he pressed for- 
ward, the glint of steel between the koppie and 
Isandlwhana caught his eye. Before he could raise 
voice or hand, a squad of red-coated figures dribbled 
away through the tiny pass like the sands filtering 
in an hour-glass. 

It was the rearguard of the excursionists to 
N'gutu, who, having passed the night on the 
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koppie, were now turning their backs chi Zululand, 
with a wholesome regara for whole skins and a 
natural dislike of disagreeable neighbourhoods. 

The Dead could not remonstrate. 

But They could impeach ! 
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Thrin^ flung himself prone on his stomach and 
drank his fill. If all the impis in the kingdom of 
Cetewayo had been on his heels, he would have had 
that drink before giving up the ghost ! He bared 
his neck, rolled up the sleeves of his tunic, and 
bathed his burning brows and aching arms. Fierce 
pangs of hunger now assailed him. He picked up 
his carbine, and, wading waist high, crossed over 
to Aceldama. 

No man in the flush of health and good living 
could have taken another step here. Only one who 
was half dead and intent on food— even though it 
lay in the jaws of hell — could proceed. Naked 
black corpses in hundreds, stark-naked white 
corpses in fifties, in every conceivable attitude, the 
former torn by shell and riddled by bullets, the 
latter lacerated by steel and battered by clubs, lay 
in heaps on every side. Dead bullocks, dead cattle, 
several dead horses, dead dogs — pets of the 24th 
Foot — dead non-combatants and dead mules 
sprawled and festered in the African sun. Dis- 
hevelled tents, broken wagons, camp kettles, 
mealie bags, biscuit boxes, tinned meats, bottles, 
helmets, shreds of uniforms, rifles — broken and 
unbroken — cartridges by the thousand, ammunition 
boxes, live shells, books and papers were strewn 
in every direction as if some cyclone, wandering 
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over the face of the earth, had concentrated all its 
pent-up energies and had exploded in this nook of 
the universe ! 

With utter indifference bom of his pressing needs, 
the living but famished observer broke open with 
the butt of his carbine the nearest biscuit-box and 
appeased his hunger. Searching among the 
wagons Thring came across a dead driver pinned 
to the earth by an assegai driven into his mouth. 
The man appeared like a juggler engaged in sword- 
swallowing, his open eyes measuring the length of 
the weapon he was bent on engorging. A pile of 
cheese-boxes formed an avalanche from the cart 
to the corpse. From a broken box Thring helped 
himself to cheese with the point of a bayonet. As 
he was finishing his ghastly breakfast, he caught 
sight, out of the comer of his eye, of something that 
moved. 

He turned. 

Half hidden by a boulder, behind which he knelt, 
was a Living Man ! 

To^ A man ? Rather some hideous Afrit, spawned 
by the red, steaming clods of the battlefield, this 
creature appeared with its torn, stained and be- 
draggled garments, its frowsy, carrot-coloured hair 
clotted Medusa-like on one side, into snaky coils of 
crimson, a congealed decoction of which clung like 
plaster to the beard and neck. Blazing, maniacal 
eyes — a scarred cheek and hands — unspeakable ! 

For a moment Thring fairly quailed. Then he 
rose, advanced towards the apparition and cried 
out : 
;5. '* Palgrave I " 

The figure made no response. It remained in 
an attitude of devotion. 

Thring advanced further and proffered his water- 
bottle, which was snatched out of his hand with 
tigerish ferocity — and drained. Thring laid bis- 
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cuits and cheese on the boulder, which were con- 
sumed ravenously as if by fire. He then held up 
the empty bottle and inquired : 

" More ? " 

The creature nodded, and Thring, running and 
leaping over the flakes of slain, proceeded to re- 
plenish the flask. As he rose to return on his errand 
of mercy, his dread companion sprang to his feet 
and came limping towards him. The two met 
between the heaps of dead. The hideous phoenix 
drank again. The docile expression of a cowed dog 
came into his eyes. 

" You are Martin Palgrave — are you not ? " 

A rasping croak in response. 

" Palgrave — who's Palgrave ? " 

Thring was perplexed. It certainly was Palgrave. 
Perhaps the poor devil had lost his mind. 

" Who are you ? " 

" I don't know ! " 

They stared at each other. 

Then Thring said : 

*' Do you know me ? " 

The other shook his dreadful head — then squealed 
from pain. 

" Come — let me clean you up a bit ! " continued 
Thring, touching the man's elbow. 

The latter obeyed like a child. 

Thring pressea him down on his knees by the 
stream and washed him as a nurse washes a boy, 
taking care not to disturb the matted " red snakes " 
for fear of restarting the haemorrhage that created 
them. 

He then refilled his bottle and slimg it roimd the 
man's shoulder. 

" Wait here a moment ! " said he imperiously. 

The man stood still as a waxwork. 

Meanwhile, Thring returned to the cart, filled his 
haversack with biscuits and1|a hunk of cheese^ 
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and proceeded to search for another water-bottle. 
It was a sickening quest. He recovered two. The 
Zulus did the searcher a good turn when they 
stripped their foes of their red tunics and thus 
relieved him of the necessity of despoiling the dead. 
After washing and filling the flasks, Thring tum^ 
to the silent figure and said : 

" Come ! Let us try and get to Rorke's Drift ! " 

" Who's that ? " croaked the man. 

Thring stared. 

" Doirt you know where you are ? " 

The man uttered a mournful negative. 

Thring placed his arm in the other's and led him 
away. They followed the margin of the stream 
towards the koppie. The sky had become over- 
cast, assuming the hue of new bronze. 

" What are they doing ? " croaked the man, 
pointing at the slain. 

"Dead— all dead— killed in battle!" retorted 
Thring. 

" Why ? What battle ? Who killed them ? " 

" Oh ! never mind ! We'll talk of that later." 

" Later ? " inquired the man humbly as they 
trudged on. 

" Yes. Later. Why should you care ? You've 
forgotten your own identity. You're a lucky 
man ! " 

The other looked wistfully at the speaker. He 
took no notice of the compliment. Perhaps he 
didn't know a compliment from a corpse. 

They crossed the neck between the koppie and the 
hill. The exercise had resolved the stiffness of 
Thring's limbs, but his companion limped painfully, 
and leaned heavily on his rescuer. From time to 
time the latter glanced at the scarred cheek of liis 
fellow-traveller. Where had he seen that scar 
before ? 

The track in front of them was scored with deep 
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ruts and punctuated with footprints and hoof- 
marks. It was only necessary to follow these to 
make sure of their reaching Rorke's Drift. . . . They 
had struggled along for a couple of miles when 
tlie neigh of a horse broke the silence around them. 
They stopped. There was a rustling in the meahe 
grass behind them, and a riderless cavalry horse 
emerged and trotted up to the wayfarers. Thring 
caught the bridle, and, telling his companion to 
hold the animal, plimged into the grass in search of 
the rider. He searched in vain tor a while, and 
returned to his comrade, whose face had grown 
sensibly whiter. 

" Can you ride ? " inquired Thring. 

The man nodded perfunctorily. 

Thring helped him into the saddle and they pro- 
ceeded, Thring leading the horse — jaded, but in 
fair condition. 

They had proceeded some miles when the man 
began to reel in his saddle, and they stopped again. 

" Drink ! " said Thring, passing up one of his 
bottles. 

The man drank, then murmured huskily : 

" I'm feeling bad. Want to lie down. 

" We'll reach home soon. Brace up ! " replied 
Tliring. 

"I'm pretty near done ! " muttered the shock- 
headed equestrian. 

They stopped again. Thring unslung his car- 
tridge belt and bottles, took off his jacket, and, 
rolling it up, laid it across the horse's neck. 

" Lie forward on that — I'll keep you steady." 

The man obeyed, letting the bndle fall and drop- 
ping his arms supinely on the animal's shoulders. 

Thring crossed over, and, placing his right hand 
on the man's back, took the reins in his left. Thus 
they moved on. 

Thring was sensible of a growing weakness on 

21 
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his own part, bat being measuraUy supported t^ 
tbeir fonr-1^^ ally, he stuck r^ohitdy to te 
work. Occasionally, however, the landscape tod 
a tendency to gyrate. The halts became mon 
frequent. The horse, too, began to show signs oi 
being dead beat, and on each occasion resumed iti 
jotimey with greater reluctance. As for its bardfii, 
the man lookM whiter than ever. Thring could not 
tell whether he was alive or dead. He dared not 
pause to ascertain. He fdt pretty far gtme him- 
sdf. 

They trudged on for a while. Then suddenly the 
animal came to a dead stop and neighed pitifoUr. 
Thring looked up with weary eyes. Behind the 
rise of the ground in fnmt a tall colunm of black 
smoke curled lazily skywards. 

Thring raised his bottle to his lips, drank and 
nerved himself to a finjil effort. He goaded the 
horse to emulate his example. The faithful beast 
raised its drooping head and they crawled over the 
rising ground. 

There came into view a rapidly running, titrgid 
river, and on the opposite bank stood a collection 
of rude buildings, one of which was slowly burning. 
An enclosure formed of mealie-bags and boxes con- 
nected the burning edifice with the others, on <Hie 
of which floated the Union Jack. Men in red coats 
moved hither and thither among hundreds of pros- 
trate black figures covering the slope down to the 
river. Across the last was a bridge of ponts, on 
which were several men in red and one in dark blue. 

The horse neighed again and stopped. 

A cry came from the ponts. 

A cap was thrown up in the air, and the man in 
blue came running across the bridge followed 
by the others. 

Breathlessly they tore up the shelving ground 
towards the newcomers. 
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A voice struck Thring's dull ears : 

"Thring — by all that's holy! What have you 
got there, old man ? " 

" The strangest bird I ever trapped — a Phoenix 
from Isandlwhana ! " mannured the one ad- 



Then he burst into a low, crazy laugh, and fell 
senseless into the anns of the defender of Rorke's 
Drift. 
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IX. 



A flapping blind allowed the sunshine of a bril- 
liant afternoon to percolate intermittently through 
the sordid window of the upper storey of Help)- 
makaar school-house, which, for the time being, 
had been converted into a military hospital. Every 
time the blind flapped, the simbeam falling upon 
the newly white-washed wall brought into strong 
relief the auburn hair of the man who lay on the 
cot nearest the window. There were two other 
cots in the square, little room : one next that 
occupied by the auburn-haired man had for its 
occupant an invaUd, who possibly had no hair at 
all, inasmuch as his head, which was averted from 
the window, was swathed in bandages that ful- 
filled the purpose of a night-cap. The third cot, 
with its head against the opposite wall, was empty, 
its former occupant having been transferred a few 
hours ago to the town cemetery. The firing party 
that had performed the last martial rites over his 
final resting-place were at this moment passing 
under the window to the jocimd strains of "Bonnie 
Dimdee." 

As the strains of music died away up the street, 
the door of the room was pushed open and a fresh- 
complexioned officer in the fatigue kit of the Army 
Medical Corps entered. He made his appearance 
at the very moment that he of the auburn hair had 
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failed in his nineteenth attempt to flummox an 
importimate fly which had landed three times on 
a nnely-chiselled nose and elsewhere. 

" rU send you up a newspaper, Thring, when 
I go down again. There's nothing like a folded 
newspaper for squelching those pestilent devils ! 
And it's the only use I've ever had for a newspaper 

since one of the d d sheets omitted the first 

letter of my name ! " 

The surgeon's name was Bass. 

" Beg you'll do nothing of the kind," replied 
Thring, with a yawn ; " it's the only amusement I 
have — catching fliies. How long are you going to 
keep me in this stable ? " 

Dr. Bass sat down on the edge of the cot and 
scratched his head. Then he said meditatively : 

" It's taking a bit of a risk, but I've about made 
up my mind to cart you down to Durban and ship 
you home. You're not coming along fast enough 
here." 

" I didn't come out to be sent back like a hope- 
less ' crock ' in two months," rejoined the other. 

Bass hummed *' Bonnie Dimdee " ere he replied : 
*' When a man comes into hospital with a whole 
skin, and at the end of three weeks exhibits a thready 
pulse and a temperature of one hundred, it's about 
time to find a change of air for him, or — -" He 
did not finish the sentence. 

Or what ? " inquired Thring indifferently. 
Most of that kind finish up where there's no 
air at all — to speak of ! " 

The invalid changed the subject. 

" How's Palgrave coming along ? " and he jerked 
a white hand towards the sleeper in the night-cap. 

Bass turned. 

"Oh! He? I'll tell you a secret, Thring. 
My professional reputation hangs on that chap s 
noddle. He came m— or, rather, you brought hun 
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in — with a cracked skull. It wasn't so much of a 
crack, after all. He's seen hot times in ki$ days 
before this, and should have, I might say, several 
more lives than a cat in his composition. What 
do you suppose we found when we were making 
repairs on lum ? " 

"A scar like the new moon on his fiz. I've 
marked it," interposed Thring. 

" Oh, that's nothing. I'm speaking of the 
beggar's head-piece. Why, we foimd a regular 
ditch of a welt running roimd the base of the skull 
from one mastoid process to the other. It was as 
wide as an umbrella-strap and almost as thick. 
How he got it and how he came out aUve with it 
— beats me ! Perhaps he'll tell us next time he 
wakes up." 

" Why, the poor devil can't identify himself 
even ! " protested Thring. 

" Ah ! retorted Bass, with a comfortable giggle, 
*' that's where my great future comes in. When 
you told me last week about his loss of memory, 
I put my thinking-cap on. I thought ' a great 
think ' — as the Yankees say — and then went for 
Carton, our C.S. I got his consent, and 5^esterday, 
if you please, we etherized that red-headed duck, 
and clapped him again on the table. Sure enough, 
I found what I was looking for — a splinter of bone 
no bigger than the prong of an oUve-fork pressing 
on the third frontal convolution. I've managed 
to get rid of the displacement, and if Palgrave 
doesn't remember Palgrave when he opens his 
peepers — why, for all I care, all the newspapers on 
earth can abbreviate my cognomen and tell the 

truth for once in their Uves ! Now I must be off 

Oh, by the way, I hear they've recommended you 
for a V.C." 

" I don't see what for ! " repUed Thring, with a 
faint blush. 
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" None of the men who win it ever do," was Dr. 
Bass's comment, as he rose and left the room, after 
a hurried glance at the sleeper in the next cot. 

The newspaper came up by an aide, and when 
the man retired Thring thought no more of flies or 
Victoria Crosses, but began to read London views 
of Isandlwhana. 

He was so far engrossed in his reading that he 
failed to notice the awakening of Dr. Bass's fateful 
patient, or that the latter had turned, and was 
regarding him with wide-open grey eyes, in which 
there resided rather more intelligence than could 
be found at the moment in the optics of the Staff 
of the South African Field Force. 

A faint voice inquired : 

" Is the pater still wondering why Bluebell 
didn't kick my head off for good and all ? " 

The paper dropped from Thring's hand. He 
raised himself slowly, gazed at the white, clean- 
shaven face and the wistful, grey eyes. The porch 
at Fauns, the limp and apparently lifeless form of 
a lad carried up the steps to a beautiful and frantic 
mother, and a pony running off down the well- 
remembered drive — all this flashed Uke a levin- 
bolt out of the black past ! 

, " Malcolm I lad, where have you been all these 
years ? " 

*' In hell — best part of the time ! " drowsily 
murmured the Phoenix of Isandlwhana, who then 
turned over and fell asleep again. 



END OF PHASE II. 
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PHASE THREE. 



THE UNVEILING OF THE TRUTH. 



In the autumn of the year 1880, Mary and 1 re- 
turned from a visit to the United States, whither 
we had gone on our honeymoon. 

A week after our arrival in London we found 
ourselves in Bond Street on a fine afternoon, passing 
Streeter's. Mary lias a slight weakness for precious 
stones, a relic of fetish-worship that I am inclined 
to condemn. We stopped and commenced an 
inspection of the glittering baubles and gold plate 
in the shop window when my wife suddenly turned 
and exclaimed : 

" By the way, Frederick, didn't you once tell 
me your birthday came on the 25th of October ? " 

" Since you are the only person to whom I am 
in the habit of making foolish remarks, it is highly 
probable that I did," 1 replied, adding : '" What 
of it ? " 

" Well, to-day is the 25th of October, and, 
whether you like it or not, I'm going to present 
you with a scarf-pin, in place of that hideous mosaic 
you have on which looks like a fragment from the 
floor of a Turkish bath ! " 
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" For all that, it's a talisman ; I wouldn't lose it 
for worlds." 

" Some woman, I suppose ! " returned Mary 
loftily. '' I hope she had looks better than her taste ! " 

I smiled. We had not travelled long enough 
in double harness to risk a tease, so I replied 
promptly : 

" You're wrong ! Falconer Thring gave it to me 
when we were leaving Eton. . . .'* 

" You might know it ! " sniffed her lad3^hip ; " a 
boy's idea of taste begins and ends in a tuck shop I 
Let's go in here ! " 

I resigned and followed her into the jeweller's. 
There were quite a number of people in the place, 
and we made our way to one of the rear counters. 
A man, whose back struck me as familiar, was seated 
at the further end examining a parure of diamonds 
which a salesman held at arm's length under the 
gas-light, to exhibit the purity and brilliancy of 
the stones to the best advantage. 

" That's peviectly stunning ! '* cried Mary, either 
from enthusiasm or as a result of our visit to Yankee- 
dom, speaking in a louder voice than usual. 

The man in the chair turned roimd. 

Falconer Thring ! 

*' From Fred's composed manner, I should say 
— married ! I congratulate you both ! " said the 
dear old chap, rising and takmg Mary's hand. 

" Go and do thou likewise, Senor Capitan ! " re- 
joined my wife. 

'* I shall follow your commands on Saturday, 
Mary Compton ! Bring your captive round to 
12, Bruton Street, with me, and I'U give you a cup 
of tea and full details ! " 

Then he gave some instructions to the sales- 
man that brought a glow of triumph to the latter's 
countenance, and we left the shop — without my 
birthday present ! 
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" Yes," said my friend, as we gathered round 
his cosy hearth ana steaming " Lapsang Souchong." 
" Yes, Laura and I are going to be spliced on 
Saturday ! If the inteUigence is unwelcome, don't 
hesitate to tell the usual lie, and look happy over 
it!" 

'* I think it's the best answer in the world to 
those twelve numskulls in Stirling ! *' I rephed, 
after we had tendered our felicitations. *' My only 
anxiety is that you may not allow us to see you 
turned off ! " 

'* It nearly came to that, for I didn't know where 
on earth to find you. I called at every one of your 
old haunts, but, beyond learning that you were 
in America, I could ascertain nothing. I have 
known several better correspondents, too, than you 
—Fred ! " 

" When a man goes to the Cape at a moment's 
notice and leaves no address behind him, I have 
known several easier things than correspondence ! " 
I retorted. 

" A hit — a palpable hit ! " rejoined my friend. 
'* You needn't tell me your tale of the last two 
years ! Your sweet, young faces are as good as a 
biography. You had better listen to mine, which 
is more dramatic if less poetical. In the first place 
I have found Malcolm ! " 

After we had recovered from our surprise, we 
drew closer round the fire and Falconer told us 
in his quiet way the story of the Phoenix of Isandl- 
whana. It was after seven when he finished his 
recital and we adjourned with him to dinner at 
our hotel in Albemarle Street. 

'' Yes," said Falconer, as we strolled along, 
"a strenuous life has roughened Malcolm, but for 
all that I'm glad to have found the lad. I tried 
hard to prevail on him to come home with me, 
but he refused again and again. I wrote to Nor- 
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man, at the close of the campaign, begging him 
to use his influence in the matter. I told you 
once, Fred, that he and Malcolm travelled well 
together — in fact, Norman adores him — but it was 
no use. So in South Africa he remains, where 
Norman makes him a handsome allowance. He's 
a wild lot, is Malcolm, poor chap, and I imagine 
has use for every farthing of it ! " 

" Has he been in South Africa ever since he left 
home ? " I inquired. 

"God alone knows ! " replied my friend gravely. 
" Malcolm's as dumb as an oyster about his past. 
My judgment of him has only been formed upon 
his habits as I found them. Norman, I believe, 
writes to him from time to time, being wild to have 
him come home. Norman will never marry, and 
lives practically alone at Faims. Life at Fauns, 
I should say, would put Malcolm in an inebriate 
asylum or a mad-house within a week ! " 

" Some men can live only on a basis of 
expatriation," I observed, and we went in to 
dinner. 

Beyond that his face had assumed a somewhat 
sterner and more vigilant expression, I did not 
find much change in my friend. There was always 
a vein of sadness nmning through him, to which, 
since the days at North Lodge, had been added 
fits of silence during which his countenance wore a 
look of apprehension that was new to me. But I 
loved him as dearly as ever. Few men could help 
doing that. 

When the time came for saying good-night, he 
referred again to his approachmg marriage. 

" Laura lives at Heath House, Roehampton," 
said he. " She has been staying there for the last 
twelve months or so. We are going to be married 
in the church on Putney Heath. It stands only 
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a hundred yards or so back from her grounds. 
Simpson and Aimt Fordyce are going down with 
me on Friday evening at 5.20. You and Mary 
had better meet us at Waterloo at the same time. 
There's plenty of room in the house for us all, and 
there will be no one else but Laura herself. What 
do you say ? " 
We agreed. 

I may forget many things in the course of my 
life, but Saturday, Cfctober 30th, 1880, will not be 
one of them. 

It was a chilly, overcast morning when, shortly 
after eleven, Simpson, who was to give her away, 
opened the little gate leading on to the conunon 
for Laura to pass through and the rest of us straggled 
after. She looked handsomer than ever in her 
black velvet and sables, with a briUiant crimson 
toque resting like a coronet on her classical head. 
She appeared like some rare, tropical bird on the 
mean landscape of withering grass and scraggy 
gorse. Besides our party, an old gentleman walk- 
ing along the Richmond road with his stick behind 
his back like a caudal appendage and followed 
by a Newfoimdland dog, with his tail drooping like- 
wise, were the only living creatures in sight. We 
passed along the gravel path between rows of trimly- 
kept graves and entered the church. It was little 
more than a chapel. The clerg3anan and sexton 
were waiting for us in the chancel, which was colder 
than out of doors * and somewhat drearier. The 
minister shook hands all round and led us forward. 
We took our places and listened to the opening 
exhortations as he gabbled through them. 

Then he lifted up his voice, and, looking up at 
the roof, said in a sing-song way : 

'* If any man can show just cause why these 
two persons may not lawfully be joined together. 
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let him now speak, or else hereafter for ever hold 
his peace." 

No one spoke and the ceremony proceeded. 

Ten minutes later Falconer Thring bent over and 
kissed his wife, and we adjourned to the vestry for 
the usual formalities. 



*' It's just nae soch a saireous ooperation — 
getting married," observed Simpson as we left 
the church, " but, for a' that, aive n'er foun' th' 
nairve ta perform ut ! " 

" It's well you haven't," replied Thring ; ** you 
would either have married a meek creature who 
would have agreed with everything you said, 
with the result of consigning you to an early grave, 
or else you would have tied up to a virago — the 
kind that enforces her arguments by slugging you 
with the teapot ! Stay single, sweet Robert — and 
bloom ! " 

My wife and Mrs. Fordyce, with the bride between 
them, walked briskly aliead of us back to the 
house, and, as Falconer and I stopped to light 
cigarettes, they had disappeared in the grounds of 
Heath House before we men were half-way across 
the strip of common between the churchyard 
and the garden fence. There was a sort of beaten 
track that ran at right angles to our progress, and, 
as we neared it, a man came up suddenly behind 
us and slapped Thring on the shoulder. 

We turned all three at once. 

He was a square-built chap, rather short, with 
a reddish-brown beard and slouch hat, and carried 
a blackthorn stick. His clothes were not in the 
fashion. 

He looked at Falconer and burst out laughing. 
There was derision in it. 
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" Malcolm ! " said my friend quietly. " When 
did you get here ? " 

" Five minutes ago. Why didn't you let me 
know you contemplated getting married ? " 

" I didn't see the use, in view of your refusal 
to return to England. How did you hear of it ? " 

" Norman wrote. I heard it only twenty-five 
days ago. I reached London from the Cape only 
this morning." 

" I'm afraid you're too late for — the ceremony. 
It has just taken place." 

Malcolm Thring laughed again. It was not a 
pleasant laugh — too much hyena in it. 

"Oh! I don't think so," he exclaimed; '*rm 
usually on time ! " 

The colour mounted to my friend's face as he said : 

" I tell you my marriage has already taken place. 
If you don't believe it, go into the church yonder 
and you will find it in the register. The ink's barely 
dry ! " 

" And / tell you there's no such marriage ! " 
replied the other, with an irritating giggle. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" What I say. The lady's been my wife for the 
last twelve years ! " 

There was a moment's silence. Then Thring 
said in an ominous voice : 

** Are you drunk or crazy — or both ? " 

*' I'm neither ; I was never saner or soberer 
in my life," retorted Malcolm ; " but I tell you 
what, I'm infernally hungry and a bit weary. I 
came on here without having had breakfast. Tell 
me where I can get a bite, and as we go along 
I'll teU you all about it ! " 

Thring turned away, saying : 

" You'll find an inn in the village. There's only 
one street, so you can't miss it. I don't wish 
anything more to do with you ! " 
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The family truculence began to show itself now 
in Malcolm's scarred face. He strode after his 
brother, crying out : 

" That won't do, Falconer ! You can't shake 
me like that, and, besides, I'm not going to let you 
make a fool of yourself ! " 

Simpson interposed between the brothers. 

He addressed the younger. 

" Of coorse — laike every other lie — yair story '11 
be as lang as a winter's nicht — isn't ut sae ? " 

" I can't tell it in five minutes ! " retorted 
Malcolm. 

" Tell ye what. Falconer," observed Simpson, 
turning to my friend, "the mon's yair ane flesh 
an' blod an' ye've jost got ta leesten to 'm. A'U 
gae ahead of ye and tell the leddies we maun hae 
an ure to oursels an verra impoortant beezness. 
Then a'U signal ta ye to com' alang and ye can 
enter thro' the shrobbery into th' library, withoot 
bein' seen. A'U oopen the Frinch windows for the 
pairpose ! " 

" As you please ! " muttered Thring, with averted 
face, " but he might as well know beforehand I 
shan't believe a word he says, and he ought to know 
that I'm not safe to be trifled with ! " 

" By G — d ! There are no trifles hanging round 
this business ! " cried Malcolm, giving vent to an 
exclamation that was half laugh and half jeer. 

Simpson hurried off. Falconer stood gazing 
back at the church as if he desired to impress 
every fragment of the edifice on his mind. His 
brother walked over to a clump of gorse and com- 
menced flicking the spikes with his stick. 

The rays of a sickly sun struggled through the 
clouds and yellowed the landscape. 

Ten minutes or so elapsed, although it seemed 
like half an hour before Simpson reappeared at 
the little gate and waved his nandkercmef , 
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" Th' cost's clair ! " he whispered, as we joined 
him with Malcohn sullenly following in our rear. 

We skirmished through the shrubbery like a 
pack of spies and slipped into the library by the 
French windows that opened upon the back lawn. 
Simpson, with his usual caution, locked the door. 
I, who came in last of the party, closed the window 
without, however, in my nervousness, dropping the 
catch. Simpson pointed to a decanter of sherry 
and some biscuits on a side table and said to Mal- 
colm Thring : 

" Help yoursel' an' then spin yair yam ! " 

" Seemg it's all my wife's stuff, I've no objec- 
tion to following your suggestion," replied the 
intruder on our festivities. ** Here's to merrier 
times ! " he added, raising his glass with a steady 
hand — the left one. 

We three sat down at the centre table, Falconer 
at the top facing the window, Simpson and I at the 
side on his right. Malcolm took his time over his 
refreshments. He walked about on his side of the 
room with his glass in one hand and a biscuit 
in the other, complacently examining the pictures. 
At last, he finished off his wine, smacked his lips, 
and, sitting down in a chair opposite Simpson 
and me, with his back to the window, took a pocket- 
book out of his coat. He opened it on his knees, 
withdrew a dirty, folded sheet of white paper from 
it, and tossed it over to his brother. 

" That's the certificate of my marriage — it's not 
a case of " said he, breaking off with a smile. 

The colour came to Falconer's face as he looked 
fixedly at his brother. The secret of Malcolm's 
exile obtruded itself in public for the first time. 
My friend opened the paper. The colour faded from 
his face as quickly as it had risen. He passed it on 
to Simpson, who, as usual, scrutinized it under his 
magnifying glass. Then it came to my hands. 
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It was a certificate of the marriage of Martin Pal- 
grave and Laura Montez Pomeroy, and was signed 
by the Mayor of Cheyenne, W. T. It bore a date 
nearly twelve years old. 

I handed it over to Falconer, who tossed it back 
to his brother as the latter had tossed it to him. 

" Satisfied ? " inquired Malcolm, putting the 
paper in his waistcoat pocket. 

My friend made no answer. 

Malcolm cleared his throat and began : 

" I won't take up much of your time, to the 
disappointment, perhaps, of your medical friend 
opposite. There isn't much really to be told. 
You know about the worst of it for you — I changed 
my name when I emigrated to the States — 
sixteen years ago, isn't it ? Well, never mind, 
we'll call it that. Anyway, I did about everything 
from singing in a choir at two dollars a Sunday to 
breaking stones for nearly four years. Then I 
brought up at Max Pilsen's ranch in Sweetwater 
County, Wyoming, where my riding got me a 
job. It was going on the ' broncho ' from Mondaj^ 
to Saturdays, and ' going on the bust ' in Laramie 
from Saturdays to Mondays — week in and week 
out. On one of the Laramie rackets I tiunbled 
across the lady whose name is so neatly inscribed 
on the paper I have just shown you. She was a 
raving, tearing beauty then, and she tore the heart 
out of me — when I was sober ! " 

The speaker paused, and, going over to the side 
table, poured out a glass of water, drank some, 
and brought the rest back to his seat. 

He resumed : 

'* To make a long story short, after spooning 
and scrapping for nearly a year, Laura and I skipped 
off to Cheyenne and were married. She was hving 
with an aunt of hers at Laramie — a Mrs. Juneau, 
who hated me as the devil hates holy water. For 
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this reason, we kept mum about the marriage. 
I stayed on the ranch and my lady stayed at home. 
Six months or so later Pilsen tried to wing me in 
a scrap, and I put a pill into him that stretched 
him on his bunk for a month. He came pretty 
near passing in his chips ! I was in the way ol rows, 
for, a week after the shootine^, I had a stramash 
with Laura that nearly ended in my pulling my 
gim on both of us ! It ended in her teUing me to 
get out for good and all — and I got. The truth 
was, I was a bit tired of her temper, she didn't 
reaUy care for me, and, besides, I was bitten by 
the Alaska gold-craze and wanted to get away. 
For eight mortal years I froze, baked and starved 
on the Yukon River until I had gathered enough 
' dust ' in the bank at 'Frisco to pan out thirty 
thousand dollars. I might have had twice as much, 
but I had my weaknesses, and they all began with 
a W. About this time, I found myself in Sitka. 
It was a growing place and I began to dabble in 
real estate. My passion for gambling, however, 
kept me with a bad lot and I foimd myself one 
night in a ' dive ' with three of my pals and a 
couple of ' tender- feet.' I learned the name of one 
of them was Dalison. I remembered I had a 
cousin of that name, whom I had never seen, and 
I wondered if this chap was a connection ; but 
one thing I knew, and that was that he was a 
' sharp.' I got on to his little game and called him 
down I hadn't my shooting-irons with me, but 
I clapped my hand to my hip, as if I had He was 
as quick as dynamite, and, whipping out his gun, 
put that pill imder my scalp — you know, Falconer, 

that puzzled Bass so at Helpmakaar ? " 

" I remember," said my friend gloomily ; " go 
on ! " He was a good deal whiter than most 
sheets and so was Simpson. How I looked, I don't 
know. I felt as if I were falling to pieces ! 
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Malcolm swallowed more water, and went on : 

" I was picked up for dead — but I wasn't. Bass 
said I was made of rubber — I think I am. I was 
six weeks in hospital, and when I came out I made 
up my mind I had had my fill of ball5n"agging and 
would try and lead a decent life. I went down to 
'Frisco, drew out my pile, and started East. With 
my new resolves came back a desire to make up 
with Laura. I felt that half my troubles had been 
due to my loneliness. I stepped off at Laramie and 
found that my wife had married again to an 
Englishman named Dalison, and had skipped to 
England. I sought out Mrs. Juneau, who nearly 
had a fit on seeing me, and got the news confirmedf. 
I stormed like a house on fire. She defended her 
niece, saying that, cis nothing had been heard of 
me for eieht years, I was legally dead, and that 
Laura haa acted within her rights. The lawyers 
confirmed the old lady, but as I suspected that 
EngHsh law was different to American, I determined 
to track my wife and get her away from Dalison 
if I could " 

The speaker paused, and coolly lit a cigarette 
before he continued. 

" I ran them down in London — at the * Langham,' 
but I lay low. I saw you there, Falconer, one night 
and your friend opposite, Mr. ? " 

" Compton," I interposed. *' You came out 
on the pavement as we were going in." 

" That's it. Well, my birds slipped away to 
Marienbad. I followed. I saw you there. Falconer, 
with my lady, and Dalison as green-eyed as a Chinese 
dragon ! " 

Falconer took no notice of the remark. He sat 
with his face buried in his hands. 

Malcolm hurried on relentlessly. He seemed to 
enjoy our misery. 

'' I heard you and her talking one night in the 
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kursaal about her coming to Fauns, and I left for 
England the next day. I came up to Inverary 
the day before you and Mr. Compton arrived, 
Falconer. I disguised m5^self with a grey wig and 
whiskers that covered my scrub of a beiard. I made 
myself known to Maclehose, and told him why 
I had come back. The old chap cried like a girl 
on seeing me. From him I learned of the coming 
sport at North Lodge. I passed you and Mr. 
Lompton once on the Dalmally road, and by 
acciaent I ran into my wife — as I thought, all 
alone — in Lanricke Glen. I scared the life out of 
her and flung a stone at her, when she bolted. 
I would have gone after her, but I caught sight of 
you, Falconer, and cleared out. I went back to 
Inverary and wrote my devoted wife a letter, 
begging her to return to me. Maclehose picked 
me up on his way to North Lodge. He wanted 
me to hide in his cottage, but I refused. I wanted 
to get Laura back without a row and I slept in the 
woods. The day after you arrived Maclehose 
came and told me he had given my letter to my 
wife and had been told to say ' there was no answer ' 
— ' that she didn't know me.' That was enough 
for me. I had gambled on her being unhappy 
with Dalison and glad of an excuse to break with 
him, but, as I found she still hated me, I turned 
my back on her for good and all, returned to 
London and went out to the Cape for a shy at the 
dia " 

'* That is a lie ! " 

Two of us at least jumped from our seats as if 
a bomb had exploded. The window was puUed 
open and Laura Thring stepped firmly into the 
room. Her face was deeply flushed but her voice 
was as clear and steady as the note of a bugle. 

She pointed at Malcolm and said : 

" Do you know who that man is ? " 
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No one answered. A look that was half smile, 
half scowl, came upon Malcolm's face. She spoke 
again : 

" I ask youy Falconer. Do you know who that 
man is ? " 

A faint voice that I scarcely recognized, replied : 

" Yes. He is my brother ! " 

She staggered and sank into a chair by the 
window. A voice as faint as Falconer's came back 
to us from where she sat. 

" The7i your brother is the murderer of Perctval 
Dalison ! " 

There was a long silence. The accused man 
smilfed grimly and bit his lip. 

Simpson was the first to speak. 

" Air there onny mair deesclosures comin' ? We 
maight as weel hae them a' at once ! " 

Malcolm almost laughed as he replied : 

" You're a bit of a glutton, aren't you ? How 
much more do you want ? " 

Simpson made no reply. We waited. 

After a long pause. Falconer looked up and 
addressed Simpson. 

" Ask him if he admits the charge — won't you ? " 

Before the doctor could speak, Malcolm turned to 
his brother and said : 

*' You may call it murder — so may these people. 
I call it retribution. Of that — I am guilty ! Now, 
what are you going to do about it ? " 

Without looking at his brother, Falconer addressed 
Simpson and me. He looked ten years older. 

**'■ Y©u are the best friends man ever had. Tell 
me, what is to be done with him ? " 

Without a moment's hesitation Simpson replied : 

'' Let the mon go whence he com'. God maun 
decide ! Not oursel's ! " 

I followed. I said : 
Malcolm Thring — I am a servant of the Law. 
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But my love for your brother exceeds my loyalty 
to the Law. I concur with Dr. Simpson — with this 
reservation. If I ever learn of your return to 
England, I shall denoimce you to the authorities ! " 

Malcolm rose and picked up his hat and stick, 
saying : 

'' Spoken like gentlemen." 

Then he tumea towards Laura. She was gazing 
vacantly at the carpet. He approached her and 
took his stand by the open window. Then he 
said : 

" Well, my lady, your visit to church this 
morning was a farce. I am still your husband, 
though you call me a liar and a murderer. But 
think a moment ! Your position here is not an 
enviable one — is it ? Don't you think the best 
thing you can do is to come along with me — to 
the Cape — and start life anew ? " 

She raised her eyes and looked squarely at him, 
saying as lirmly as ever : 

'* I wouldn't go one inch with you, if you were 
clothed with every virtue under the sun — instead 
of every vice, as you are ! I loathe the very sight 
of you ! " 

He laughed stridently and replied : 

" Then stay where you are, and, in your leisure 
moments, devote yourself to writing ' Confessions 
of a Beautiful Bigamist,' bound in red morocco, 
gilt, price ten-ana-six. You ought to make a 
fortune by it ! " 

Then he bowed to her with mock solemnity, 
waved his hat to us three at the table, and vanished. 

He had scarcely gone when the woman who was 
ostensibly the widow of Percival Dalison and the 
putative wife of two brothers — and these his 
cousins — rose to her feet, and, going over to 
Falconer, flung herself down by his chair. Her 
voice was very low, as she said : 
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" You will fling me overboard, I suppose, now, 
my heart's darling, but you must hear first what I 
have to say. You wiU listen to me — will you 
not ? " 

He nodded behind his hands. She continued : 

" I have done what I have done, because I could 
not live without you. I married Dalison, believing 
I was a free woman, and because I wanted to leave 
America, where I was unhappy — you know this ? " 

He nodded again. She put one arm over his 
shoulder and said : 

" I did not answer that wretch's letter because 
I hated him more than I hated Dalison — ^and I 
loved you. I knew that it was he who murdered 
Dalison, and I kept silent at the inquest and the 
trial because I loved you — and to speak was to 
lose you ! Of course, if they had found you guilty, 
I would have spoken to save your precious life 
at the cost of my own — for in losing you I would 
lose my Ufe. Now, I am rightly punished by 
suffering all I have suffered, ana sdl you have 
suffered, and by losing you as well in the end. Only 
say you forgive me and then I can bear the rest 
to the close of all things ! " 

Her head sank on the table — quite naturally. 
Falconer raised it up and kissed her forehead. 

'* I do not blame you in the least ! " he said. 
" Fate has been unkind to you, as it is to most of 
us in this world. However, we must look things 
squarely in the face. Our duty is something that 
cannot be shirked, and in this case duty is not 
really hard because it is one that we owe to our- 
selves as much as to all others. There is no reason 
why, because we have to dwell under separate 
tents, we should not help bear each other's burdens. 
You can always count upon my love — ^you know 
that ! You shall bear my name — I swear a you 
shall — law or no law ! You shall never want for 
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anything in this world so long as I lemain in it 
I must go to town now ; for certain matters I woi^ 
have leit in abeyance had things gone otherwise 
must be attended to at once ! " 

Then he looked up at us and said : 

" She will be lonely down here until I have 
made my arrangements. Will you dear chaps 
remain over Sunday ? PU get Aunt Fordyce to 
help me after that." 

A'U gae to th* end o' the world for ye an' drap 
off ut, laddie — ^an' ye knows ut ! " cried Simpson 
hoarsely. 

My friend and I shook hands. 

After Simpson had led Laura upstairs, I accom- 
panied Falconer to the gates of Heath House. 

Although his face was white he was very calm. 
We stood in the gate. 

" You see — it has come true — what Percival said 
to me when he came back from the dead ! '* observed 
my friend. 

I nodded. I could not answer. I thought of all 
this man had so manfully undergone. There came 
into my mind that hateful trial and the vision of 
Isandlwhana — with its black flood rolling across the 
plain to hurl all obstructions against the hill and 
destroy them — except two. Two Atoms — atoms 
of Destiny — one of which should rescue the other 
from annihilation only to have its own life anni- 
hilated in turn by the rescued ! 

He spoke again. 

" Yes. Percival was right ! We Thrings either 
never marry, or, if we do, our wives either ^die or 
desert us. We are fated to expire ! " 

" How do you explain it ? " I inquired, as we 
again shook hands. 

" I cannot explain it," he replied, " unless you 
make up your mind to adopt Simpson's theories — 
and read the answer in the stars ! " 
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And this is the reply I invariably make when 
people ask me why Captain the Hon. Falconer 
and Mrs. Thring live apart, when in public they 
appear to be the best of mends and are so eminently 
adapted to each other. 
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EPILOGUE. 

It seems hard to believe that twenty years have 
elapsed since that fatal Saturday as I stand beside 
Mary at our dining-room window reading a letter 
from our son, Alistair, who has just seen his first 
shot fired in anger. Thanks to Falconer's — other- 
wise his godfather's — influence, our boy obtained 
his commission in the Gordon Highlanders a year 
ago. His letter is written from the field of Elands- 
laagte and he tells us how, after the close of the 
engagement, he went out with his squad to succour 
the wounded and dying. Among these last he 
speaks of a Boer who was found mortally wounded 
in a trench that the Gordons carried with the cold 
steel. The man, who appeared to be of a far 
higher grade than his comrades, was brought 
down to Ladysmith. Before he died, he asked to 
see our boy, having learned his name from one of 
the stretcher-bearers. He confessed to Alistair 
that his true name was Malcolm Thring, and added : 
" You might let your father know as soon as Pm 
gone. It may be welcome news to him and several 
others." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The " welcome news " arrived too late, since 
Laura had died in the arms of Falconer Alistair, 
eleventh Earl of Dunbar, some six years before. 
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She was undoubtedly the love of his life as he 
was of hers, and bore his name though she was fated 
never to preside over his home. 

Never ? 

Well ; the strides of science have of late knocked 
some of the imder-pinning away from this particular 
adverb. As for Simpson, he will have none of 
it ! He stoutly avers that what has been written 
in these pages represents nothing more than a 
momentary phase of an endless cosmic revolution ; 
that Laura and Falconer will meet again and again 
and again, and enjoy the noontide of their hearts* 
desire ; that, in reality, there are no such things 
as Death and Time, but, in the first case, merely 
a hideous appellation for one of Nature's most 
essential Economies, and, in the second case, only 
a Limit in restraint of Action which the Human 
Race has arbitrarily imposed upon itself. 



THE END. 
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